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COLLECTING ALMS FOR THE HOLY GHOST. 


SKETCHES IN BRAZIL. 
BY THOMAS EWBANK. 


FESTA OF THE HOLY GHOST. 
ORTY days after Lent the most popular of 
the Brazilian festivals takes place—that of 
the Holy Ghost. It is celebrated for several days, 
in the Lapa, Rita, and Santa Anna churches— 
three competing establishments. Each has sent 
out a band of collectors, who, for five weeks, 
will canvass and recanvass the city, suburbs, and 
surrounding country. They have already visit- 
ed the shipping in the bay, with their cry, “ Es- 
molas para Espirito Santo!” Musicians always 
attend them; commonly negroes. The Lapa 
troop is composed of white barbers, who to a 
man are reputed as expert handlers of violins 
and bugles as of lancets and razors. They are 
hired at a higher rate than their sable brethren. 
The first time my attention was called to 





them I was engaged in writing, when Dofia 
H came running up stairs, to urge me to 
descend. “Quick! Here’s the Holy Ghost 
coming up the Cattete. Don’t you want to see 
him?” Iam sure no one could be more start- 
led at such an announcement than I was, nor at 
the unaffected simplicity with which it was made. 
I went down, and looking out of the open win- 
dow, asked, Where? “Gone into that venda” 
(a grocery, half a block off), “‘ but will be out 
directly,” replied half a dozen voices. In a lit- 
tle while a negro band, consisting of two French 
horns, three drums, a clarionet, and a fife, 
emerged, and recommenced a waltzing air in the 
middle of the street. Next appeared four white 
men, in red albs over their ordinary dress. Two 
had small crimson banners, on each of which 
was a figure of a dove in a triangle. Another 
bore a little silver bird on a stand resembling a 
chamber candlestick. Like the banner-men, he 
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also carried an alms-dish. The fourth bore a 
capacious bag. 

The minstrels, except when they leave it—as 
just now—to take a drink, keep the middle of 
the street, and regulate their steps to the pro- 
gress of the alb-men on the side walks; now 
creeping, anon standing, and then dashing on- 
ward; the music rising with their motions. The 
collectors call at every house, but have occasion 
to knock at few, as the music draws the inmates 
out. Yonder a lady is throwing back a pair of lat- 
ticed blinds; a banner-man flies over, and bury- 
ing for a moment her face in the flag, she adds 
a contribution to his dish. Next door a cluster 
of girls have got the little bird among them, and 
return it with vintems. A neighbor now takes a 
flag in, that every member of his family may 
perform an a-: of devotion by kissing it; and 
there, a Mozambique fruit-woman bathes her face 
in its folds—her offering, two oranges, is drop- 
ped into the bag, the receptacle of donations 
other than money—no, not for all such, for the 
musicians have now come up, and, as [ live, the 
clarionet player carries a live rooster under his 
left arm, the gift, probably, of some dealer in 
poultry. Of course it would not do to put it 
among eggs, bread, fruit, and kindred quiet 
things. Nothing is refused, from bank bills to 
a banana, or half a yard of ribbon as a streamer 
for a banner staff. 

It is our turn now: one of the embroidered 
treasures comes in at the window; all the la- 
dies save one shrink from it, but old Senora 
P. gives it the kiss of reverence. In her 
zeal, poor soul, and under the popular belief 
that it is a powerful charm, she used it far too 
much like a pocket handkerchief, rubbing her 
eyes, face, neck, and bosom with it. I now per- 
ceived that every Romanist female does not care 
to become too intimate with such things; and 
on a subsequent day I both saw and felt the 
cause. The central part of one I myself took in 
was stained and stiff with grease, perhaps the 
accuinulation of years from perspiring faces, 
black and white. Pompey took the oleaginous 
ensign to the kitchen, that Chica, the old black 
cook, might wipe her face with it. 

The troop now passed on. The minstrels 
struck up a fresh air that set young feet a-trip- 
ping. The rooster actually crowed an accom- 
paniment. How the negro managed to carry it 
without its interfering with the free use of his 
fingers was strange. Before he came up I 
thought he was playing on bagpipes. Independ- 
ent of the exhilarating fife and drum, and rous- 
ing trumpets, the scene is a stirring one. The 
collectors, with their banners fluttering over their 
heads, and their albs streaming behind them, are 
running hither and thither, crossing and recross- 
ing the street as devotees appear at windows and 
door-hatches ; while their brethren with the lit- 
tle bird and bag are as busy answering calls made 
on them. 

Specimens of the official advertisements from 
the daily papers are subjoined : 

“The Board of the Brotherhood of the Divine Holy 








Ghost of the Parish of St. Anna participates to the respect- 
able public that the Feast of the Divine Holy Ghost wilj 
begin on the 31st inst. ; St. Bartholomew's on the Ist proz- 
imo (June); and that of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph on the 
2d of June, with all splendor and religious pomp compati- 
ble with the means and zeal of the administrators, Op 
the third day of the Feast of the Holy Ghost there will be 
fire-works, such as have never before been exhibited, an, 
superior from their magnitude and novelty of their m 
chanism. On Sunday, June 7, the Emperor elect of the 
Holy Ghost wil! take possession, which act will be followed 
with a Te Deum and sermon. At night there will be the 
Empire and the Auction. We beg the brethren and the 
pious to concur, with their alms and their presence, to 
make more brilliant acts so worthy of our religious regard. 
“Jose J. G. Ferreira, Secy.” 

The Emperor is a boy elected annually, and 
crowned in the church. His “empire” is a por- 
tion of ground adjoining the church, and fenced 
in for spectators, including the stage erected 
against the church, on which he sits enthroned, 
to preside over the auction and amusements. 
Formerly an Empress of the Holy Ghost sat by 
the Emperor, with little maids of honor to wait 
on her. Such is still the practice in the interior. 

“The Brotherhood of the Divine Holy Ghost of the 
Convent of Friars of the Carmo, in the Lapa do Desterro, 
inform the public and devout persons, that on the 22d inst. 
begins the Novena of the Ritual, and onth Sist the Feast 
of the Holy Ghost. On the Ist proximo the Feast of our 
Lord of the Paces; and on the 221, that of St. Anna and 
St. Joaquim—all of which will be celebrated with appro- 
priate magnificence. Every night there will be music and 
an auction. On the last one, beautiful fireworks.” 


“ The Chairman and Diréctorg of the Divine Holy Ghost 
of the parish of St. Rita ifform the respectable public that 
to-day, 22d inst., will begin, with much pomp and decency, 
the Novena and Auction. They hope the brethren and the 
pious will contribute, by their presence and their alms, to 
the brilliancy of the Feast.” 

I thought of accepting this last invitation, but 
F said, “It is a long way to go, and there 
will be a poor sale to-night. Wait till the great 
day of the feast ; then almost every person sends 
a present to the Holy Ghost, and there will be a 
Bom Leilio—a good auction.” After tea, how- 
ever, I felt inclined for a walk, and bent my steps 
to the city by lamplight. Calling at T "8, 
Messrs. C and M readily joined with 
me in a visit to the neighboring shrine of 
Santa Rita. A day view of this old structure 
and the adjoining fountain is subjoined. To 
have been in character with our visit, it should 
have been a night scene. 

As we drew near, the church tower was seen 
decked with colored lamps, and the white front 
red as blood with the glare of flambeaus in the 
little triangular largo. The scene which then 
burst on us was more suited to the suburbs of 
Tartarus than the court-yard of a heavenly lady. 
Nine young negro-heads, soaked in tar and tal- 
low, and stuck on poles let into the pavement, 
were blazing before the church, amidst the shouts 
and laughter of a crowd of men and boys, both 
black ard white. The air was suffused with 
smoke, whose dense curling volumes appeared 
white in the universal darkness overhead—the 
sickening odor, hissings and spurtings of burst- 
ing blisters, the grinning visages of the restless 
throng—now lost to sight, and anon lit up with 
fire, as the wind affected the flames. There is 
































CHURCH OF SANTA 


but one place which such a scene could call to 
mind. But lest the reader should denounce the 
goddess of the place a she-Moloch, delighting in 
roasted skulls, he is informed that the festival 
torches—* Cabegas de Moleques”—are spherical 
masses of oakum saturated with pitch and kin- 
dred matters. 

We passed into the fane, between two armed 
soldiers at the door. Hung round with showy 
tapestry, it was brilliantly lit up. The Lady’s 
altar was a sheet of light. At a table on the 
floor sat a committee in albs, bartering “ blessed 
pictures” for vintems and patacas. There were 
three qualities and sizes—quarto, octavo, and 
duodecimo. When a contribution was laid 
down, the chairman, eying it, spoke to the 
brother at his right, who then drew from a 
drawer a print of the proper value, while the 
treasurer, at his left, added the money to a pile 
on a silver tray. As usual at festivals, two 
centurions, with fixed bayonets, stood by to 











RITA. 


guard the treasure. Senhor M—— procured 
| for me one of the paper gems; printed in red 
| ink, it represents a dove and triangle within a 
nimbus, and over them an old man, with a long 
beard, looking out of a cloud. 

After looking round awhile, we crossed the 
floor and passed—as did most of the visitors— 
through an open door into an adjoining apart- 
ment, and found ourselves in acrowd. The room 
was long and narrow, and the benches on both 
sides jammed with men and boys. Against the 
left waii sat three brethren in official robes, and 
before them a table, upon which stood, between 
three-branched candlesticks, one of the portable 
symbols of the Holy Ghost carried by street col- 
lectors. Between the benches a short brother, 
in a crimson alb, was walking to and fro, and 
addressing the congregation with perspiring fer- 
vor. Every moment he kept applying a hand- 
kerchief to his streaming forehead. As he drew 





near I perceived that he was descanting on a 
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sugared cake which he held up on a salver. We 
were in Santa Rita’s auction room, and this 
gentleman was her salesman. The cake was 
knocked down—the purchaser handed a bill to 
the auctioneer, who hurried to the table and re- 
turned with the change and a small print—such 
as were being disposed of in the church—every 
purchaser at the auction receiving one gratis. 
Several large frosted cakes were put up, but 
the sale dragged heavily. ‘The salesman was far 
from being No. One in the profession—he lacked 
volubility and wit. A laugh was now and then 
elicited, but seldom by his own jokes. He was 
much annoyed by young fellows predisposed to 
fun, and determined to enjoy it—they tried his 
temper severely. There was, in truth, some- 
thing about him that whetted humorous appe- 
tites, as he came puffing along, holding up the 


salver to every face that looked like a buying | 
one, and repeating, with a supplicatory tone and | 
look, ‘ Hum milreis—hum milreis—hum milreis, | 


Senhor.” His head, half isolated from his body 
by the alb, and nearly denuded of hair, with his 
glistening face, was incessantly drawn this way 
and that by bids which he could find none to 
acknowledge. At length a quiet-looking young 
man made an offer, and was declared the pur- 
chaser. The article was handed to him—and, 
lo! he had no money! The enraged knight of 
the hammer seized him by the collar, and led 
him to the managers at the table amidst roars 
of laughter. As he had no means of payment, 
nothing could be done but to reprove him and 
let him go. A gentleman took the lot and 
paid for it—or, rather, exchanged money for it. 


| not take it! 


Nothing sacred is so/d, only exchanged. We, 
of course, would consider these transactions 
“cash sales ;” for the terms are cash on deliy- 
ery, and delivery immediately. 

Every eye was again turned to the recess or 
niche behind the managers, to see what next 
would be brought out, as pastry was evidently 
becoming dull. An officer, in a black gown 
and white tippet, who seemed to have charge 
of the goods, handed forth something, which 
the chairman no sooner passed across the table 
than there arose such a “clucking!” It was a 
live hen. Grasped by the thighs it appeared 
to sit quite comfortably on the auctioneer’s hand. 
It was struck off at fifty cents ; double its market 
value. Next came a superb white chanticleer— 
the signal of a general crowing and clapping of 
elbows in imitation of wings. One or two young 
men were natural ventriloquists; the cock-a- 
doodle-do-o-o-ing came in at the street door, 
then out of the church, and anon was under the 
managers’ table! The merriment was universal. 
The fluttering bird brought 1260 reis. 

A large custard was now tried, and the buyer 
turned out to be the one that had no money: 

he said he would call to-morrow for it! This 
gave rise to a general screech, and led to a seuf- 
| fle between the bidder and the bantered sales- 
|man. The dispute was ended by a higher bid ; 

but when the article was offered to the new bid- 
| der, he said it was too hard baked, and would 
The vender became furious; but 
recovering himself, he said it was too hard for 
such fellows’ teeth—meaning too costly for their 
pockets. The fillip was applauded, and the lit- 
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tle man, tickled with the hit, deow ‘teak his 
head, and laughed louder and longer than any 
one else. 

He next brought round a folded paper and 
put it up,.contents unknown. He refused to 
break the envelope, or say what the contents 
were. It brought 300 reis, and proved to be 
cold roast-chicken. Three “ Macads Americana” 
(Newtown pippins) brought thirteen cents each. 
A lady informs me she has known fifty milreis, 
or twenty-five dollars, given for an apple at this 
feast—the competitors showing in this way 
their attachment to the Church. Other mat- 
ters were put up; but I got tired, and left the 
auctioneer trying a large plum-cake, over the 
frosted top of which he kept drawing his hand, 
as if stroking the back of a pet bird or rabbit. 

Most of the articles sold at these ecclesias- 
tical auctions are purchased at wholesale prices 
by the managers, and thus retailed at profits 
varying from 50 to 500 per cent.—the dona- 
tions brought in by collectors not being suffi- 
cient, nor always suitable. One of the best spec- 
imens of the saleman’s eloquence is the follow- 
ing scrap, translated by an accompanying friend : 

“'Twenty-five—thirty—thirty-five vintems for 
this blessed cake; blessed by the Holy Father 
Xavier Maria Luiz Oliveiro. Who bids more? 
Thirty—Ah! the good-will of Our y be 
with you, my friend. Forty are bid!—only forty 
vintems for food which will purge all diseases 
lurking in him that eats it. The saints befriend 
you, Senhor. Forty-five! Who is the next 
bidder? Who? Forty-five! Allelulia! Fifty 


vintems are bid—it is enoungh—and” taking the | 


money “may your victuals be always as sweet 
as you'll find this, Senhor !” 
No females were present. Though respect- 


able families are invited, it was obviously no | 
place for ladies. One of my companions be- | 


longed to the Church, and, in answer to my in- 


quiries, said the place was wholly unfit for re- | 


spectable females to appear in. Of this even- 
ing entertainments the following puff was in- 
serted in one of the daily papers: 

“Mr. Eprror—The auction of the Divine Holy Ghost, 


in Santa Rita, to be continued to the 5d proximo, is very 
interesting. The select company that assembles there, 


the order and decorum with which the auction is con- | 


ducted, reflect credit on the provider and managers. 
Permit me to invite, through your colnmns, all devotees | 


of the Miraculous Holy Ghost to attend, with their fam- | 


siies, in order to increase the brilliancy of this devotional 
exercise. Um Devoro.” 


The same paper had the following notice to | 


sporting devotees : 


“The Brotherhood of the Divine Holy Ghost of San 
Gongalo (a small village across the bay) will hold the 
Feast of the Holy Ghost on the 51st instant with all possi- | 
ble splendor. Devout persons are invited to attend, to 
give greater pomp to this act of religion. On the Ist 
proximo the feast of the Most Holy Sacrament, with a 


procession in the evening, a Te Deum, and sermon. On 


the 2d, the Feast of the patron San Gongalo; at three Pp. m., 
there will be brilliant horse-racing, after which a Te | 
Deum and magnificent fire-works.” 

As I shall not have an opportunity to pay a | 
visit to Gongalo, I may as well remark here that | 


he 4 is a popular friend of Portuguese and Bra- 
zilian elderly single ladies. Young ones in- 
voke him too, but in a petulant spirit. Their 
staple address is: 
“San Gongalo of Amarante, 

Match-maker for old women! 

Why don't you marry young ones? 

What harm have they done you ?” 

The Carmelites at the Lapa Church sur- 
passed St. Rita’s managers in external display. 
The front of the place was covered with fes- 
toons of colored lamps, cords stretched from 
the roof across the street bearing flags and 
tapestries. A handsomely draped stage for the 
auction was fitted up at one side of the door- 
way, and at the other a band of musicians sat. 
A fifty-foot mast, painted red, bore “the flag 
of the Holy Ghost.” The fire-works were not 
confined to blazing skulls of negroes; for on 
high poles were secured other victims—men 
and women—who, like those at an auto da fé, 
were waiting to be consumed. But after all, 
the festival was not very attractive during day 
or night. The auctioneer had neither tact nor 
wit, so that his sales dragged most heavily. 
He and the musicians performed alternately. 
The board of managers, I understand, were 
sensible of the deficiencies of their salesman, 
but knew not where to get a better. The poor- 
est of artists he was; to use a native proverb: 
“a John Lopez—neither vinegar, honey, nor 
Malmsey wine—nothing.” 

All concede that the brotherhood of Santa 
Anna bears off the palm. This church stands 
on one side of the Campo, a wide, open square, 
and is represented in the following illustration ; 
| the flag-staff and flag of the Holy Ghost in front, 
a portion of the pyrotechnic poles with figures 
mounted on them, the auctioneer and empire 
fenced in, etc. Before noticing them, let us 
| glance at the establishments of lay-showmen, 
who are always welcomed here by their eccle- 
| shasttonl brethren: both parties being mutual 
aids to each other. Here are 

“1. The beautiful Dog of the North—the Pheenix of 

Europe. Madame Neif has the honor of requesting la- 
| dies and gentlemen to attend early to enjoy the brilliant 
| spectacle of ‘The beautiful Dog of the North,’ as she can 
| remain only a short time. The exhibition is in one of 
| the tents in the Campo of Santa Anna, every “ee dur- 
| ing the Feast of the Holy Ghost. 

“9. Theatro Magico. Phantasmagoria and nature) 
i 

KY Theatro do Bom Gusto. Posture-making, tam- 
| bling, lifting weights. 

“4. Tourinhos Mechanicos. Punch and Judy and 
oo puppets. 

5. Trabalhos (feats) do Senhor Otto Motti.” 

The precocious poodle of the advertisement 
was agamester, a canine roud; he played at cards, 
| spelled out ladies’ names, and did many other 
| wonderful things. 
| There were three more booths, in one of 
| which sword-swallowing and drawing ribbons 
from the mouth were the chief feats, except 
that the performers rinsed their parched throats 

with fire. In another were ground and lofty 

| tumbling with rope-dancing. 
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FEAST OF THE HOLY GHOST AT SANTA ANNA'S CHURCH. 


The feast opened on Sunday, the last day of 


May. It was dark before I reached the place. 
The illuminated tower and steeple of the church 
sparkled in the distance as with strings and 
wreaths of diamonds. Bengola and other lights 
were streaming upward, and inverted cones of 
rockets—a dozen from one stick—were every 
few moments sent aloft; while bombs exploded 
with reports loud as from the heaviest ordnance ; 
the church-bells pealed away, the drums, cym- 
bals, and trumpets of the showmen helped them. 
Opposite the show-booths were others for the 
sale of wines, cigars, pies, and other refresh- 
ments. One poetical proprietor informed visit- 
ors, in the following verse, that his place con- 
tained every thing that could be wished for by 
those who love to taste and suck good things : 
“*Quem bons potiscos 

Quizar chucar, 

Pessa que tudo 

Sethe ha de dar.” 
Avenues were formed by colored women seated 
on the grass, each with a basket of fruit, cakes, 
or doces, lit up with a paper lantern. Here 
were “Holy Ghost rusks,” gingerbread, and 
scores of other articles thus designated, being 
stamped with a dove in honor of the festival. 
The noise, bustle, and excitement of the scene 
made a perfect Bartholomew Fair. The ground 
was alive with people, who kept moving hither 
and thither like a colony of aats in commotion. 





But let us turn to the church, and try to get 
through the crowds in front of the stage erected 
against one side of it, and communicating with 
its interior. This stage is very artistically got 
up. At each end an angel holds a lamp, while 
chandeliers, vases, and blue and crimson tapes- 
try enlighten and decorate the whole. “The 
Emperor of the Holy Ghost,” seated on a throne, 
presides, and really acts the part to admiration. 
The little fellow is about ten years old: he 
wears a crown; a wide frill adorns his neck and 
rests on an ermine tippet; his coat, vest, small 
clothes with strings at the knees, white stock- 
ings, and buckled shoes are those of adults two 
centuries ago. When crowned, he sits at the 
altar till his chaplain performs mass. The 
board of managers and a number of ladies are 
sitting near him. The band is playing a lively 
air, and see! the little monarch points with his 
gilt sceptre to a side-stand—a signal for one of his 
secretaries to hand him a paper of sugar-plums. 
He wears “ the sash of the order of Christ.” 

There is probably some alliance between these 
juvenile monarchs and the “ Boy Bishops” of 
the middle ages. 

Soon as the music ceased, out sprung the 
auctioneer, dressed in motley! A young man 
of twenty-five or six, a genuine droll—a Brasil- 
ian Grimaldi. In disposing of a large rusk his 
antics elicited shrieks of approbation. After 
disposing of several more, and handing to each 
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purchaser, with the change, a sacred print, he 
disappeared, and in a twinkling reappeared in a 
striped close-fitting dress like harlequin’s, with 
bells sewed on the front and side seams. Making 
a profound reverence to the Emperor, he intro- 
duced, in a comic dance, a large white rooster to 








THE AUCTIONEER. 


the audience. Holding it in a natural position 
by its legs, he made it scream by pulling down 
the tail feathers, and soon knocked it down toa 
laughing buyer, with a fine rich woodcut of a 
dove in a triangle thrown in. A quick broker, 
he put the first bid on himself, and struck off 
the lots at the first or second advance. He 
kept the company in the best of tempers, and | 
there was no putting a joke upon him. Some | 
one attempted this when he took hold of his | 
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“silver quizzing-glass,” which hung by a ribbon 
low as his knees, and applying it to his eye, 
thrust his whole face through it. It was an 
open ring cut out of a sheet of tin. His pos- 
tures and his manner of using it were irresist- 
ible. 

Retiring, he came out next in the worn-out 
dress of a general with enormous epaulets, 
and performed a comic dance, the musie ac- 
companying him. With every change of the 
step he changed the figure of his magic hat. 
One moment a regular chapeau de bras, the next 
a Bishop's mitre; now a Phrygian bonnet; now 
a Quaker’s castor; anon an inverted truncated 
cone; and last of all, a perfect cone with asses 
ears, in which form he fell to business, and dis- 
posed of, in quick succession, fowls, pigeons, 
pies, rusks, custards, and confectionery. To 
find a bidder, he occasionally used his mammoth 
eye-glass. After disposing of a dozen pair of 
pigeons, the musicians played a popular over- 
ture; and thinking I had seen enough, I turned 
to leave, when a sudden shout announced his 
reappearance. He was in a white and scarlet 
dress, mounted on high stilts, and danced a 
polka on them to perfection. With a hen in 
one hand and his eye-glass in the other, he 
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placed his arms a-kimbo and in other positions. 
Without hesitation he came down eight or ten 
steps into the “empire,” and traversed it for 
bids, stalking among the crowd like a heron or 
flamingo among penguins. For fun and droll- 
ery no actor among the showmen could surpass 
him. He had one drawback. His voice was 
hoarse and cracked. 

Before I left he appeared in a night-gown 
and night-cap, which last he changed into vari- 
ous standard coverings for the head, and gen- 
erally by hitting some one with it. The worst 
thing about him was his cruel treatment of the 
fowis and pigeons, which he whirled and jerked 
about him without the least regard to their suf- 
ferings. The latter suffered in silence, while 
the screechings of the former added to the gen- 
eral merriment. He is said to be a professional 
buffoon, employed by this church on its chief 
festivals, 

Fire-works, In pyrotechnics Brazilian artists 
are, I suppose, equal to those of any country, 
China perhaps excepted. While they excel in 
staple “ fogos,” they have a variety which, though 
of ancient date, I have seen nowhere else. 
Admitting of endless applications, and opening 
a new field for our artists, a few specimens from 
this exhibition may as well be given. But first 
let us read the official announcement : 

“ Espirito Santo de Santa Anna. This evening, June 
2, will be given, if the weather permits, a grand display of 
artificial fire-works, of every variety and color—all made 
by the famous artist Bernardino José da Cunha. The 
attention of the respectable public is solicited. All are 
invited to enjoy the spectacle, and at the same time view 
the Empire, which is fitted up im a style surpassing that of 
previous years.” 

Here were forty poles varying from twenty-five 
to fifty feet in height. 
wheels, wheels within wheels, suns, moons, stars, 


cones, polygons, vases, baskets, and forms vari- | 


ous as produced by a kaleidoscope. A row of 
splendid archways of fire arose, and over them, 
in words of flame, “ Loucoures ao Divino Espirito 
Santo.” But these ure more or less akin to 
similar things with us. It was the human 
figures on the top of the poles, and the move- 
ments imparted to them, that constituted the 
novelty. 

They were as large as life, dressed in charac- 
ter, and so well got up, that at a short distance 
ail might be taken for living persons. A few feet 
off, the illusion was very strong. They repre- 
sented barbers, razor-grinders, wood-sawyers, 
tumblers, rope-dancers, ladies, and ladies’ maids, 
ete.,etc. The ablest tailors and mantua-makers 
could not have dressed them better. Workmen 
wore roundabouts and caps; gentlemen were in 
blue coats, striped pants, and black neckcloths. 
The barber’s shirt bosom was figured, the collars 
projected fashionably, and his cravat was tied a@ da 
mode ; he wore white jacket and pants, an apron 
and highly polished shoes, with a razor in his 
hand, and a comb behind his ear. One lady is 
dressed in spotted pink, with frills, sash, kid 
gloves, and every thing else to correspond, She 
is ready for a pirouette when the general dance 


4 


Against some were fixed | 





begins. Had.I not examined one or two before 
they were raised from the ground, I could hardly 
have believed that all of them, their silk hats 
and bonnets, coats, vests, polished boots, fine 
linen, leather caps, vails, muslin de laines, etc., 
were nothing more than colored paper, supported 
on delicate wire frames; the faces were masks. 


RAZOR-GRINDER. 


A slight reference to the mechanism by which 
motion was imparted to them will be sufficient. 
The base on which each figure stands is a hori- 
zontal wheel, some ten feet over. Its axis co- 
incides with that of the pole, upon which it is 
made slowly to turn by a band of small rockets 
going round its periphery. Suppose on the 
upper side of one of these wheels two upright 
posts, supporting the ends of a horizontal crank- 
shaft, on which is a small vertical wheel. Im- 
agine a man standing on one foot on the larger 
wheel and the other foot on the crank, and you 
have one form of the popular razor-grinder. 
He appears to turn the wheel with his foot, and 
holding the instrument to the surface, a stream 
of fire flies from it as from a dry grindstone. 


WOOD-SAW YER. 


The movements of the wood-sawyer and the 
rest were produced in the same or in a similar 
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TUMBLER. CHAMBER-MAID. 


way. At ten p.m. the display began, and con- 
tinued till twelve. The place was as light as day 
with artificial flames. On one pole two gentle- 
men raised their hats and bowed to each other; 
close by them, a chamber-maid waited with a 
candle in her hand to show them to their apart- 
ments. A lady on another moved her hands, 
as if to join them to a dandy on a neighboring 
pole, and whirled away in a cotillion. A tum- 
bler stuck fast in a summerset, and remained in 
an inverted position to the close, when, with 
the rest, he vanished in a flash—not an atom 
of him left. The wood-sawyer and his African 
assistants worked away; I was afraid his arms 
would be jerked from his body. The razor- 
grinder’s wheel flew round, and his foot rose 
and fell with the treddle at a preternatural rate. 
Occasionally his grindstone lacked moisture, 
and then he spat jets of liquid fire on it; his 
face glistening with sweat or varnish. While 
admiring his ardor I felt a slight movement at 
my coat pocket. It was picked. Five seconds 
had not elapsed since I felt my pocket-book in 
it. Turning quickly round, my eyes met those 
of two young fellows looking innocent as doves. 
One of them had it. They had, I presume, 
seen me take it out repeatedly. It contained 
only memoranda and sketches—chiefly of the 
auctioneer and empire. I had been often re- 
minded of pickpockets at the feast, and had no 
money or watch about me. 

Having a long walk before me, I left ere half 
the figures on the poles were in motion. In 
passing the Lapa Church I observed mechanic- 
al devices resembling windlasses or wheel-work 
in motion on a few poles. Over an illumined 
doorway an angel unfolds a scroll, exposing 
the words “ Gloria ao Divino Espirito Santo.” 
The auctioneer was inviting bids for a fowl; his 
audience were chiefly negroes and low fellows. 
T told me he stopped a moment in passing, 
and that the language of the dull brute was 
abominably indecent. 

The féte was kept up by the Santa Anna 
Church for eight days. On the last day the Em- 
peror for the next year was elected. The same 
boy was chosen. He is the son of an apothe- 
cary, who is fond of the honor, which costs him 
five hundred dollars a year—so it is said. 





The concluding official advertisements were 
as follows: 

“It is communicated to the respectable public, and to 
the brotherhood of the Divine Holy Ghost of Santa Anna, 
that on Sunday, 7th inst., there will be celebrated a Te 
Deum and Sermon, when the re-elected Emperor will 
take possession. At night the Auction and Empire. 

“J. J. Gomes Ferrera, secy.” 

“ Divino Espirito Santo de Santa Anna: On Sunday, 
Tth, the ceremony of the Emperor of the Holy Ghost tak- 
ing possession will occur on the afternoon, with a Te 
Deum and Music. Signorina Cardiani (an Italian Can- 
tatrice} and other artistes will perform gratis. The Em- 
pire will be illuminated at night. There will be an Auc- 
tion, Music, and splendid Fire-works.” 

In the same paper the booth and showmen 
advertise their attractions. On the evening of 
the 7th the Campo was in my way home from 
Mataporcos. The auctioneer wore a court dress, 
his hair powdered, a long queue, etc. He was in 
high glee—sold a basket of fowls and pigeons 
in no time. I left him dancing a polka on 
stilts. The Italian performers had got through 
their parts before I arrived. The showmen 
were doing a good business. The wide steps 
to one booth, where “the diverting scene of 
the monkey in a sack” was announced, gave 
way under the crowds waiting for admission. 

Of tradesmen’s advertisements relating to 
festivals the «: nexed is a sample: 

“ Notice to the Illustrious Preparers of the Festival of 
the Holy Spirit: In Silversmith Street, No. 78, may be 
found a beautiful assortment of Holy Ghosts, in gold. 
with glories, at 80 cents each; smaller sizes, without glo- 
ries, at 40 cents. Silver Holy Ghosts, with glories, at 6} 
dollars per hundred ; do., without glories, 5} dollars. Holy 
Ghosts of tin, resembling silver, at 75 cents per hundred.” 

SAINT GEORGE. 

Corpus Christi is a great day with Romanists 
every where. Here the Emperor, his court, 
senators, and soldiers, join in the procession. 
It is the only occasion on which St. George ap- 
pears in public. Mounted on his charger, he, 
in his official character of “ Defender of the 
Empire,” takes the precedence. Prince and 
people walk behind him. As the Church’s 
champion he heads her squadrons too. Not 
having been so fortunate as to find the door of 
his residence once open during repeated visits, 
I must attend, if only to become acquainted 
with a character so popular with Protestants 
and P«pists as u:is chief of dragon-killers. 

The morning papers announced that “The 
Board of Directors of the Brotherhood of the 
Glorious St. George invite the brethren to at- 
tend at his chapel at 9 a. M., to accompany him 
in the Procession of the Body of God. The 
Image will pass through Theatre Square, Piolho, 
and Cadeia streets, to the Imperial Chapel, and 
return through Dereita, Alfandega, and Fogo 
streets, tg his chapel in Rue do Lampadoza.” 

The Brotherfoods generally are notified in 
the papers. The Capuchins advertise “a rich 
canopy and custodia (a cupboard for the Host), 
lately arrived from Rome.” It is to be exposed 
for veneration to-morrow at their establishment 
on Castle Hill for the first time. Other profes- 
sors are on the alert. The showmen in the 
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Campo offer the following attractions. 
the Diario: 

“In the Barraca of Good Taste there will be an extraor- 
dinary Divertisement on the day of the Body of God. 

“In the Theatro Magico, a Representation in Three 
Parts: Part 1. The Passion of our Lord, viz., The Birth 
—St. Joseph—Garden of Olives—Holy Magdalen—The 
Tortures—St. Peter—Our Lord of the Paces—St. George 
—The Crucitixion—St. John Baptist—The Resurrection 
—The Holy Virgin. Part 2. Cosmoramic Views. Part 
3. Diverting Phantasmagoria: The Sorcerer—Flying 
Death's Head—The Parisian Galatea—The Changed 
Head—Don ggg ip alking Woman—Garden of Love 
and The Monster. To lude with 

* THREE Cats DANCING THE PoLKa,.” 


I quote 





Of religious plays and interludes by which 
this day was celebrated in the middle ages, 
“The Passion of our Lord” was one; ‘The Cre- 
ation, Deluge, Susannah, Dives and Lazarus, 
Burial of Christ, and scores taken neither from 
the Old Testament nor the New, were others. 
Even the whiskered artists are not wholly novel, 
though the part assigned them may be. They 
were anciently made to act an easier part in 
France. At Aix, on the festival of Corpus 
Christi, the finest tom-cat of the country, wrapt 
in swaddling clothes like a child, was exhibited 
in a magnificent shrine to public admiration. 

The day is not designated, as with us, Corpus 
Christi, but “* Corpo de Deos,” and is celebrated, 
in the language of the Calendars, “ By a solemn 
procession of the Body of God, with the assist- 
ance of their Imperial Majesties and court.” Un- 
der the date of the 14th inst., “Procession of 
the Body of God in the parishes of St. José and 
Candelaria.” On the 21st inst., “ Festival and 
procession of the Body of God in the parishes of 
St. Rita, St. Anna, and the Gloria,” ete. This is 
the uniform language of the Church and people, 
though it sounds strange in ears not used to it. 

The streets were thronged with people hop- 
ing against hope ; for the sky was loWering. The 
early morning promised a splendid day. The 
Corcovado, in verdant vesture, and set off with 
the bright ethereal ground behind him, reared 
his head in glorious relief, as if he, too, had 
donned his best in honor of the festival, and 
was waiting for it to begin. Within an hour he 
shrunk out of sight; for the smiling heavens 
put on a face of sorrow, and at length burst 
into tears. A drizzling rain set in, and con- 
tinued with little intermission through the dzy. 


As St. George is the only sainy that goes | 


through the streets on horseback, and that only 
once a year, I determined, notwithstanding the 
unpromising weather, to call upon him. Reach- 
ing his shabby quarters in the Rua Lampadoza 
—a poor neighborhood—I found a troop of cav- 
alry in front, waiting to escort him to the Im- 
perial chapel in Dereita Street, where the Em- 
peror, ministers of state, the legislature, judges, 
provincial governors, and the elite of the army 
and the church were ready to receive him. <A 
native of the East, his fane reminds one of Ara- 
bian palaces with exteriors indicative of pov- 
erty’s abodes. Here is neither steeple, tower, 
nor clock ; no vestibule, railings, steps, nor even 
flagging, to separate its precincts from the com- 
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mon carriage-way, so that a cart may as easily be 
turned in it as round the corner. The front ele- 
vation resembles the gable-end of a barn—no 
higher, wider, and hardly more tasteful. The 
sill is, of any thing, below the wet and clammy 
pavement. ‘All things look mean about it—even 
to the red curtain that hangs between the door- 
jambs. It is faded, worn out, and borrowed 
from a sister saint—“ Luzia”—whose name is 
wrought on it. 

Like others we push it aside, and entering, 
find the place a mean one; the walls rough, 
and rafters bare, the damp floor giving way 
under one’s feet, while bits of old carpet covered 
the worst spots. Passing by a committee busily 
employed in “exchanging” penny portraits of 
the saint for milreis biought in by devotees, we 
discover George himself, standing in full dress 
against the wall, waiting for the weather to 
clear up. Females crowd to kiss his hand, 
courtesy to him, and some sit down in front to 
admire him. He wears a plumed helmet, a 
cambric tippet frilled round his neck, a crimson 
tunic with skirts reaching to his knees, black 
leggins or boots, with large spurs; his feet are 
already in the stirrups, which are attached to 
his thighs instead of the saddle. He grasps a 
shield in one hand, and a baton in the other. 
A mantle lies ready to throw over him when 
mounted. A short sword is at his waist, and 
muslin frills at his wrists. His stature is that 
ordinary sized soldier, but his ruddy, 
smooth face, without beard, whiskers, or mus- 
His horse 
is in a neighboring stable. His helmet, corselet, 
and armlets, were of pasteboard, colored in imita- 
tion of steel; the shield was made of tin-plate. 

At two Pp.M., no signs of the weather improv- 
ing, the troops, including the mounted guard 
of honor to the saint, were dismissed, and the 
procession given up. I called at the Imperial 
chapel on my way home, and found it crowded. 
Two rows of Imperial halbardiers, extending 
from the entrance to the altar, had just formed 
a clear passage for a miniature procession. The 
organ was playing and eunuchs singing, and so 
foul was the air that two negroes dropped and 
were borne out as dead. I found it impossible to 
remain in five minutes without approaching the 
door for fresh air. The programme was at 
length arranged: first came chanting eunuchs, 
the brotherhood with candles, priests, and can- 
ons; the Body of God under a canopy ; the em- 
peror with a lighted candle; ministers of state 
and others, with their sons in court costumes, 
strongly reminding one of Tom Thumbs in mor- 
ris dances. Then followed the guard with their 
burnished spears. In this order the whole 
passed three times up and down the floor, and 
so wound up the official ceremonies of the day. 

I subsequently called with a friend on the 
“Defender of the Brazilian Empire,” and was 
not a little surprised to find him stowed away 
in a dark closet, and stripped as clean as if a 
troop of Ishmaelites or Camanches had met 
him. He had not a rag to his back. As his 
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equestrian attitudes required something more|a vintem. Next comes a lady with a female 
than a stiff statue, I now saw how the positions | slave behind her; drops on her knees, and for 
of his limbs were varied. He was sitting on a| half a minute prays and crosses herself, rises, 
trestle, and is made, in all respects, like a joint- | drops some vintems, and goes away. She won't 
ed doll. His present charger, a present from | kiss the hand on which so many black mouths 
the Emperor, the sacristan denounces as “a | have been rubbed—and she is right, for I've seen 
wicked beast,” for dishonoring the saint last | enough diseases on black faces here to justify her. 
year by kicking and shying, so that but for Our I was about to leave, when a feeble and pur- 
Lady’s aid, he would have been thrown to the | blind old negra crept forward to the feet; putting 
ground! The image is an old one, of hard | in her head, she pressed her lips to them a dozen 
and heavy wood; its weight about 300 or 350/ times. ‘Then turning to the hand, she fondled 
pounds. It is always mounted in the church. | it, kissed it, laid her left cheek on it, then her 
One horse was trained to kneel till it was prop- | right one, then drew both sides of her face over 
erly adjusted to the saddle. | it, and again rested them on the open palm. 
In reply to a remark about the saint’s nudity, | She seemed unwilling to give place to others 
the zealous sacristan almost shed tears while | waiting. I think some one gave her a hint, for 
telling us that the church was too poor to buy | she reluctantly rose, put a copper acknowledg- 
him any clothing. “We contract,” said he, | ment in the salver, courtesied three times down 
“with an armador to dress him on his festival, | to the floor, and went her way. She was suc- 
and that is all we can do.” It was suggested | ceeded, while I remained, by a score of devotees 
that, as Defender of the Country, he was as of both sexes, of whom half were whites. On 
much entitled to army-pay as Saint Antony. “Si, | mentioning her case to a devout lady, I was told 
senhor.” It was a national shame to leave him | she most likely had some troublesome disease 
thus neglected—“ Si, si, senhor”’—adding, “In | in her face, which she, in common with thou- 
Lisbon the saint receives the salary of a Lieuten- | sands, believed would be expelled by placing it 
ant-Colonel,and his chapel there is very rich.” | in contact with the hand of the holy image. 
Although mid-day, there were probably a thou- 
THE BURIAL OF GOD. sand candles burning, and all in costly candle- 
“The Burial of God” was celebrated in two | sticks. Both blacks and whites thronged about 
or three parishes on subsequent days. I wit- | the prone image. Before I left, three ladies 
nessed a portion of the proceedings of each. | knelt and kissed the wooden hand immediately 
Passing the Candelaria Church I entered and | after it had been touched by negro lips. 
found it thronged. The panel front of Our; The enterprising brotherhood of “ Bom Je- 
Lady’s altar was removed, exposing “a Dead | sus” held their féte not far off. Half a dozen 
Christ” within, as represented below. I got up | mustached, bare-headed soldiers paraded before 
to the place as a gentleman, who had just sa- | the door, handling and pufting cigars, recalling 
luted the image, arose and drew back. A negro | to mind old match-lock heroes blowing their 
girl dropped on her hands and knees, crept to | lints preparatory to firing off their pieces. Push- 
it, and repeatedly kissed the hand, showing, | ing the crimson screen aside, the place was lit 
meanwhile, the soles of her muddied feet to | up more brilliantly than a-ball-room at mid- 
every eye. She rises, drops avintem into a mam- | night. Two of the candelabra at the altar were a 
moth silver salver, overflowing with coin and | couple of brethren in albs, who stood as steady 
bills—courtesies, and retires. Two white lads, | almost as the gilt wooden and plated ones. 
ragged and dirty as clam-boys, speak a few words | Here was more bowing, kneeling, courtesying, 
to each other, cross themselves, fall on their | kissing, and leg-making going on than in the 
knees, and creep forward together; one waits | Candelaria, though no image was placed within 
till the other salutes the hand, and then wriggles | reach of the worshipers. For want of one they 
himself forward to take his turn; each drops in| kissed the floor, steps, carpeting, and penny 
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pictures on the walls. A gentleman—I was | gan a chant, during which the people knelt, and 
told he was a dry-good merchant—beween thir- | the friar just described got into a box-pulpit, 
ty-five and forty years of age, rose from his | which, like all pulpits here, is so placed that the 


knees near me, went directly to the right wall, 
and put his mouth to something on it; next 
crossed himself, went to the railing, then knelt 
and kissed the step—not the altar step, but one | broke into long wailing ejaculations of “ Ma 
where the nave is separated from the choir or | dona!” “ Nossa Senhora!” “Sangue!” “ Mizera- 
chancel; getting up, he made a leg and crossed cordia !” “ Feridas!” ete.; turning occasionally 
over to the opposite wall and kissed something | and pointing to the images. As he warmed, 
there, four or five feet above the floor; and | his gesticulations became energetic. He leaned 
standing on his toes, his neck stretched to the ut- over the edge of the box till his wide-spread 
termost, he attempted to reach a higher object | hands nearly touched the shoulders of devotees 
with his lips. The objects of his worship were | below him; then stepping back, he threw his 
coarse prints of saints. Next two negroes drew | head, his eyes, and, to the uttermost, his arms 
up through the middle of the audience, and | np to the ceiling—the very action of a nurse 
kissed the floor, then the step. Three white | lifting an infant from the floor, and holding it 
men and one woman followed them. The filthy | at arms’ length above her. There was one nov- 
condition of the soles of the negroes contrasted | elty in his manner which struck me rather favor- 
strongly with a pair of new pumps a dandy of a ably, viz.: as he finished each telling passage, he 
man turned up a little way from them. At one | sunk—and not ungracefully—into his seat, where 
time five men and two women were before me | he remained half, and sometimes a whole min- 
with their mouths on the floor: I had rather | ute, till fresh ideas rose in him. He rarely spoke 
have seen them in any other position. five minutes without sitting down ; occasionally 
Not fecling much edified by these groveling | he gave out a sentence in that position, with one 
scenes, I turned toward the Paula. ‘The steps | hand on the edge of the pulpit and the other ap- 
in front swarmed with negroes selling fruit and | plying a handkerchief to his perspiring face; but 
doces to exhausted worshipers. The altar was as | the instant a new view of the subject, or a touch- 
gorgeous as that of the Carmo; but the greatest | ing thought occurred, he started up, and put it 
novelty were the contents of two silversmiths’ | into glowing language, i. ¢., if one might judge 
shops, piled on tables at each side of the altar, | by his excitement. I suppose his hearers were 
and guarded by musketeers. Here were trays, | affected, though they gave no visible sign of be- 
ewers, basins, pitchers, and other things, besides | ing so. Possibly the indifferent Portuguese in 
some large caldron-looking vessels, whose use | which these Italian apostles are said to deliver 
was not apparent. Of trays alone I counted over | themselves, diminishes the effect of their elocu- 
forty, most of which were not less than three feet | tion. He had no book nor notes about him. 
long, and of proportional width. What this I began to tire, and thought of leaving; but 
meant I could not imagine, not dreaming that | after another short chant, another friar stepped 
the whole could belong to one church ; but it was into the speaking-box, older and stouter than his 
evenso, The Paula Brotherhood is very wealthy, | predecessor, with a darker beard and fairer skin : 
and surpasses others in this branch of devotion. | his action was confined chiefly to his head, com- 
I next strolled up Castle Hill, to witness some | bined with a singular habit or power of drawing 
new performances announced by the Capuchins. | down his neck into his body, and suddenly push- 
Seventy or eighty persons, mostly women and | ing it up again. Seated or standing, his head 
children, were waiting for the service to begin. | rose with his ideas and his voice—now buried 
Suddenly the profound silence was broken by a 
loud hammering that knocked all meditation on 
the head—carpenters fitting up a scaffold for mu- 
sicians, six of whom soon came in, with a bass- 
viol, two violins, a couple of flutes, and a clar- 
ionet. One of the preachers emerged from the 
vestry. Bless me! I exclaimed to myself, how 
like the pictures of his class I have seen! There 
is something unpleasant to Protestant feelings 
in his appearance, independent of a coarseness 
that of itself is any thing but agreeable. A 
shaven crown, a reddish peaked and matted 
beard, uncovered neck and exposed sternum, 
bare legs, and feet pushed into slip-shod wooden 
slippers, large and hairy hands, and his only | 
garment a brown serge gown, tied round his | 
middle with a cord, from which hangs a string | 
of beads. Then there is the ugly hood or cowl 
flapping behind, turned back like the hinged 
cover of a coffee-pot or tankard. 
The music struck up, and two Capuchins be- 


speaker does not lose sight of the images, or turn 
. sd . 

his back to them or the altar. As the chanting 

ceased he rose to speak, and every now and then 











beneath his cowl, now half a foot above it, and 
still rising. 

A slight rain was falling, which I preferred 
encountering to remaining longer. As I came 
in sight of Derieva Street the sound of music 
came up, and shortly after appeared, some two 
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hundred feet below, the Mizeracordia Procession 
of the Burial. I reached the Hospital in time 
to witness its order and arrival. The unpleas- 
ant weather had reduced the number of spec- 
tators. The performers were drabbled, and 
seemed anxious to get in-doors. 


Oe TLR 


THE COFFIN. 


First came a man with a powerful matraca;| More angels, led by brothers, came next, fol- 
then a young monk in a white hood and tippet, | lowed by the tallest of their number, a girl 
both in one—the latter went all round him, and | of fourteen, who mounted a pair of steps, 
reached to his elbows: the former was bound | and, chanting, opened a white cloth, the hand- 
round his head with a new j-inch hempen rope. | kerchief of Veronica, whom she represented. 
He carried before hima black wooden cross, over | She performed the part exceedingly well, not- 
the transverse bar of which a white cloth was | withstanding the thick drizzling rain. Step- 
thrown in the form of the letter M, to signify | ping down, the brother took up the steps, and 
death—Morte. The cloth is supposed to be the | all went forward again. Now came brothers, 
one in which the body of Christ was enveloped | monks, and candles; angels, monks, and broth- 
by Joseph of Arimathea. A number of monks, | ers; and then “Nossa Senhora,” erect, large as 
draped like the cross-bearer, follow. Then came life, in purple dress, silver rays on her forehead, 
brothers in white gowns, bearing candles; and | and standing on a stage richly paneled, and 
after them angels—children, chiefly girls, dressed | set off with cypress but no flowers. Borne, as 
as such, with wings and a colored gauze cloud | the coffin was, on men’s shoulders, she might 
attached by wire to the shoulders of each, Next | be seen over the heads of the people a mile 
three women (or men disguised as such), repre- | off, by far the most conspicuous member of the 
senting “the three Marys.” They were con-} Pomp. 
cealed in gowns and hoods, with their faces bent| The band of music, more brothers in white albs 
toward the ground, and had a mournful 
appearance. A large ring of silver was 
attached to the head of each, to signify a 
halo, or nimbus. 

The coffin, more like a French bed- 
stead, came next. It had four short 
posts and feet, with panels richly carved 
and gilt. On a mattress lay a “Dead 
Christ”—one of those exposed in church- 
es, or, as it is here named, “The Body 
of God.” The whole was borne by four 
monks on two staves, whose ends rested 
on their shoulders. Each carried a 
pronged stick to support the load, at in- 
tervals, when all stand to hear an angel- 
chant. They wore hoods, and tippets, 
and hempen cords by way of ribbons. 

The canopy was borne high over the coffin 
by men in the same style of mourning. 
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and bearing candles, came next, and last of all 
thesoldiery. Inthe hurry to get out of the rain, 
Nossa Senhora was nearly knocked off her base. 
Her head came slap against the door-jamb, in 
consequence of the bearers on one side not 
lowering her from their shoulders in concert 
with their comrades. She passed through at a 
low angle with the horizon. After the doors 
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The rain so increased that no one supposed | 
any other pageant would take place. The 
Carmo one did not; but the Paula brother- 
hood, who excel in these things, after waiting 
in vain till six o’clock for clear weather, de- 
termined not wholly to disappoint the public, 
the angels, and themselves. Arranging matters 
as well as they could, in large apartments con- 
nected with the church, the Pomp emerged 
from the side passage, where the waxen Ex 
Votos were, on the tront stoop or platform, and 
pacing slowly along it to the main entrance, 
turned in, proceeded toward the high altar, and 
thence, through a side-door, into the interior 
again. 

Of the last spectacle of the kind I ever expect 
to see I shall preserve a few particulars, although, 
excepting the superior style in which it was got 





up, it differed little.from that of the Mizera- 


were closed, the leader of the “Pomp” once 
more worked his matraca, whose sounds died 
gradually away in the extensive interior.— 
The soldiers now put on their caps, and, with 
reversed arms, were marched to their bar- 
racks. 

Some of the implements (in miniature) ca* 
ried by the angels are figured below. 
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cordia. The managers being wealthy and am- 
bitious of outshining other establishments, their 
angels are allowed to be the handsomest, and, 
with their saints, to have the best fit-outs. 
While others can hardly draw an audience, 
they command full houses. 

The church was darkened—the glimmering 
of a solitary candle barely preventing persons 
from, running against each other. Only when 
a new-comer, or one whose patience in waiting 
was worn out, pushed the crimson screen in 
the door-way momentarily aside, did sufficient 
light flash in to enable us to distinguish the 
faces of those close by us. The place was three- 
fourths full of people (no females), all moving 
and muttering lixe so many discontented phan- 
toms. The greater part had been thus em- 
ployed’between three and four hours. 

At last the sound of a distant rattle came 
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from the interior; it drew nearer, ceased, and 
soon after was heard as if in the street, when 
those with umbrellas rushed forth and met the 
bareheaded musicians and soldiers stepping out 
of the side-passage upon the platform or long 
stoop, along which the troops formed a passage 
to the church door. Soon there came forth a 
swarm of candle-bearers, who, with undignified 
speed, hastened in again through the front door 
for shelter. They were followed by a monk in 
a white long gown and hood—the latter bound 
round his temples with a half-inch rope—bear- 
ing a black cross, on which a towel formed the 
letter M, as in the Mizeracordia spectacle. 
More candle-bearers, then brothers and a le- 
gion of angels; over the heads of several their 
guardians held umbrellas. Next, a neat pedes- 
tal was brought forth and placed on the flag- 
ging. An angel came, and, being lifted up, 
chanted a strain on the sufferings of the Sav- 
iour—unfolding from a roller, as she sung, a 
piece of white muslin, full six feet long, on 
which was depicted a full-length figure of Christ 
dead. This she turned gracefully round that 
all might see. Her voice was sweet and plaint- 
ive, and the little performance quite affecting. 
Veronica’s handkerchief took a likeness only of 
the Saviour’s face, but the cloth his body was 
laid in received an impression of the whole. 
It was a copy of the latter that the little song- 
stress unrolled before us. 

She passed in and made way for the Coffin, 
or Golden Bed, as some call it, upheld by monks 
in white hoods and cassocks. ‘A dead Christ” 
lay on it. It was partially covered by a rich 
counterpane. ‘The three Marys” followed 
weeping, dressed in long russet gowns and close 
hoods, and handkerchiefs in their hands. Their 
halos seemed made of bobbin wire, and might 
any where else have been taken for the frames 
of caps or bonnets. Next came Saint John and 
Mary Magdalene; she is one of the preceding 
trio, being twice represented. In the Carmo 
procession the Prophets always attend as mourn- 
ers. 

Next three suspicious-looking, bare-armed 
chaps in steel caps drew up—Roman execu- 
tioners. Behind them walked the centurion 
in gorgeous array ; golden helmet, scarlet tunic, 
a staff surmounted by an eagle, and every in- 
signia of an ancient military officer. The char- 
acter was well conceived, but spoiled by attempts 
to make it gigantic. The person of this actor 
was swelled by stuffing, and, from the vibration 
of the upper part, his head was clearly within 
the breast of the figure; the face was a mask. 
The helmet and metal ornaments were too 
heavy to be controlled by the artificial neck 
and shoulders. He passed quickly, as if desir- 
ous of escaping observation; but his sight was 
defective: he stumbled on ascending the only 
steps at the front door, and would have fallen 
but for St. John, against whose back he stag- 
gered. 

Flocks of angels now flitted past us. Ere 
they had disappeared the image of “ Our Lady” 





was out on the stoop, and exposed to the rain. 
Similar in size and outline with her sister of the 
Mizeracordia, she was beautifully carved, paint- 
ed, and arrayed. Between the rays of her 
crown were seven stars. Diamonds and other 
gems formed her frontlet. Her robe was purple 
velvet, with gold stars wrought on it. She stood 
on an elaborately ornamented platform, which 
rested on the shoulders of men draped like the 
coffin-bearers. Aware of her being the most at- 
tractive person in the Pomp, the managers al- 
lowed her to remain full five minutes in the 
storm. Nothing common is put on her. Her 
dress and jewels are of the most costly material. 

Parents commonly send a confidential person 
with their angels, who is careful not to lose sight 
of them, on account of the jewels on the per- 
sons and dresses. The breast-piece of one was 
almost covered with diamonds. A doctor last 
year decked out his daughter so gorgeously, and 
chiefly with borrowed gems, that he would not 
trust her even in the vestry without an attend- 
ant. Ifa father belongs to the brotherhood, he 
can accompany his child in the procession. If 
not, no. It is a rule that none but a church 
brother must lead an angel. 


BOJESMAN AND LION. 


THE LION AND HIS KIND. 

NTIL within a few years past, very little 
has been known of the history and habits 

of the most notable members of the feline fam- 
ily. Every thing relating to the tiger—except 
as an animal killed in the chase, or as a captive 
is still unreliable. The constant emigration 
of our adventurous citizens to the wilderiess 
of our vast continent, has recently made us ac- 
quainted with the cougar—the largest of the 
cat-family known to America—while the prow- 
ess of Cumming has unfolded the haunts of the 
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lion to the gaze of the civilized w'rld. Speak- 
ing, therefore, with authoriiy regarding these 
two animals, we can devote more space to their 
description than to those of inferior importance. 
The Western Continent has ben exempted by 
Providence from animals of the most destruct- 
ive kinds, as the lion is a native of Africa, and 
the tiger of India; the ounce, the ocelot, the 
leopard, the lynx, and the cougar are more dif- 
fused, but are never met in sufficient num- 
bers to occupy a prominent place in natural 
history. In the development of our paper, we 
have endeavored to use the most popular name , 
and have proceeded in our descriptions from the 
smallest representative of the felines up to the 
acknowledged head of the family; and, by com- 
mon consent, the noblest beast that lives. 


THE DOMESTIC CAT. 


The Household Cat—the only domesticated 
representative of the feline race—is a univer- 
sal favorite ; it is so neat in its habits, so beau- 
tiful in form, graceful in gesture, and so useful 
withal ; for without the cat, our houses, in many 
cases, would not only become uninhabitable on 
account of vermin, but it is safe to say that sec- 
tions of country would be overrun with rats, and 
rendered unfit for the residence of man. Al- 
though the cat is not distinguished for its intel- 
ligence, still, when closely observed, it will be 
found to possess great sagacity; but it seldom 
exerts its facuities except for selfish purposes. 
The cat, as a general rule, shows no attach- 
ment to persons, only to places; yet it is one of 
the few dumb creatures that take an interest 
in their young after they are able to provide 
for themselves. In European countries it is 
quite common to hear of eccentric individuals 
who make companions of cats, and in England 
wills are not infrequent, which provide for these 
feline favorites after the testator is in the grave. 

The cat, long as it has been domesticated, 
retains, in a remarkable degree, its instinctive 
passion for hunting; and a tame cat, once adopt- 
ing a wild life, is more destructive, its size con- 
sidered, than any other animal; and, after one 
or two generations, its progeny assumes a bluish- 
gray color, which no doubt is the appearance 
of the original type. Tame cats frequently 
abandon the ignoble labor of destroying rats 
and mice, and take to the hedges and neigh- 
boring woods, and bring home woodcock, part- 





ridges, quail, and other game birds; and in 
England they have been trained to become 
most successful poachers upon the preserves of 
the wealthy landholder. 

The most remarkable illustration of this habit 
is given in an account of a cat owned by a gen- 
tleman living on Elk Run, in Virginia. It would 
seem that the plantation was much infested by 
snakes, which were protected by stone fences 
and thorn hedges. The cat having killed one 
of the reptiles, it devoted its energies to their 
extermination. In time it extended its field 
of operations to the adjoining woods, distant 
perhaps a mile, and would often return home 
with a snake many feet in length in its mouth. 

The fondness of cats for certain sweet-scent- 
ed herbs is well known, valerian being their 
favorite perfume. They are also highly sus- 
ceptible of every change in the atmosphere, be- 
coming gloomy and hypochondriacal in damp 
and rainy weather, and buoyant and playful on 
bright and sunny days. As an inmate of the 
family circle, they are never objected to by the 
most careful honsekeeper; and the fat and pam- 
pered grimalkin, as it lies curled up on the 
hearth-rug, or reposes in the luxuriously cush- 
ioned chair, sheds an air of comfort and quiet 
about its vicinity that is felt by the most casual 
observer. The voice of the domestic cat is pe- 
culiar ; and unlike all its species, in being very 
flexible, its ery frequently approaching the tones 
of the human voice. It was these mysterious 
sounds, joined with its unsocial characteristics, 
that made the cat an object of superstitious ven- 
eration among our ancestors; at the present 
day it holds an envied place at the fireside, 
and divides with the faithful dog the attentions 
and caresses of the social circle, from which all 
other quadrupeds are rigorously excluded. 

The Wild Cat is common toalmost every coun- 
try, and is celebrated for its ferocity; it is dis- 
tinguishable from the domestic cat not only by 
its superior size, but by the shortness of its tail, 
which shows that it is of another species. In the 


CATS’ TAILS.* 


South and West it is still very numerous in the 
forests and swamps, and affords much sport for 
the hunter. We question if it was ever tamed, 
or made to show the least indication of friend- 
ship for its captors. We had, for very many 
weeks, caged in a room that we almost con- 
stantly occupied, a full-grown animal, which 
had been raised from a kitten in captivity—in 
all the time that it was in our possession, we 
never remember looking up but the cat had its 
malignant eye upon us, and greeted our ob- 
servation by a growl of defiance or 2 snazl of 
hate. The wild cat makes its nest in hollow 
* 1. Tail of Domestic Cat. 2. Tail of Wild Cat 
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trees, near the ground, and is so ingenious in 
disguising its location that it is rarely discover- 
ed. It is very successful in its search for food, 
and every species of bird and small quadruped be- 
comes its prey. When it once discovers a drove 
of wild turkeys, it will keep in their vicinity un- 
til the young and inexperienced are destroyed. 

In hunting the cat, the creature has been 
known to display a great deal of intelligence 
in its efforts to escape the hounds. It wilf, 


when hard pressed, run up and down the trunk | 
of a tree several times, and then, climbing to | 


the topmost branches, take a flying leap to an 


adjoiaing monarch of: the forest, and thus en- | 
deavor to destroy the trail. As a last resort for | 


safety, it will take to some gigantic and heaven- 
ward-lifted limb, from which it will look down 


upon the dogs below, and snarl and growl de- | 


fiance. Tormented by an occasional discharge 
of bird-shot, it will finally leap from its airy 
perch into the very jaws of the hounds, and 
throwing itself on its back, do more hard fight- 
ing with its claws and teeth, in a given length 
of time, than any other animal in the world; 
and give the spectator a realizing sense of the 
tremendous exaggeration of the Western bra- 
vado, who, among other things, professes himself 
perfectly able “to whip his weight in wild cats.” 

We had an acquaintance, some years ago, 
who, upon a business trip, left the crowded 
streets of New York, and threaded the then half- 
wild wastes of Northern Mississippi. While 
riding along, he heard in the road what he sup- 
posed to be a stray kitten, and upon examina- 
tion discovered, among some dried ‘eaves, a 
juvenile wild cat, that could scarcely walk. 
Without reflection, he transferred they little 
creature to his coat pocket, where it kept up its 
cries. Suddenly the gentleman was startled by 
a growl in his rear, and to his horror he dis- 
covered the infuriated mother, fierce with rage, 
and ardently bent upon avenging the attempted 
abduction of her young. Striking spurs to his 
already jaded horse, he dashed along the road 
as best he could, the while finding it perfectly 
impossible to pull the kitten out of his pocket, 
so firmly did the young imp fasten its claws to 
the lining. Each moment seemed more immi- 
nent with peril; twice did the “ varmint” near- 
ly sueceed in fastening upon the haunches of 
the horse, but, as good fortune would have it, 
the appearance of a plantation, and the sound 
of dogs, alarmed the cat, and she beat a retreat. 
It was many months before our friend got en- 
tirely over his “scare,” and was relieved of 
dreams that he was pursued by a dread phantom 
that resembled that terrible cat. 

In the early settlement of Kentucky, a school- 
master was sitting alone in his log-cabin, when 
he was surprised to see a large cat enter his 
premises. Ignorant of the prowess of the an- 
imal, he shut the door, and commenced the at- 
tack. The battle was long and bloody, the 
man being nearly torn into shreds; and when 
“iscovered in the morning, he was found with 
his hands upon the cat’s throat, his knees upon its 

Vor. X.—No. 60.—3 A 








haunches ; the animal dead and stiffened by cold. 
The victor, in his terror, had probably remain- 
ed in the position described the livelong night, 
his muscles paralyzed, his nerves shattered; 
and never, through a long life, did he entirely 
recover from the terrible encounter. 


THE OCELOT. 


The Ocelot is the tiger-cat of Peru and Mex- 
ico. It is beautifully marked, and is altogether 
a very attractive and playful little animal. It 
is quite common among the Indians in a half 
domesticated state; and is often led about the 
streets by a string, and, thus feebly guarded, 
offered for sale. Its principal food, when wild, 
is the monkey, which it rivals in activity and 
stratagem. 


THE CARACAL, 


The Caracal of Asia and Africa, and the Lynx 
of North America, are animals strongly resem- 


THE LYNX. 
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bling each other in appearance and disposi- | The Ounce is a native of India, and until re- 
tion. They are both perfectly untamable, and | cently was confounded with the leopard. a is 
seem to be designed by nature to keep within | easily distinguished from that animal by its 
bounds the numbers of the smaller animals of | rough exterior and bushy tail; but many natu- 
the forest, acting the same part on land that| ralists still contend that it is the leopard, its pe- 
destructive fish do in the sea. The skin of the | culiarities arising from its being an warned 
lynx forms an important article of commerce, | of mountainous regions. Nothing is known of 
many thousands being annually imported into | its natural history. 
England by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The Chetah is one of the most beau- 
tifal animals, not only of the feline fam- 
ily, but of the world, and is common to 
India and Africa. In the former coun- 
try they are domesticated, and trained to 
pursue and bring down game. It is the 
custom to take them hoodwinked upon 
the field, where they are brought as nigh 
as possible to the place where deer and 
antelopes may be feeding; the eyes of 
the chetah are then ‘exposed and direct- 
ed toward the game. The moment that 
the animal understands the wishes of its 
master, it leaps from the cart, and creeps 
along as it does in its wild state, hiding 
behind intervening bushes and stones, 
precisely like a cat when attempting to 
catch a bird. Nearing the vicinity of 
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THE LEOPARD. 


The Leopard, though smaller than the 
tiger, when wounded is considered but 
little less formidable by its enemies. The 
usual method of capturing it is in traps. 
People having the greatest knowledge of 
its habits refrain from confining it in a 
cage, but fasten it by a thong around the 
loins, and a chain attached to a post, just 
as they are every where represented in 
Pompeian paintings. In this state of semi- 
confinement the animal best displays its 
wonderful grace and action. The leopard 
is without difficulty trained to perform 
many feats, and seems to be the most 
sportive of its whole family. Among the 
branches of trees, while at their play, 
they spring about so swiftly that the eye 
can scarcely follow their movements. In- 
the unsuspecting herd, it singles out its victim, | dividuals have become quite celebrated for their 
reaches it by two or three tremendous leaps, and | intelligence and good-nature. An Englishman 
brings it to the ground. | in India owned one, named Sai, that went at 

pleasure about the house, and seemed to 

find the greatest amusement in looking at 

the street scenes out of a certain window. 

If the children of the family wished to oc- 

cupy his place, they unceremoniously thrust 

him aside. He was full of play, and was by 

no means averse to a practical joke, such 

as knocking over his attendant if he got 

asleep, or perhaps jumping upon the back 

of the servants as they would be stooping 

down to clean the floor. Sai was passion- 

ately fond of lavender water, a predilec- 

tion accidentally discovered; on one oc- 

casion, while his master wWhs pouring 

some lavender water on his handkerchief, 

Sai, who was sitting by, tore it out of his 

. hands, and continued rolling over with it 
THE OUNCE. until it was reduced to fragments. Before 
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his social qualities were known, he escaped 
from the yard where he was kept, and rushed 
round the ramparts, creating consternation in 
his course. The castle gates were closed, the 
officers, who had doors to their apartments, 
shut them, and the sentinels, who had none, 
ran away. The piayful creature was thus left 
to complete his frolic by himself; and at last 
permitted his keeper to quietly lead him back 
to his cage. Sai was finally carried to En- 
gland. On the voyage he got ducked in the sea, 
which seemed to nearly break his heart, and he 
suffered terribly from sickness. His daily al- 
lowance of food was a parrot a day, hardly 
enough to keep him from starving. On his ar- 
rival in England he was presented to the Duch- 
ess of York. One morning his new mistress called 
to see him, and he appeared playful and in his 
usual health, but at -g he was found dead. 
Sai, after he once L».usue civilized, showed for 
his benefactors all the affection and faithfulness 
of a dog, and illustrated, in a most remarkable 
degree, that in natural disposition the leopard 
is far less cruel than the other representatives 
of the feline family. The Romans, in cele- 
brating the feast of Bacchus, used to have a 
pageant, drawn through the streets, consisting 
of a pair of leopards attached to a car, in which 
rode a human representative of the infant god. 


THE JAGUAR. 


The Jaguar is a native of America, and very 
closely resembles the leopard. 
the track of wild herds of cattle and horses, 
and thus finds its principal subsistence. Its 
inode of killing its prey differs from that of the 
other felide, which is to seize by the throat. 
The jaguar, on the contrary, is said to spring 
upon the back of its victim, and, by its arms and 
with a sudden jerk of the head, dislocate the 
neck. Its strength is sufficient to enable it to 
drag the body of a horse a great distance. Un- 
like the other members of the cat family, it 
readily takes to the water, and not only swims 
rivers, but is successful in catching fish in shal- 


low water, of which it seems to be very fond. 
It is related that, many years since, a jaguar 
took possession of the church of Santa Fé, and 
killed the padre. The priest’s absence caused 
suspicion, and a coadjutor went into the church, 
but, to the people, was as unaccountably delayed 
as his predecessor. After some time another 
priest entered the church, and was instantly at- 
tacked by the jaguar, but he managed to escape 
and give the alarm. No one now could be found 
brave enough to enter the building, so the peo- 
ple unroofed a corner of the church, and shot 
their enemy from a safe distance. 

A jaguar penetrated a squatter’s hut in search 
of food, and the wife, the only human occupant 
at the moment, leaped for safety into a large 
store-chest, fastening with a spring, which obliged 
her to keep her fingers between the lid and the 
side of the chest, lest she should be suffocated 
for want of air. The jaguar soon discovered 
| the hiding-place, and tried to push his head 

into the chest, but he could not raise the lid, 
| nor could his paws obtain entrance. Presently 
| he discovered the woman’s fingers, and began 
to lick them with his rough tongue. ot being 
| able to accomplish any thing at the side of the 
| box, he jumped on, the top, and by his weight 

broke his poor prisoner's fingers. For a long 
| time he continued his efforts to obtain his prey, 

but at last, finding all of his endeavors useless, 

he went away. The woman at daybreak re- 
| leased herself and alarmed the neighbors, and, 

on the return of the husband, a search for the 

jaguar was commenced, which resulted in find- 
ing a pair, together with theircubs. It is hard- 
| ly necessary to say that these “vaimints” were 
| summarily dispatched. 





It follows in | 


THE COUGAR. 


The Cougar is the American lion—at least it 
bears a closer resemblance to that noble brute 
than any other of the feline family, for it is 
destitute of the stripes of the tiger, the spots of 
the leopard, and the rosettes of the jaguar; but 
when full-grown possesses a tawny-red color, 
almost uniform over the whole body, and hence 
the inference that it is like the lion. Some 
naturalists call it the puma; the Anglo-Amer- 





icans the panther, or “painter,” as it is gener- 
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ally termed in the back-woods. Cougar is a| the light that it may not betray. Most animals 
corruption of the Mexican name, and such we | of the forest drink at night, and at particular 
please to term it. The animal is remarkable places ; thus finally the deer, the elk, or even the 
for the extensive range of country which it in-| lordly buffalo appears, and ere it has slaked its 
habits, for it has been found in all the inter- thirst, the cougar has dropped from his nestling- 
mediate space between Paraguay and the great | place and descended as quietly as a dried leaf 
lakes of North America. In form it is less| upon the neck of his victim. But now all is 
attractive than the generality of its species, | changed—the cougar instantly becomes the act- 
there being an apparent want of symmetry; for| ive fiend—his claws and teeth sink into the 
it is observable that its back is hollow, its legs | quivering flesh, and away flies the fated victim 
short and thick, and its tail does not grace-| with the speed of an arrow. In vain it rushes 
fully taper; yet nature has invested the cougar | against the trunks of trees, or scours through 
with other qualities as a compensation, the most | the inhospitable cane-brake to brush off the de- 
remarkable of which is an apparent power to | stroyer—the cougar has fastened himself with 
render itself quite invisible; for so cunningly | the tenacity of death, and even as the wild race 
tinged is its fur, that it perfectly mingles with | continues, drinks up the warm and throbbing 
the bark of trees—in fact, with all subdued tints | blood. Life, tenacious as it is among the ru- 
—and stretched upon a limb, or even extended | minants of the forest, is soon sapped by the re- 
upon the floor of its dimly-lighted cage, you | morseless appetite of the destroyer; and as the 
must prepare your eye by considerable mental | victim falls and expires, the cougar stealthily 
resolution to be assured of its positive presence. | extends himself along the body, suspiciously 
We knew a party of hunters, on the prairies of | glances around, as if challenging a dispute for 
Louisiana, who spent a portion of a day under | the prize, and then satisfies for the moment 
quite a small and perfectly leafless tree, and | his insatiable appetite. 
never suspected, until it leaped to the ground, Excited now, rather than appeased, he rushes 
the presence of an immense cougar, that was | back to his eyrie, resumes his watching, and 
all the time a few feet above their heads in the | darts down again upon some helpless animal, 
naked branches; and then so quiet were its move- | accompanying his acts with ten-fold ferocity— 
ments that the interruption would have passed | blood rather increasing than appeasing his lust. 
for a fleeting shadow of the sun, had not the ani- | Thus passes the night, until the butcher is lit- 
mal been discerned as it moved away upon the | erally covered with gore. The first streak of 
open plain. the morning sun that illumes the horizon sends 
The cougar, which is not unfrequently kill- | him to his hiding-place. With the stealthy, cow- 
ed in the Southwest and in Texas, seldom | ardly step of the midnight assassin and murder- 
measures more than: six feet in length; and | er, he seeks obscurity, and calms his passions 
fortunately—for they are yery destructive—they | by cleansing his soiled coat of every stain, and 
are but seldom seen in any inhabited part of | at the close of the labor sinks into disturbed 
our continent; but we notice that one was re-| sleep, to resume his work again when the dark- 
cently slain in California which measured nine | ness of night rests upon the earth. 
feet, including the tail, which is about one-third There are times, however, when a destroyer 
of the whole. Their habits are exceedingly | more terrible than the cougar himself is on his 
solitary, and they never approach the residences | path. ‘The hunter has brought the well-trained 
of human beings except when impelled by hun- | dogs to assist him on the scent, and already the 
ger—preferring the most retired passes in the | deep bay of the excited hound is yelping forth 
mountains and the deeper gloom of the swamps. | the desire for blood. ‘The wild beast—a short 
Hunting only for game in the night, and pos- | time before so relentless, so powerful, and in 
sessing, as we have already stated, an extraor- | his domain so apparently omnipotent—feels that 
dinary power of concealment, they are strangers | his doom is sealed. Strange as it may be, 
every where, and their appearance throws neigh- | he has an instinctive dread; the lord of the 
borhoods into excitement, for the mystery at- | creation is upon him; the breath of powder 
tending their movements ever exaggerates the | unnerves his muscles of iron; and the cougar 
idea of their power to injure and destroy. flies — flies with even more terror than the 
The cougar reaches the top of a tree with al-| helpless deer that has suffered in his grasp. 
most the ease of a bird—depending upon his! As a last resort, he mounts a tree; the unerr- 
claws to retain the momentum in his favor | ing scent of the dogs shames the sight in its 
gained by his first spring. Selecting a lower | knowledge, and betrays the presence of the now 
limb of some gigantic tree that overhangs a wa- | immolated destroyer. The sharp ringing of the 
tering-place, or a “salt-lick,” if one be in the | rifle is followed by the body of the lifeless con- 
neighborhood, he lies extended along his perch, | gar coming helpless to the ground ; for, with all 
looking—upon the most critical examination of | his power, he yields to the fiat which gave man 
a spectator—more like a line of dried moss, er | dominion over every living thing that moveth 
an excrescence on the bark, than a blood-thirsty | upon the face of the earth. 
beast of prey. Here he keeps his vigil—his| It is a singular fact regarding the cougar that 
eyes alone are moving; but even their fires are | his flesh is used by some people as an article 
partially quenched from observation by silken | of food, and it is represented as tasting, under 
lashes, which, like the lantern of the thief, darken | the charms of the culinary art, like any thing 
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but “cat.” In stock-raising countries, where 
the cougar is most frequently found, its thefts 
are mostly confined to stealing young heifers 
for food. 

A poor fellow, living on the prairies of Ope- 
lousas, who was suspected of such acts, was once 
surprised with various quarters of supposed beef 
hanging pendent from the rafters of the veranda 
of his house; nay, more, it was smoking upon 
his table, and giving out any thing but unsavory 
fumes. Upon being charged with taking what 
was not his own, he showed first his title to what 
he possessed in the characteristic document of 
an old rifle, and as dress makes the animal 
as well as the man, he farther confirmed his 
rights by exhibiting the skins of two large cou- 
gars, which belonged not to the drove of the 
servile brutes of the vacherie, but to the wilds ; 


and were the property of the hunter who pos- | 


sessed the strong arm and unflinching bravery 


to slay them, and set the mark of ownership | 


where by nature all was free and untamed. 

A hunter on the Rio Grande, who was invari- 
ably unsuccessful, became so much annoyed by 
the taunts of his companions, that he determ- 
ined to adopt the Camanche Indian fashion of 
hunting, and accordingly dressed himself in a 
deer-skin, and ornamented his head with huge 
antlers. Thus equipped he sallied out, and 
took his place at a favorite “stand.” A few 
moments only elapsed before a cougar, perch- 
ed in the limbs of the tree above, thinking that 
he saw “a sure enough buck,” leaped from his 
airy abode plump on the hunter’s back, at the 
same time burying his claws and teeth deeply 
into the dried skin. A yell of fright and as- 
tonishment greeted the cougar, such as never 
before was heard from the throat of living ven- 
ison, and dropping his game, the animal and 
the hunter tock different directions, it being a 
matter of uncertainty, even to this day, which 
of the two was most alarmed. 

An American lady, Mrs. Jane Swisshelm, 
furnishes the world with a description of the 
cougar that is thrillingly interesting. She 
says that at a certain time past, her husband 
bought in Arkansas a cougar, six months old, 
which had been caught while a kitten in the 
woods. ‘The creature was brought home, and 
remained a prisoner four years, at the end of 
which time he died. Tom, such was his name, 
was nine feet in length, of a gray color on his 
back and sides, and nearly white on the belly 
and throat. His back was generally perfectly 
straight, his form symmetrical, and his move- 
ments lithe and graceful. If in exceeding good- 
humor he would purr; but if he wished to in- 
timidate he would raise his back, erect his hair, 
and spit like a cat. In the twilight of the even- 
ing the animal was accustomed to pace back 
and forth to the full extent of his limits, ever 
and anon uttering a short, piercing shriek, which 
made the valley reverberate for half a mile or 
more in every direction. Mrs. Swisshelm says 
these sounds were the shrillest, and at the same 
time the most mournful she ever heard. They 











might, perhaps, be likened to the scream of a 
woman in an agony of terror. 

The natural ferocity of the panther was at 
length so far subdued, that his fair mistress 
sometimes ventured, when he was in good-hu- 
mor, to stroke his head and feel his paw. On one 
occasion, indeed, when he had broken his chain, 
and all the men in the house, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Swisshelm, had fled to the barn for 
safety, she seized him by the collar as he took 
refuge in the dining-room, and held him until 
her husband took effectual measures to secure 
him. At length, however, the lady was thrown 
from a carriage, and so severely injured that 
she was confined to her bed several weeks. She 
says: 

“When we appeared on crutches we inad- 
vertently went quite near the cougar, and were 
warned by a low growl that he was regarding us 
as his prey. We turned and found him crouch- 
ed within five or six feet of us, ready to spring 
—his eyes green and blazing, and the tip of his 
tail moving from side to side. We kept our 
eyes fastened on his; there was no one within 
call, and we tried to make him remember us by 
talking to and naming him. 

“*Tom—poor Tom!’ but Tom’s eyes lost 
none of their fire, and the tail kept up its regu- 
lar motion. 

“ Then we tried to intimidate him, as we had 
often done before, by assuming a voice of com- 
mand. ‘Tom! Tom! Down :Tom!’ but Tom 
kept his hostile attitude, and we—in doubt as 
to whether his chain was long enough to reach 
us, or strong enough to resist the spring we saw 
he intended making—kept our place and tried 
to stare him out of countenance. 

“ After what appeared to us a long time, 
trusting to the power of the eye to keep him 
still, we set our crutches, and still speaking to 
him, threw ourself backward a step. The in- 
stant we moved he sprang, but the chain held 
him, and being too short, he rebounded against 
a post, and fell to the floor some eighteen inches 
from where we stood.” 

It i» no wonder that a woman possessed of 
such nerve should become a champion for her 
sex. 

The Royal Tiger is a native of Hindostan, 
and although it has been hunted from time im- 
memorial by the native princes, and in recent 
times by numberless Europeans, still nothing is 
known ef this most formidable animal beyond 
the incidents connected with its destruction in 
the jungles. No one has followed it to its den, 
or watched its nocturnal adventures. Its habits 
remain, therefore, matters of speculation. 

The ferocity of the tiger’s disposition has been 
exaggerated ; but although capable of being made 
quite gentle, they are unreliable in their habits, 
and apt at any instant to attempt the gratifica- 
tion of a blood-thirsty disposition. Keepers of 
menageries, however much confidence they may 
feel in the friendship of the “king of beasts,” 
are always nervous about the tiger, and cautious 
in their movements. We think it was Van Am- 
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In this way the elephants, escaping 
injury, are deceived into a false con. 
fidence, and afterward face the wild 
animal with the same courage as they 
did the one so cruelly deprived of the 
power of effective defense. 

Captain Basil Hall, while in India, 
witnessed very many of these tiger. 
fights, and describes one where the 
animal was urged into the netted 
court of the exhibition by a hand- 
ful of lighted squibs and crackers, 
On reaching the centre of the ring, 
he was greatly bewildered by the 
shoutings, drummings, and shriek- 
ings which, coming from the specta- 
tors, resounded on every side; and 
was farther put out by the evolutions 
of some donkeys within the ring, to 
the tails of which were fastened 
blown bladders filled with dried 
peas. On finding all retreat to his 
den cut off, the tiger flew at the 
wooden figure of a man that had 


berg who was unexpectedly set upon by a tiger,| been stuck up in the ring, and twisted its 
when the lion came to his rescue, and actually | head off in an instant. Discovering the cheat, 
threw the tiger down, and held him fast until| he first tore the image to pieces, and then 
the manescaped. The circumstance is still fa- | made a dash at the netting in front of his cage, 


miliar with the public, where the “ Lion Queen, 
at Wombwell’s menagerie, England, fell a vic- 
tim to the sudden irritability of the tiger. While 
going through the daily performance, and in 


presence of hundreds, of spectators, this voung | 


lady was forced to chastise the tiger for some 
disobedience of orders, when the animal sud- 
denly turned upon her and grasped her throat, 
and although, when she was rescued, no per- 
ceptible injuries were visible, yet life was ex- 
tinct. Ina wild state the tiger is more dreaded 
than the lion, for he is constantly disposed to 
destruction, and has been known to put whole 
flocks of domestic animals to death after his 
appetite had been gorged to repletion. 

The tiger grows to an immense size, and is 
sometimes heavier than the largest lion. His 
strength seems amazing. A peasant in the Sun- 
dah Rajah’s dominions, had a buffalo foundered 
in a quagmire, which could not be removed by 
the united strength of many men. Upon go- 
ing for more assistance, the party on their re- 
turn were surprised to discover that a tiger had 


pulled the buffalo out of the mud, and throw- | 
ing it across his back, was bearing it away to his | 


den. 

Tiger-hunting is pursued in the East on the 
back of elephants, and every thing depends upon 
the firmness of these naturally timid animals, 
particularly when they meet the tiger. The 
manner of training them is difficult, and is man- 
aged as follows: A tiger deprived of his teeth, 
claws, and with his mouth sewed up, is fastened 
to a stake by a strong rope about thirty feet long. 
The elephants in training are then urged on to 
the attack ; the tiger springs upon their trunks 
with the greatest ferocity, and is beaten back, 
ar thrown into the air upon the formidable tusks. 
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up which he scrambled until his fore paws were 
already on the roof, and in another half-min- 
ute he would have been among the assembled 
crowds. Fortunately a brave lad, about iwelve 
years of age, had perched himself on the cage, 
and the moment the infuriated tiger showed his 
head above the ropes, the boy, with a short club, 
struck him such a rap on the nose that the ani- 
mal fell back head over heels into the inclosure. 
After long badgering the order was given to 
put the tiger todeath. One of the native chiefs 
discharged a great number of arrows into the 
animal’s.body, so that it bristled all over like a 
porcupine’s. At last, the English officers, dis- 
gusted at his lengthened tortures, begged leave 
to try the effect of a musket-ball, which laid 
him dead instantaneously, although several ar- 
rows had previously passed entirely through the 
tiger’s body without producing any visible effect. 

A gentleman who participated in a tiger-hunt 
kindly furnished us a detailed sketch, from which 
we make the following extracts. After describ- 
ing the hunting party, as it set out for the jun- 
gle, he says: “A quarter of an hour brought us 
to the place where the tiger was first seen; and 
sure enough in the vicinity lay the remains of 
the poor brute the animal had carried off. While 
we were contemplating the gnawed and half- 
consumed body, one of the elephants that had 
lingered behind began to trumpet aloud with his 
trunk, a sign that he perceived the vicinity of the 
tiger. It was plain, therefore, that we were near 
the foe, and that he was concealed in the thick- 
et. Cautiously we urged our elephants toward 
the jungle, the footmen meanwhile keeping up 2 
continual hallooing, which, with.the trumpet- 
ings of the half-frightened elephants, caused the 
welkin to resound with a commingled noise 
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sufficient to daunt even a tiger, in all the con- 
sciousness of his solitary dominion and untamed 
ferocity. A few moments were thus anxiously 
spent, when one of the old hunters suddenly 
cried out ‘Sher! sher! bah! bah!’ when we 
saw the jungle violently agitated all along the 
straight line leading toward the swamp; and a 
couple of rifles were discharged from the gentle- 
men on the nearest elephant, which served to 
produce a more rapid advance of the moving 
body, when in a moment, breaking cover, out 
the tiger sprang into the clear swamp and made 
for the opposite wood. 

“On went the crowd in pursuit, the Europe- 
ans urging their drivers to get the elephants 
into a run; three shots were fired, but appar- 
ently without effect, before the tiger reached 
‘cover.’ The hunters soon crossed the swamp, 
and the beast was again roused. Shot followed 
shot in quick succession, until at length every 
thing except the report of our arms was as still 
in the jungle as if naught but the hand of Na- 
ture had ever ruffled its surface. Captain An- 
gew, my companion, exclaimed, ‘ By Jove, he is 
hit and fallen! in with you after him! Twenty 
rupees to the man who first draws his body 
forth!’ This last sentence was uttered in Hin- 
doostanee, and our footmen spread themselves 
about in all directions, each anxious for the 
honor of the discovery, as well as impelled by 
the hope of reward. To our former well-or- 
ganized system of action succeeded a scene of 


hurry and confusion, overweening confidence, 
and careless movements, which baffles descrip- 


tion. A few moments were occupied by this 
species of search, when a low growl, followed 
by that subdued noise which all the feline tribe 
are accustomed to make when irritated, sud- 
denly struck our ears, and the footmen com- 
menced scattering in all directions. A poor 
servant, belonging to a gentleman of the party, 
was running away in great confusion, when he 
was encountered by the enraged monster, and 
before any of us could collect our confused 
senses, he was seized by the tiger with both 
teeth and claws, and desperately wounded in 
the neck, shoulder, and breast. The tiger, how- 
ever, was too much alarmed to attempt to bear 
off his prey; but abandoning it he moved, with 
great rapidity, toward that part of the jungle 
most clear of the fugitives, which, by good luck, 
led back to the swamp. 

“ Back again we all followed, and the elephants 
having by this time become familiarized with 
the tiger’s appearance and smell, with admira- 
ble sagacity, now began to understand the object 
of the morning’s excursion; and, putting out 
their strength, they advanced with so much 
speed that we were up with the enemy before 
he got half way across the swamp. I had just 
raised my rifle to my shoulder, and was on the 
point of pulling the trigger, when, good heav- 
en! I saw him suddenly turn, and with two or 
three bounds, as quick as lightning, he literally 
flung himself through the air, and alighted on 
the upper part of the neck of an elephant, and 





there attempted to cling with teeth and claws. 
The elephant roared, and shook his head with 
frantic motion, while the whole of us who were 
surrounding him, were fearful of discharging 
our pieces, in consequence of the danger our 
friends on his back were in, of receiving their 
contents. The tiger was at length shaken off, 
after having almost torn t'1e poor animal’s trunk 
from hishead. The moment that he was on the 
ground a couple of rifle-balls entered him, one 
in the shoulder and one in the breast. Stream- 
ing with blood, and desperately wounded, the 
animal then rushed upon the elephants; in the 
second charge, he actually buried his claws in 
the huge saddle of the animal on which we were 
seated, and I shall never forget the sight of the 
savage as he hung suspended from its back. I 
looked over the edge of the howdah in which I 
was seated, and caught sight of his eye-balls, 
rolling as if in a sea of blood, so suffused did 
they seem with mingled pain and rage. One 
of my fellow-companions had the honor of giv- 
ing him the fatal shot, the ball hitting the fore- 
head and entering the brain. The footmen had 
kept out of the way during the conflict, but they 
now all hastened to the spot where the tiger lay, 
carried him to the edge of the jungle, and laid 
him on the grass. He was a full-grown royal 
tiger, measuring four feet seven inches from the 
nose to the insertion of the tail at the rump. 
Unlike the miserable wretches we see in our 
menageries, with collapsed abdomens, loose skin, 
and dull, dirty, ill-defined colors, his belly was 
round, large, and well distended, the muscu- 
lar development in his shoulders and thighs 
magnificent, and the stripes were as clear and 
vivid as if the fleshy integuments they covered 
were still boiling with the intemperate spirits to 
which they are said to owe their brilliancy. The 
poor man who was wounded, died soon after he 
was borne to the native hospital. We rested 
from the scene of our labors a couple of hours, 
made a plentiful repast of cold meats, cheese, 
bread, and bottled porter; and amidst the heart- 
felt thanks of the villagers of Dongerthal, and 
the loud congratulations of all the sporting men 
attached to our force, we entered camp with our 
magnificent trophy just as the sun was declin- 
ing in the west.” 

By the common consent of naturalists and 
historians, the Lion stands as the head of the fe- 
line tribe ; recent discoveries, however, are cal- 
culated to give the noble animal a distinct place 
in the creation, and disconnect him from the as- 
sociation. The lion possesses great individual- 
ity; he is the most noble of all brutes, and can 
not with strict justice be confounded with the 
tiger, leopard, and ounce—species which seem 
to be the least removed from the lion, yet are 
so little distinguishable from each other that 
they have often been confounded together by 
travelers and intelligent classifiers. Buffon— 
who was one of the most agreeable of enthusi- 
asts—gives a description of the lion which is 
so calculated to raise the animal in your esti- 
mation, that if one were to resi it on Mount 
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Atlas, or in the desert of Sahara, and then un- 
expectedly encounter the animal in his native 
haunts, so far from retreating from his presence, 
he would approach and cultivate his acquaint- 
ance. The occupation of Algeria by the French, 


and the inroads into the wild regions of Africa | 


by Cumming, have conjointly been the means 
of obtaining really authentic histories of the 


lion; and although his race furnishes many | 


very exceptionable specimens, still, as a whole, 
the lion has risen in public estimation, and now 


possesses more real interest than he did when | 


only viewed through the eulogies and exagger- 
ations of half-fabulous records. 

The habits of the lion are interesting. They 
associate in couples, display great attachment 
for each other, and with the greatest care rear 
and protect their young. The male lion, in 
defense of his family, will, with the coolest in- 
difference, face a thousand men. The magna- 
nimity of his disposition is proverbial, and no an- 
ecdotes are better authenticated than those of his 
sparing his human foes at the very moment of 
victory. It is quite common in Southern Africa 
to meet with natives who have been wounded 
by lions, and who have escaped death solely by 
the mercy of the beast. A boor, in attempting 
to mount his horse, was thrown to the ground 
by alion. The animal merely stood over him, 
lashed his tail, and growled at the man’s friends, 
who were at a safe distance, and then slowly 
and dignifiedly commenced a retreat. 

The strength of the lion is almost fabulous : 
he has been known to Jeap a wide ditch with 
perfect ease while holding a full-grown heifer 
between his teeth, and there is nothing living 
that can receive with impunity a blow of one 
of his paws. He instantly tears down the buf- 
falo and giraffe, and will make equal battle with 
the rhinoceros and elephant. In fact, so tre- 
mendous, and so compact, is the dread machin- 
ery with which nature has provided him, that 


he overcomes almost every beast 
of the forest, however superior in 
weight or stature. 

The lion never drinks except be- 
fore the moon rises, or after it sets, 
He approaches the fountain as if 
deeply conscious that he is happy 
in possessing the cooling draught. 
Extending himself with ceremonious 
precision upon the ground, he stretch- 
es out his powerful arms before him, 
and brings his chest close to the 
ground; these things being accom- 
plished, he gives a few laps, and 
then rests as if to more perfectly en- 
joy the luxury. Cumming relates 
that he has often heard them lap- 
ping within twenty yards of where 
he was encamped, yet, from their 
tawny color, he was never able to 
distinguish their outline. This con- 
firms the general idea that the lion 
has no scent; for he would not ap- 
proach so near an enemy, if he 


| were warned, as in the case of other animals, 


by the, to them, infection of the air. Nature 
has given the lion the protection of perfectly 
harmonizing with the dried grass of the plains 
and the burning sands of the desert; and thus 
compensated him for the lack of a sense so 
common to inferior animals. 

One of the distinctive traits of the lion is his 
voice. All others of his ascribed species are 
silent and stealthy. The lion, on the contrary, 
announces his presence by a challenge that 
makes the earth quake, and carries terror for 
miles around. As a general rule, the lion is 
heard throughout the entire night; at the ap- 
proach of darkness the sighing moans commence, 
and, but for the occasional interruption of a 
distinct roar, continue until break of day. Lions 
have their separate districts, and allow of no 
intrusion ; but there are times when an unusual 
drought occurs—then two or more strange troops 
meet together at the same fountain, On such 
occasions, if it be a cool, frosty night, the voice 
of the lion is heard in its perfection, Every 
member of each troop sounds a bold volume of 
defiance at the opposite parties, then all join 
together, and each individual seems to vie with 
his comrades in the intensity of his power of 
voice. If these challenges result in bringing 
two strange animals together, a battle ensues, 
which seldom ends without the death of one 
of the combatants. The nervous susceptibility 
of the lion is displayed in the fact that, in hazy 
and wet weather, contrary to his usual custom, 
he can be heard in subdued growls throughout 
the livelong day, complaining of thu depressing 
influence of the atmosphere, and no doubt ex- 
pending, at the same time, a commendable de- 
gree of ill-nature upon the solicitous inmates 
of his domestic hearth. The lion’s notes seem 
to embody the language of the vast forests and 
deserts in which he delights todwell. He gives 





vocal expression to the mysteries of his strange 
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haunts, and tells of love, daring, success, and | the prison to its foundations, and sent a thrill 
defeat, in the wonderful modulations of his or- | of indescribable terror to the hearts of its occu- 


chestral voice. A lion troop is an opera in 
which the instruments are attuned by nature ; 
the theme destruction, defiance, victory, death. 
Hence there come the low, deep notes of sor- 


row, like the wails of mothers over the slain; | 


then the deep-toned, solemn roars follow in 
quick succession, like the rapid discharge of 
heavy artillery—growing louder and louder, 
they seem to engulf the surrounding world, and 
threaten to shake the elements into chaos; then 
follows the finale of sobs, of groans, so appalling, 
because so indicative of human woe. 

The lion is supposed by naturalists to have 
the average life of thirty-five years, yet this 
seems very inconsistent with the well-known 
fact, that one was kept in the Tower of London 
over threescore years and ten, and no one knew 
the age of the animal when it was first made a 
prisoner. By akind arrangement of Providence, 
lions and other destructive animals are never nu- 
merous. A certain areais necessary for their sup- 
port, and they destroy each other if the prescribed 
limits are interfered with. Gerard, the French 
lion hunter of Algeria, calculates that there are 
thirty lions now living in the colony, and that 
the Arabs pay an annual tribute of twenty-five 
cents to the government, and an average of two 
hundred and fifty cents to the lions, in the de- 
struction of their horses, mules, sheep, and 
camels; so it would seem that the reign of the 
king of beasts, like that of all other kings, is 
rather an expensive luxury. 

In the life of the great missionary, Judson, 
occurs a story of a starving lion, which has all 
the elements of a fearful tragedy. Confined in 
prison by the Burman authorities, Judson was 
electrified by the news of a British victory over 
his oppressors. This increased the severity of 
his treatment. Just before the war between 
Burmah and the English, the king had received 
a present of a majestic lion, which had become 
a pet in the palace, particularly with his ma- 
jesty. After the defeats of Bandoola, some of 
the courtiers discovered the fearful resemblance 
between the king’s favorite and the insignia on 
the British flag, and the regal beast was looked 
upon as a demoniac ally of England, and he was 
finally cast into prison. The cage was newly 
ironed and barricaded, as if some unusual re- 
sistance might have been expected. And now 
commenced to the unhappy prisoners with whom 
Judson was confined a new and fearful scene of 
misery. The unhappy men had seen their own 
friends starved, and beaten, and smothered, and 
strangled to death, and then dragged by the feet 
from te door, and thrust like dogs into some 
shallow pit, or left to be devoured by jackals— 
and they thought they had gained a familiarity 
with every species of wretchedness. But there 
was something almost supernatural in their new 
horror of a starving lion. Day after day the no- 
ble beast writhed in the pangs of hunger, parched 
with thirst, and bruised and bleeding in his fear- 
ful struggles, while his roarings seemed to shake 





pants. 

The jailer said that it was the British lion 
ineffectually struggling against the prowess of 
the conquering Burmans. Sometimes, after 
dark, a compassionate woman would steal to 
the cage, and thrust a mouthful of food between 
the bars, but it was necessarily a trifle to the 
powerful beast, and only seemed to increase his 
ravings. At other times, one of the keepers 
would throw water over him, which would be 
greeted by almost human shrieks of pleasure, 
though it only seemed to lengthen for a little 
his term of suffering. At last the scene was 
over: the skeleton of the unhappy beast was 
dragged from its cage, and buried in the earth. 

In endeavoring to perfectly comprehend the 
habits and natural history of the lion, Cumming’s 
adventures in Africa are calculated to give the 
most vivid idea. He presents many new pic- 
tures, all of which elevate the king of beasts in 
the reader’s estimation, and involuntarily sug- 
gest a comparison between man and the lion, as 
adestructive animal. The noble quadruped pur- 
sues his way through the interminable wilds, 
kills from necessity, and, having satisfied his 
hunger, leaves the remains of his repast for the 
weaker animals that follow in his path. Wan- 
tonness or cruelty he never displays; on the 
con » he has mercy upon the weak, and dis- 
dainghe strike a blow, except for the benefit of 
his Own existence and those dependent upon 
him. Camming, on the contrary, stalks through 
the wilderness more blood-thirsty than a thou- 
sand liong—he seems to literally revel in blood : 
without a@fiy other reason than to gratify his 
destructivenéss, he disfigures the vast plains 
with the mountain ecageasses of elephants and 
giraffes ; antelopes, gnéos, zeb d buffaloes 
fall before his pestiferous saltpetreyas if he were 
a breathing pestilence: At nightfall, the wolf 
and the jackal swarm on his track, and screech 
and yell as if the fiends were unloosed; at day- 
break, the eagle and the vulture darken the air 
over his head, and gorge their unholy appetites 
in the victims of his prodigality of God’s life. 
Surely the lion, by comparison, is the being of 
humanity, and his bloody deeds pale before the 
records of his Christianized rival, as a destroyer 
on the face of the earth. 








DARIEN EXPLORING EXPEDITION,* 
UNDER COMMAND OF LIEUT. 1SAAC C. STRAIN. 
BY J. T. HEADLEY. 

WILL now transfer the course of the nar- 

rative to the proceedings of the advanced 
party, which left the main body on the 13th of 
February. 

Breakfastless, but full of hope, the four ad- 
venturers set out, and after making a détour in 
the forest to avoid undergrowth, again struck 
the river, where the walking was good. Trux- 
ton’s camp was in sight, and Strain hailed it to 
bid the party keep the bank. Following this 

* Concluded from the Apri! Number. 
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bank until it became scarped and impassable, they 
took to the forest, and although still attempting 


| 


that were in some cases imbedded in the earth 
—except the machete (a sort of cutlass of good 


to keep the river in sight, were at length forced steel and highly tempered). Still, by working 
from it by the denseness of the undergrowth. | hard, they had by dark collected enough logs to 


After an hour’s journey they saw the river again | float two or three men. 


They then began to 


close upon their right, and supposing that it was | look around for some food, not having tasted a 
a sudden bend, regained the bank, which was mouthsul since the night previous to leaving the mam 


clear and sloping, and followed it for nearly a | body, two days before. 


Having obtained a few 


quarter of a mile, when they found by their old | acid nuts, they made a fire, spread their blank- 
trail that it was the same ground they had al- | ets, and were soon fast asleep on a hard clay 
ready passed over, the river having made a turn | bank, with a brilliant full-moon shining down 


upon itself. 
outset ; and hearing the voices of the main body 
ahead, already following on, and unwilling to 
discourage them in their march, Strain struck 
into the forest, and making a wide détour, re- 
gained the river, and by rapid traveling left 
them far behind. 

- About noon they halted for an hour to allow 
Mr. Avery to rest, but, with that exception, 
marched steadily during the day, and made about 
fifteen miles on the course of the river. At 
dark they encamped, and kindling a fire to in- 
timidate wild beasts and keep off alligators, laid 
down to sleep. With so small a party, and 
traveling rapidly, they did not think it worth 
while to appoint a watch. 

The next morning (14th), at earliest dawn, 
they were afoot. Having obtained ne food the 
day before, there was no delay in cooking and 
eating. Writing by the dim dawn the note, 
formerly alluded to, to Truxton, Strain gave 
the order to march, and the four pushed on. 
They were, however, soon forced from the river 
by the undergrowth, and after a march of 
about two hours, found themselves in a dense 
thicket, where it was necessary to cut every 
foot of the way for some two hundred yards. 
During the time they occupied in making this 
distance they rarely if ever touched the earth, 
so matted and close were the standing and 
fallen branches and bushes. It was painful 
work, and not without danger; but they cut 
and floundered through. Emerging into the 
more open forest, they found themselves in an 


almost impassable swamp. Struggling through | 


this as they best could, they saw a large body 
of water, and Strain, in attempting to approach 
it, became so effectually bogged, that it was with 
great difficulty he extricated himself. The or- 
der to countermarch was then given, and after 
incredible labor they reached the river about 
noon, and at a point only about 200 yards be- 
low the camp from which they had set out some 
seven hours before. This was disheartening, 
but they pushed on for two hours longer, when 
they halted for an hour’s rest. 

Strain now felt quite discouraged; for, at 
this rate, the party would perish before it 
could get through. He determined, therefore, 
again to try a raft, and finding on the beach 
some driftwood sufficiently dry to float, he 
halted at four o’clock and commenced collect- 
ing timbers, cutting cross-pieces, and getting 
vines for lashings. This was slow work, as they 


had nothing with which to cut the hard logs— | 


} 





This was very discouraging at the | upon them. 


At daylight they were hard at work upon the 
raft, and by ten o’clock had logs enough lashed 
together to support two persons. Wilson and 
Strain then got upon it, and pushing off, slowly 
floated down the river; while Mr. Avery and 
Golden followed along the bank. 

At noon another large log was secured and 
lashed to the raft with strips of canvas torn from 
Strain’s haversack, and the whole party em- 
barked. But the weight was too heavy, and 
the crazy structure sunk until the water was 
knee-deep above it. They, however, kept on, 
but in a short time struck a rapid current which 
swept them upon a sunken snag. In a moment 
the logs parted and one broke entirely loose. 
All was consternation, when Strain cried, ‘“ Si- 
lence!” and s‘tting down on one log, threw 
either Jeg over those each side and kept them 
together. For a few minutes there was great 
danger of losing all theiz arms, and even their 
lives; and nothing but the presence of mind and 
coolness of every man saved the raft from entire 
destruction and in deep water, while, owing to 
their debility and the weight of their accoutre- 
ments, swimming was out of the question. _ 

Landing below, where the current was not so 
strong, they repaired the raft, and floated slug- 
gishly on till nearly sunset, when they struck 
upon a shoal. Unable to force the raft over 
this, they were compelled to take it to pieces 
and float it down, log by log, to a shelving clay 
beach, where they could reconstruct it., While 
getting the raft over they discovered a species 
of clams—said to be nearly identical with the 
“Little Neck clams” of New York—one hundred 
and twenty of which made quite a supper, after 
their hard day’s work, While sitting on the 
bank they saw a shark, some five feet long, at- 
tempting to swim over the shoal; but all at- 
tempts to get his body for food proved abortive. 

The next day, by nine o'clock, the raft 
was repaired, and the four again embarked; 
Strain with neither pantaloons nor drawers— 
nothing on, in fact, but a shirt—bare-legged, 
sat exposed to the full rays of a tropical sun, 
and with the rest not much better protected, 
drifted lazily down the sluggish, tortuous cur- 
rent. At noon, however, they struck another 
snag. While working hard to extricate them- 
selves, a heavy rain shower came up, which 
drenched them thoroughly. Soon after another 
snag was struck, which caused a delay of two 
hours. Near sunset they came upon a shoal, 
and swinging off met a swift current, and were 
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dragged by its force under some overhanging | 
branches, which swept Mr. Avery and Golden 

off into deep water, while Strain, with Wilson, | 
whose leg was nearly broken, hing on, and were 
carried upon a snag in deep water. In endeav- | 
oring to ent loose, they lost a macheta. But | 
Golden, finding his leg not broken, plunged to | 
the bottom, and fortunately recovered it. At | 
length, getting loose, they paddled ashore, and as 
it was already nearly dark, they encamped for 

the night. Mr. Avery had all the matches upon 

his person when he swam ashore, consequent- 

ly they were wet, and no fire could be obtained. 

‘This was the more disagreeable, as their clothes 

and blankets were all soaked with water. Al- 

though the weather was mild, they seldom suf- 

fered more; for the cold wet blankets chilled 

them through and through. Weary and ex- 
hausted, they could get no sleep. Wilson and 
Golden lay growling at each other all night. 

In the morning they woke thoroughly chill- 
ed and sore from the effects of sleeping on the 
hard clay bank and in wet clothes, They had 
determined to abandon the raft, as the snags 
and shoals were too frequent; and spreading 
their blankets in the sun, remained in camp 
till they were dried. They employed the time, 
however, in cutting down a large tree with hard 
nuts, the kernels of which being extracted sup- 
plied them with four days’ provisions, that is, 
the means of sustaining life, for their hardness 
and tastelessness hardly entitled them to the 
name of food. While thus occupied, they dis- 
covered a saw-fish, about two feet long, working 
his way up the shallow water, apparently to en- 
joy the warmth of the sun. Strain shot him 
with a revolver, and then jumping upon him 
succeeded in capturing him. Divided between 
the four, he was but a scanty breakfast, but the 
meat was sweet and palatable. They started at 
half past twelve from “‘ Saw-fish Camp,” but after 
making two orthree miles were obliged to encamp, 
as both Mr. Avery and Strain suffered extremely 
from sore legs. Exposed as they had been to 
the sun on the raft for two days, Strain’s, which 
were utterly unprotected, were burnt to a blisterin 
many places, while the undergrowth and vines 
scratched and irritated them to such a degree, 
that it produced a fever, which was followed by 
achill. ‘This looked discouraging enough, espe- 
cially a8 taey saw no more indications of ap- 
proaching the Pacific than two weeks before. 
The bright hopes with which the men had set 
out began to fade, and they lay stretched about 
the bank, saying but little, but looking moody and 
desponding. Strain spent the long afternoon 
pacing slowly up and down the pebbly beach, 
pondering over the condition of his men, and 
vainly endeavoring to come to some conclusion 
respecting the future. However, with steel and 
powder, they succeeded in obtaining a fire, 
which, sending its bright light through the forest, 
imparted a little more cheerfulness to the scene. 

At half past seven next morning they set out, 
and moved slowly down the left bank. Hear- 
ing a heavy report, they thought it was a gun 





from the main body, and were much surprised 
at the rapid progress it had made. About ten, 
after marching some three miles, they halted 
on a shingle beach, where Mr. Avery was taken 
extremely ill with severe vomiting and retching. 
While halting another gun was heard, supposed 
to be from the main party, which Strain an- 
swered, hoping that they might come up, as he 
intended to leave Mr. Avery with them and 
push on, At sunset, Mr. Avery showing no 
signs of recovery, they went into camp No. 6. 
Fish were abundant in the stream, but they had 
no hook to catch them with, and so made their 
supper on hard nuts. 

The next day (Sunday) Avery was better; but 
convinced that he would embarrass the march, 
Strain was anxious to leave him with the main 
party, and fired signals to bring them up, but 
received no answer.* 

The next day they started early, but Avery's 
knee pained him severely. At times, exhausted 
with pain, he would cry out, “Oh, Captain, hold 
on! hold on!” Strain would then stop and 
wait for him to limp up, but never went back. 
The necessities of the case were too stern to 
admit of a backward movement. ‘Thus pain- 
fully marching—around swamps, through thick- 
ets, still on, toward an ocean that seemed in- 
finitely removed—the half-naked, half-starved 
group cut their toilsome, disheartening way. 
At half past four they encamped on a shingle 
beach, having made about eight miles. 

The following morning they started early, 
but were compelled to halt frequently for Avery, 
who would be left far behind, his extreme suf- 
fering causing faintness and sickness at stom- 
ach. He, however, bore up nobly; and, as 
Strain in his report says, ‘‘ He comported him- 
self in the most manly manner; and few men, 
I beiieve, even when marching for their own 
lives and the lives of others, could have done 
better than he, with boils on all parts of his 
person, and five on one knee.” Strain killed a 
fine wild turkey during the day, which gave 
them a good supper, though, when divided 
among four hungry men, the portion that each 
received appeared small. They also found an 
abundance of acid palm-nuts. 

Next day the marching was more open and 
easy, and they were fortunate enough to find 
clams. About 5.15 p.m. they encamped on a 
wet sand-beach. In cutting down some guinea- 
grass to protect them from dampness, Strain 
narrowly escaped being bitten by a large snake 
of the adder species; his macheta cleaving the 
reptile just as he was about to strike. Every 
night a stick was set on the shore to see if there 
were any signs of tide. The eagerness with 
which this was inspected every morning showed 
the longing of the men for this indication of the 
proximity of the ocean. In the morning they 
thought they discovered a slight fall in the water, 
but found afterward that they were mistaken. 


* Truxton's party at this time were lying in the camp 
where they had halted on the first night after Strain had 
left them, and the supposed guns were falling trees. 
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The day following (February 22) the march- 
ing a part of the time was tolerably easy, but 
Wilson and Golden began to show signs of de- 
bility. Strain, nearly naked, went ahead and 
cleared a way with his cutlass. On finding the 
bushes too thick, he would plunge into them head 
foremost to break them down, trampling them un- 
der foot forthose behind. During the day he kill- 
ed another adder coiled to strike, but did not tell 
his men of it, lest they should become alarmed. 
Golden carrying no fire-arms, was often order- 
ed forward to cut a path, but to-day he gave 
out completely, and when given the cutlass and 
directed to go to work, he laid the instrument 
down on the ground, then stretched himself 
beside it, and wept like a child. Destitution 
and toil were telling on him. He was a fine, 
splendid-looking young man, only twenty-two 
years of age, and brave as a lion; but this was 
a form of evil he had never dreamed of. 

The next morning they proceeded on their 
journey through the woods and along the banks 
until one p.m., making about five miles, when they 
halted, as Strain had a most painful boil on his 
right instep, which prevented him from march- 
ing or wearing any boot. He was, moreover, 


suffering severely from a fall into a deep ravine 
the day before. Near the camp, where the river 
runs §.S.W., a small stream (the Uporganti) 
comes in from the N.E. This encouraged the 
belief that they might still be upon the Iglesias, 


as a small stream is shown on the map, coming 
into that river four miles from its mouth, and 
another about eleven miles above. About four 
o'clock, as they lay stretched around on the 
bank of the river, they were startled by a 
heavy booming sound, like that of a gun, which 
they thought at once came from Darien Har- 
bor, the “ El Dorado” of the expedition. The 
delusion for a moment made every heart bound. 

In the morning (February 24) Strain made a 
moccasin from a leather legging which former- 
ly belonged to Truxton, who had proposed to 
boil it down and eat it. The former, however, 
prevented him, saying they might yet need it 
for moccasins. So it turned out, and but for 
this very insignificant circumstance, it is very 
doubtful whether Strain could ever have got 
through at all, and consequently the whole 
party would have perished. On such simple 
suggestions, growing out of the knowledge of a 
backwoods life, the fate of scores of men often 
depends. Slinging his spare boot to his blanket 
for fature service, Strain gave the order to 
march at half past six, fondly hoping to reach 
Darien Harbor before night, but having travel- 
ed with great pain some eight miles, and see- 
ing no signs of tide-water, at five o’clock en- 
camped on a sand-bank. Having passed dur- 
ing the day two or three rapids with some ten 
or twelve feet fall, they consoled themselves 
with the reflection that this accounted for the 
absence of tides. During the day Strain killed 
a bird about the size of a partridge, which they 
ate raw. I find the following recorded in the 
jeurnal : 





“ Saturday, February 25. Slept well last night, 
the camp being free from mosquitoes. Set out 
at eight a.m., and found bad walking all day, 
both in the forest and on the beaches which we 
met. In the former we had to cut our way, 
while the beaches were so steep that we had 
sometimes to cut steps to crawl along, and even 
then we were in constant danger of falling into 
the river, which I did on one occasion. 

“Encamped about six P.M. on a mud bank, 
having made about six miles. During the 
day’s march we found about thirty-two clams, 
which, divided, gave us something to support 
life, as the acid nut-skins are less ripe than 
some miles above, while their kernels are so 
hard as to be almost inedible in the existing 
state of our teeth, which have been deprived of 
their enamel by the use of the acid. 

“ Saw several turkeys, but could obtain none, 
owing to the state of our fire-arms, which had 
become almost useless. My carbine, which was 
the best in the party, being loaded with diffi- 
culty, and requiring two men to fire it, one to 
take aim and pull the trigger, and the other to 
pull the cock back, and let it go at the word, 
invariably destroying the aim; under these cir- 
cumstances I am not ashamed to say that I fired 
several times at turkeys without success.” 

“ About sunset we saw a wild hog, weighing 
some 300 pounds, which came rushing toward 
us as if intending to attack, but paused about 
twenty yards distant. Considering the ferocity 
of this animal, and the state of our fire-arms, I 
should have hesitated in attacking him had we 
not been so pressed for food; but it was a mat- 
ter of life and death in either case. I took de- 
liberate aim at his body behind the shoulders, 
and with the assistance of Wilson fired my car- 
bine, wounding him severely. I feared firing at 
his head, lest I should miss him altogether. 
After receiving the ball he paused a moment, as 
if uncertain whether to attack, after which he 
rushed off rapidly some fifty yards, when he 
was seized with a coughing fit, and slackened 
his pace to a walk. Handing my carbine to 
Wilson to reload, I followed him into the jungle, 
but soon lost him in the darkness of the forest. 
I am inclined to believe that this animal was 
not the peccary or wild hog of tropical climates, 
but one of the domesticated species, which, 
either in his own generation or that of his pro- 
genitors had become wild, because I do not 
think the peccary ever grows so large. His 
color was black, with white spots. I passed an 
almost sleepless night in regretting that we had 
not obtained him, for at this time food was our 
only thought, except to push through and ob- 
tain assistance for those behind.” 

The next morning (Sunday) they started 
early, but the long absence of food had so debili- 
tated them that the marching was slow and 
difficult. They could make but short distances 
without being compelled to halt for a long rest. 
This tattered, skeleton group of four, stretched 
silent and sad in the forest beside that myste- 
rious, unknown river, presented a most piteous 
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spectacle. It is very doubtful whether the men 
ever would have started again but for the orders 
of their commander. As they staggered up to 
a jungle, Strain, after exhausting himself in 
clearing a path, would order the men to take 
their turn; but so feeble and dispirited were they, 
that often nothing but threats of the severest 
flogging could rouse them to make another 
effort for their lives. At length their attention 
was arrested by the cry of a wild animal. It 
proved to be the howling of a monkey, and the 
men, elated at the prospect of food, cried out, 
“ There's a monkey, Captain, shoot him!” “Cut 
away,” replied Strain, thinking that the noise 
would excite its curiosity to come nearer. Me 
was right, for the creature kept leaping from 
tree to tree, until at length it sat crouched on a 
limb directly above Strain, who was lying upon 
his back on the ground. 

His carbine being damaged, he took the 
Sharpe’s rifle belonging to Avery, and shooting 
nearly perpendicularly, sent a ball through the 
monkey’s neck. The rifle, however, being loaded 
with stronger powder than usual, recoiled, cutting 
Strain’s eyebrow and seriously endangering the 
eye itself. The monkey, after receiving the 
wound, made off. Strain, though bleeding free- 
ly, fired again. His distrust of the rifle, how- 
ever, distracted his aim, when he drew a pistol 
and shot the creature through the heart. She 


fell over dead, but her tail would not uncoil, and 


she hung suspended from the limb. Strain then 
turned to take: care of his eye, saying to the 
men, “If you want that monkey you must cut 
down the tree.” Though tired and feeble, they 
attacked it with a will, and notwithstanding the 
trunk was three feet in circumference, and they 
had only a cutlass to work with, soon had it down. 
This monkey was a prize. She was soon cut 
up, and portions of her crammed into a tin ket- 
tle, which was placed over a blazing fire. Each 
one took turns at the pot, and they kept it up 
till midnight, when the animal was nearly all 
devoured. Weighing some twenty pounds, she 
gave about five pounds to a man. The starved 
men, however, were not satisfied, and demanded 
that the skin should be cooked. But this Strain, 
with that foresight which again and again saved 
his little band, refused to give up, saying he 
should yet need it for lashings in making a raft. 

This feast was on Sunday night, and the next 
morning at ten o’clock they pushed on; but the 
thick undergrowth was almost impassable, and 
after cutting for seven hours, making only three 
quarters of a mile per hour, they encamped on 
a damp clay bank. 

During the day they crossed several deep 
ravines, down the steep banks of which they 
were compelled to slide, and then cut steps in 
the opposite sides, up which to climb to the 
top. 

The course of march was generally southerly. 
The journal at this place remarks, that then, 
and for some time previous, “our bodies were 
literally covered with wood ticks, and we were 
obliged to pick them off morning and evening.” 





During the march Strain shot three small hawks, 
upon which they made their scanty supper. They 
suffered severely from mosquitoes during the 
night, but at eight in the morning were again 
afoot, and proceeding about two miles over some 
hi!ls, discovered a considerable river (the Iglesia), 
entering from the northeast. After making in 
all about six miles, they encamped at six in the 
evening.* Their only food this day consisted 
entirely of acid nuts, which were gradually wear- 
ing away the teeth. 

Having suffered less than usual from mosqui- 
toes, Strain roused his little party at daybreak, 
and by six o’clock they were again cutting their 
slow and almost interminable path to the Pacific. 
After making some six miles they encamped on 
a bank of rock and indurated clay. During 
the day they had nothing whatever to eat, and 
when they halted the whole party were thor- 
oughly worn out. ‘They were too tired even to 
kindle a fire, but lay down in the darkness 
and slept on the cheerless bank of the stream. 
Strain now began to think of another raft, as 
all were so thoroughly debilitated, and so cov- 
ered with boils, sores, and scratches that they 
could not much longer cut their way through 
the jungle. 

Mr, Avery was almost disabled, while the 
men were becoming daily more and more dis- 
couraged. Golden—who was a fine, hale young 
man when he left the Cyanc—was fearfully at- 
tenuated, and his spirit so utterly broken, that 
when ordered to do the least work he would 
lie down and weep bitterly. For several days 
Strain could make him march only by threat- 
ening to tie him up and flog him: then his 
dread of physical pain overcame for the time- 
being his debility. Had he not resorted to this 
expedient, he would have been obliged to leave 
him to perish, or remain and perish with him. 
Strain had once or twice thrown out a hint of 
his intention to build another raft; but found 
the two men violently opposed to it, as the dan- 
ger they had incurred on the last completely 
intimidated them, But finding the river bends 
deeper, free from rapids, and comparatively free 
from snags, he determined to carry out his de- 
sign at all hazards, especially as he felt con- 
vineed that the condition of his foot would not 
permit him to march more than two or three 
days longer. ‘The constant irritation, ppgduced 
by contact with bushes and vines, ~ calleiaty 
extending the inflammation from ankle, 
down the instep and up the leg. At first the men 
were disheartened; but when told that they 
need not get on the raft, bet might keep g 
shore in sight, while he and Mr. Avery ‘man- 
aged it, they were better contented. 

That night being unmolested by mosquitoes 





* Says Strain in his journal: “I may remark that our 
time was estimated, as my pocket-chronometer had stopped 
soon after leaving the main body; probably owing to the 
dampness of the climate, which affects every time-piece 
not secured by a hunting case. Then, it almost appeared 
to me that time had refused to register the tedious hours 
which we passed in the wilderness. On some occasions 
almost all men become to a certain extent superstitious." 
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they had a quiet rest, and, though without food, 
began early in the morning to collect sticks for 
the raft; but the general debility, and want of 
proper tools and lashings, made their progress 
very slow, and it was sunset before they had 
enough brought together and lashed to float two 
persons. In the evening Mr. Avery and Strain 
obtained some hard nuts and a small quantity 
of palmetto, which was all the food they had 
eaten for two days. 

Says Strain in his journal: “This was the 


second time during the expedition that I really | 


felt voracious; and before obtaining the nuts 
and palmetto, I found myself casting my eyes 
around me to see if there was nothing that had 
been overlooked that could allay my hunger. 
Without a fire, which at this time we never 
lighted unless we had meat to cook, as we 
wished to economize our ammunition, we laid 
down and slept near our raft.” 

The next day Strain and Avery got on the 
raft, and the two floated slowly down the stream, 
while Golden and Wilson forced their way along 
the shore. Thus, two on the raft and two on 
shore, they proceeded day after day—an occa- 
sional halloo, to ascertain each other’s where- 
abouts, alone relieving the monotony of the 


hours. In making the bends sharp paddling was | 
necessary, which, in their debilitated condition, 
was very exhausting. The second day they 
found a dead iguana, with the head eaten off. 
This they cooked and divided among them. The 


two men roasted the skin and chewed that. This 
miserable raft consisted of six half-decayed, 
broken trunks of trees Jashed together with 
monkey skins and vines. Strain, half-naked, 
and with his legs dangling in the water, sat on 
the forward end to steer, while his companion 
occupied the hinder part to assist. Now a tree 
in the distance chock-full of white cranes, and 
again a panther gazing on them with a be- 
wildered stare, or young tigers, were the only 
objects that relieved the noiseless and appar- 
ently endless solitude. To pass away the time, 
Strain one day made Avery tell his history; 
at another time he would narrate from Don 
Quixotte some amusing story. At length starv- 
ation produced the same singular effect on them 
that it did on Truxton and Maury, and they 
would spend hours in describing all the good 
dinners they had ever eaten. For the last two 
or three days, when most reduced, Strain said 
that he_occupied almost the whole time in ar- 
ranging a magnificent dinner. Every luxuty 
or curious dish that he had ever seen or heard 
of composed it, and he wore away the hours in 
going round his imaginary table, arranging and 
changing the several dishes. He could not force 
his mind from the contemplation of this, so 
wholly had one idea—food—taken possession 
of it. The animal nature, deprived of its sup- 
port, was evidently closing with resistless force 
over the soul, and in a few days more would 
completely force it from its crumbling, falling 
tenement. On the 4th of March, however, as 
they sat on shore eating a portion of a dead, 


tainted lizard, Strain heard a sudden roaring 

behind, and on looking up stream saw a rapid 

which they had just passed in smooth water. 
| He knew at once that they must have floated 
| over it at high tide, which now ebbing revealed 
the rift. It was clear they had at last reached 
| tide-water. This was Strain’s birthday, and 
| he was looking out for some good luck. He, how- 
| ever, did not mention his discovery to the men, 
lest there might be some mistake. But they soon 
discovered it themselves, and cried out in trans- 
port, “ Oh, Captain, here is tide! here is tide!” 
That night Strain could not sleep until the time 
for flood-tide again arrived, and at eleven o’clock 
he took a fire-brand and went down to the shore 
to see how it was going. The doubt was over— 
they had reached the swellings of the Pacific, 
and hope was rekindled in every bosom. 

The time after this passed wearily. When 
it was flood-tide they lashed to the shore, and 
as the ebb commenced cut loose and slowly 
drifted down stream. Atevery turn they strained 
eagerly forward, hoping to get some look-out, or 
see some signs of civilization; but the same un- 
broken wilderness shut them in. Having ascer- 
tained how high the tide rose, Avery would take 
| the Hudson River as a guage, and prove con- 
clusively that there was no great occasion for 
hope, as they were yet probably at least a hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the sea. 

Anxious to get forward, they could not spend 
| time to hunt; and a half dozen kernels of the 
| palm nut, hard as ivory, would often constitute 
|ameal. At length, on the 9th, Strain saw that 
food must be obtained, or the men would sink 
and die without making farther progress. He 
therefore put Golden in his place with Avery on 
the raft, and taking Wilson with him struck 
into the woods to forage. Only four cartridges 
were left to them; and as Strain turned away 
with the rifle, Avery exclaimed, “For God’s 
sake, Strain, don’t shoot at any thing less than a 
turkey—remember there are only four cartridges 
left!” After beating about for some time and 
finding nothing, he came upon a partridge sit- 
ting On a limb. The temptation was too strong 
to be resisted, and he drew up and killed it. 
His conscience smote him the moment he had 
done so, as on that single cartridge might yet 
hang the lives of all the party. At length, 
however, he came upon a grove of palm nuts. 
By tightening his cartridge-belt around him, 
and filling his flannel shirt above it with nuts, 
he soon had all he could carry, and turned back 
to the river. But the two got entangled in a 
swamp, and were wholly exhausted before they 
could extricate themselves. Wilson thea be- 
gan to beg for the partridge; but Strain told 
him it was for the party, and must be divided 
equally. The man at length fell down, and 
said he could and would go no farther without 
that partridge. Strain then threw it to him, 
saying “ Take it,” aid sat down on a log to see 
him devour it. The starving wretch tore it 
asunder; but still, feeling that his commander 
needed it as much as he did, said, “ Cuptain, do 
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you want the blood ?” 
* Do you want the entrails ?” 


“No,” replied the latter. 
“No.” He then 


flung him a piece of the bird, and gorged the 


rest. At length they reached the river, and 
kept down the bank. 


“ My God, Sir, there is the raft!” and sure 
enough, there it was, deserted and floating 
quietly in the middle of the river, awaiting the 
action of the tide (it was then slack water) to 
determine its course. 

The sight of that abandoned structure at first 
struck like an ice-bolt to the heart of both, but 
a single glance showed Strain that the blankets, 


spare arms, etc., had been taken away, and an- | 


other, that about eight feet of rope, which had 
been used to lash the logs, was left untouched, 
while one of the paddles still remained. 
concluded at once that the party had either ob- 
tained assistance and left the raft—in which case 


. ] 
they would not require, and would probably | 


neglect, the lashings—or that they had been 
murdered by Indians, who had left the raft 


adrift for the purpose of entrapping the remain- | 


der. 
he frankly told him his conjectures. 


In answer to Wilson’s anxious inquiries, 


“Well, 


Sir,” replied Wilson, “if there be Indians about, | 


you have three cartridges left, and are certain 


of three men, and I think with my machete I | 


can give an account of two more.” This was 
the ring of the true metal, and pleased Strain 
much. While awaiting the progress of the raft, 


which drifted slowly toward their side of the | 


river, they passed their leisure time in eating 
nuts. Finally, seeing it foul of some drift-wood 
about one hundred yards below, they after some 
difficulty got upon it, and proceeded with the 


About three o'clock, | 
Strain was startled by Wilson’s exclaiming, | 


He | 


| current down the river. Strain, however, first 
| made a thorough examination, to see if there 
was any blood or other evidence of a struggle 
upon it, or a note from Mr. Avery which might 
unravel the mystery. 

After drifting half an hour they saw a clear- 
ing on the left bank; and soon after, in passing 
the mouth of a small stream on the same side, 
discovered two canoes approaching rapidly from 
below. 

Not feeling assured that the three paddlers 
were not Indians, who might prove hostile, as 
they were colored and spoke loudly in a dialect 

| which, at a distance, he could not understand, 
Strain determined to keep them at arms’ length 
| until assured of their peaceable intentions. He 
| accordingly hailed when they came within rifle- 
shot, and asked who they were and where they 
were going. They replied, in Spanish, that 
they were friends, had just taken off his com- 
panions, and brought a letter to himself. True 
to his naval principles, never to let an enemy ap- 
proach too near without declaring his intentions, 
Strain sat across the log and hailed as thongh 
| he trod the deck of a man-of-war. These two 
| skeletons on a mass of drift-wood thus demand- 
ing explanations, were very much like a ship- 
| wrecked mariner lashed to a spar bidding a ves- 
sel stand off till she showed her colors. When 
convinced, however, of the peaceable intentions 
of the natives, they gladly abandoned the raft 
and entered the canoe. Finding that the boat- 
me® had tobacco and a pipe, Strain immediately 
| borrowed them, and, for the first time since the 
| 4th of February, enjoyed the luxury of a smoke. 
It was just dark when they reached the vil- 
| lage of Yavisa. The excitement was over—the 


AERIVAL AT YAVISA. 
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immediate necessity of effort past, and Strain’s 
over-tasked nature gave way. He could no 
longer walk, and was helped by two men to the 
house of the Sub-Alcade, where he met Mr. 
Avery and Golden. When the commander of 
the United States Darien Exploring Expedition 
entered the Alcalde’s house, his uniform consist- 
ed of a blue flannel shirt, one boot, and a Pa- 
nama hat, neither of which articles was in a 
very good condition. 

Perhaps, in justice to Mr. Strain, I ought 
to say that he does not accept of my method of 
accounting for his inability to walk; declaring, 
by way of proof, that, having often heard of the 
effect of sudden unexpected deliverance from 
death after a long and painful suspense, he bad 


the curiosity, when the canoes were approaching | 
the raft to take him off, to feel of his pulse, and | 


Sound it was not quickened by a beat! He there- 
fore naturally enough concluded that it was his 
cramped position in the canoe that caused his 
weakness. I am not disposed to differ with a 
man who pursues knowledge under such diffi- 
culties; but he evidently labors under the hal- 
lucination that he had some blood to quicken. 'The 
fact is, he was drained dry—soul had taken the 
place of blood, and kept the body alive. The 


terrible demands on this were now partially re- | 


leased; and with the yielding of the will nature 
guietly sunk away. 
Having obtained from the Alcalde a petticoat, 


Strain sat down to supper, and ate as a man will 
who had for forty days never but in one instance 


ceased to feel the pangs of hunger. But while 


his passports, and requested that four canoes 
should be engaged as soon as possible, and that 
provisions, medicines, and all the minor lux- 
uries of spirits, fruits, molasses, and tobacco, 
should be provided. Every thing was prom- 
ised, though at such exorbitant prices as soon 
exhausted his limited means. Having done all 
he could that night, he was assisted by a Mr. 
Norriga to the house of his uncle, the priest 
who had oifered beds to Mr. Avery and him- 
self. Says the journal: 

“ Friday, March 10. At early daylight I was 
awakened by the crowing of numerous cocks 
which shared my apartment; and this pleasing 
evidence of civilization soon recalled me to a 





consciousness of my position and what yet re- 
mained to be done before my whole party could 
enjoy the same luxury. I arose at once, and 
went to visit the two men whom I had left at 
the Sub-Alcalde’s, but soon found that I had yet 
a penalty to pay for outraging nature through 
my diet past and present.” 

He was seized with the most violent pains, 
and lay upon his hammock all day rolling in 
agony. Notwithstanding his severe sufferings, 
he still planned for his comrades, and aided by 
Mr. Avery, the Jefe Politico, and Mr. Norriga, 





managed to provision the party which was to 
|return for the remainder. In the evening, 
somewhat relieved, though still exceedingly 
| weak, Strain, assisted by the Padre, went down 
to the river, and took leave of Mr, Avery and 
Norriga, who, availing themselves of the cool- 
| ness of the night and bright moonlight, soon 


Strain gave the reins to his own appetite, he | after started up the river. 


cautiously restrained the men. 
to his wishes; but poor Golden, after making 


most pathetic but vain appeals for more sup- | 


per, then another glass of brandy, and finally 
for a cigar, sobbed himself to sleep in the corner 
where a bed had been prepared for him. He 
was exceedingly debilitated, and had become 
perfectly childish and almost idiotic from suffer- 
ing, and Strain feared that bad effects might 
ensue if he was permitted to eat as much as he 
wished. But the latter probably could not per- 
ceive the propriety of this, especially when he 
saw his commander, after refusing him more 
food, turn from an enormous supply to refresh 
himself with five or six cups of chocolate. 

Before Strain’s arrival Mr. Avery had learned 
that Her Britannic Majesty's steam-sloop Virago 
was at Darien Harbor, but would sail in two or 
three days for Panama, and suggested the great 
importance of the former proceeding at once 
and obtaining from her the necessary supply 
of provisions and money, offering at the same 
time to return with the provisions and canoes 
for the main party. 

As he supposed that the men and oificers 
with Truxton had followed his instructions and 
continued their downward march, Strain be- 
lieved they could not be far distant ; and hence, 
though most anxious himself to relieve his party, 
assented to this proposal. Sending, therefore, 
for the Jefe Politico and Alcalde, he presented 


Wilson yielded | 


A canoe was to have been ready for himself 


lat the same time, but could not be obtained, 


a at . . 
and he was forced to wait till morning. The 


following is from Mr. Strain’s journal : 

“ March 11. At early daylight I was awake 
and prepared for a start; but hearing no intel- 
ligence of the canoes, I walked over to the Sub- 
Alcalde’s to see how the men had passed the 
night. I then met a Mr. Lucre, who had re- 
cently returned from Panama, and who had 
arrived during the night from Santa Maria de 
Real, a village some distance below. He was 
the first really white man I had met, and by 
his conduct certainly supported the dignity of 
his caste, and presented a strong contrast to the 
grasping, avaricious negroes, and half breeds 
of Yavisa, who, availing themselves of our ne- 
cessities, had imposed upon us at every turn. 

“Finding it impossible to obtain a canoe in 
this village, he proposed to take me to Santa 
Maria in his own, which was very small, while 
the Jefe Politico, Mas Carinas, accompanied us 
in another small canoe,in which he carried my 
two men. Mas Carinas and Norriga were the 
only two men whom I could exclude from my 
heartfelt anathema, as I shook the dust from 
my feet and embarked at Yavisa, as the parish 
priest and his whoie flock were the most arrant 
cheats I had ever met with in any part of the 
world. 





“Tt is true that we have no right to expect 





MY CONFESSION. 





ed them. They were of a crambling sandstone, 
that broke away under the hands and feet; for 
we had often climbed the practicable parts, and 
knew that great masses would crumble and 
break under our grasp, like mere gravel heaps. 
Herbert and I stood for a short time close to 
the edge of the highest cliff; Haglin’s Crag it 
was called ; looking down at the sea, which was 
at high tide, and foaming wildly about the rocks. 
The wind was very strong, though the sky was 
almost cloudless ; it roared round the cliffs, and 
lashed the waves into a surging foam, that beat 
furiously against the base, and brought down 
showers of earth and sand with each blow as it 
struck. The sight of all this life and fury of 
nature fevered my blood and excited my imag- 
ination to the highest. A strange desire seized 
me. I wanted to clamber down the face of the 
cliffs—to the very base—and dip myself in the 
white waves foaming round them. It was a 
wild fancy, but I could not conquer it, though 
I tried to do so; and I felt equal to its accom- 
plishment. 

“ Herbert, Iam going down the cliff,” I said, 
throwing my cap on the ground. 

“Nonsense, Paul!” said Herbert, laughing. 
He did not believe me; and thought I was only 
in jest. 

When, however, he saw that I was serious, 
and that I did positively intend to attempt this 
danger, he opposed me in his old manner of 
gentleness and love; the manner which had 
hitherto subdued me like a magic spell. He 
told me that it was my certain death I was rush- 
ing into, aid he asked me affectionately to 
desist. , 

I was annoyed at his opposition. For the 
first time his voice had no power over me; for 
the first time his entreaties fell dead on my 
ears. Scarcely hearing Herbert, scarcely see- 
ing him, I leaned over the cliffs ; the waves sing- 
ing to me a8 with a human voice; when I was 
suddenly pulled back, Herbert saying to me, 
angrily, 

“Paul, are you mad? Do you think I will 
stand by and see you kill yourself!” 

He tore me from the cliff. It was a strain 
like physical anguish when I could no longer 
see the waters. I turned against him savagely, 
and tried to shake off his hand. But he threw 
his arms round me, and beld me firmly, and 
the feeling of constraint, of imprisonment, over- 
came my love. I could not bear personal re- 
siraint even from him. His young slight arms 
seemed like leaden chains about me ; he changed 
to the hideousness of a jailer; his opposing love, 
to the insolence of a tyrant. I called hoarsely 
to him to let me free; but he still clung round 
me. Again I called; again he withstood me; 
and then I struggled with him. My teeth were 
set fast—my hands clenched ; the strength of a 
strong man was in me. I seized him by the 
waist as I would lift a young child, and hurled 
him from me. God help me !—I did not see in 
what direction. 

It was as if a shadow had fallen between me 





and the sun, so that I could see nothing in its 
natural light. There was no light and there 
was no color. The sun was as bright overhead 
as before; the grass lay at my feet as gleaming 
as before; the waves flung up their sparkling 
showers; the wind tossed the branches full of 
leaves, like boughs of glittering gems, as it had 
tossed them ten minutes ago; but I saw them 
all indistinctly now, through the vail, the mist 
of this darkness. The shadow was upon me 
that has never left me since. Day and night it 
has followed me; day and night its chill lay on 
my heart. A voice sounded unceasingly with- 
in me, “‘Murder and a lost soul, forever and 
ever!” 

I turned from the cliff resolutely, and went 
toward home. Not a limb failed me, not a 
moment's weakness was on me. I went home 
with the intention of denouncing myself as the 
murderer of my friend; and I was calm because 
I felt that his death would then be avenged. I 
hoped for the most patent degradation possible 
to humanity. My only desire was to avenge 
the murder of my friend on myself, his mur- 
derer; and I walked along quickly that I might 
overtake the siow hours, and gain the moment 
of expiation. 

I went straight to the master’s room. He 
spoke to me harshly, and ordered me out of his 
sight; as he did whenever I came before him. 
I told him authoritatively to listen to me; I 
had something to say to him; and my manner, 
I suppose, struck him: for he turned round to 
me again, and told me to speak. What had I 
to say? 

I began by stating briefly that Herbert had 
fallen down Haglin’s Crag; and then I was 
about to add that it was I who had flung him 
down, though unintentionally—when—whether 
it was mere faintness, to this day I do not know 
—I fell senseless to the earth. And for weeks 
I remained senseless with brain fever, from, it 
was believed, the terrible shock my system had 
undergone at seeing my dearest friend perish so 
miserably before my eyes. ‘This belief helped 
much to soften men’s hearts—and to give me a 
place in their sympathy, never given me before. 

When I recovered, that dark shadow still 
clung silently to me ; and whenever I attempted 
to speak the truth—and the secret always hung 
clogging on my tongue—the same scene was 
gone through as before; I was struck down by 
an invisible hand; and reduced perforce to 
silence. I knew then that I was shut out from 
expiation—as I had shut myself out from repa- 
ration in my terrible deed. Day and night, 
day and night! always haunted with a fierce 
thought of sin, and striving helplessly to ex- 
press it. 

I had come now to that time in my life when 
I must choose a profession. I resolved to be- 
come a physician from’ the feeling of making 
such reparation to humanity as I was able, for 
the life I had destroyed. I thought if I could 
save life, if I could alleviate suffering, and bring 
blessing instead of affliction, that I might some- 
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what atone for my guilt. If not to the indi- 
vidual, yet to humanity at large. No one ever 
clung to a profession with more ardor than I 





messenger hurried after me, telling me the lady 
was dying, and I was to go back immediately, 
I wanted no second bidding. Tn a moment, as 





undertook the study of medicine ; for it 1 
to me my only way of salvation, if indeed that 
were yet possible—a salvation to be worked out 
not only by chastisement and control of my 
passions, but by active good among my fellow- 
men. 

I shall never forget the first patient I at- 
tended. It was a painful case, where there 
was much suffering; and to the relations—to 
that poor mother above all—bitter anguish. 
The child had been given over by the doctors; 
and I was called in as the last untried, from 
despair, not from hope; I ordered a new rem- 
edy; one that few would have the courage to 
prescribe. The effect was almost miraculous, 
and, as the little one breathed freer, and that 
sweet soft sleep of healing crept over her, the 
thick darkness hanging round me lightened per- 
ceptibly. Had I solved the mystery of my fu- 
ture? By work and charity should I come out 
into the light again? and could deeds of repa- 
ration dispel that darkness which a mere object- 
less punishment—a mere mental repentance— 
could not touch ? 

This experience gave me renewed courage: 
I devoted myself more ardently to my profes- 
sion, chiefly among the poor, and without ae 
muneration. Had I ever accepted money, I 
believe that all my power would have gone. 
And as I saved more and more lives, and light- 
ened more and more fhe heavy burden of human 
suffering, the dreadful shadow grew fainter. 

I was called suddenly to a dying lady. No 
name was given me, neither was her station in 
life nor her condition told me. I hurried off 
without caring to ask questions :-careful only 
to heal. When I reached the house, I was 
taken into a room where she lay in a fainting 
fit on the bed. Even before I ascertained her 
malady—with that almost second sight of a prac- 
ticed physician—her wonderful beauty struck 
me., Not merely because it was beauty, but be- 
cause it was a face straugely familiar to me, 
though new; strangely speaking of a former 
love: although, in all my practice, I had never 
loyed man or woman individually. 

I roused the lady from her faintness; but 
not without much trouble. It was more like 
death than swooning, and yielded to my treat- 
ment stubbornly, I remained with her for many 
hours; but when I left her she was better. I 
was obliged to leave her, to attend a poor work- 
house child. 

I had not been gone long—carrying with me 
that fair face lying in its deathlike trance, with 
all its golden hair scattered wide over the pil- 
low, and the blue lids weighing down the eyes, 
as one carries the remembrance of a sweet 
song lately sung—carrying it, too, as a talis- 
man against that dread shadow which somehow 
hung closer on me to-night; the darkness, too, 
deepening into its original blackness, and the 
chill lying heavily on my heart again—when a 


it d to me, J was in her room again. It 
was dark. 

The lady was dying now, paralyzed from her 
feet upward. I saw the death-ring mount high- 
er and higher ; that faint, bluish ring with which 
death marries some of his brides, I bent every 
energy, every thought to the combat. I ordered 
remedies so strange to the ordinary rules of 
medicine, that it was with difficulty the chemist 
would prepare them. She opened her eyes full 
upon me, and the whole room was filled with 
the cry of “Murderer!” They thought the lady 
had spoken feverishly in her death-trance. I 
alone knew from whence that cry had come. 

But I would not yield, and I never quailed, 
nor feared for the result. I knew the power I 
had to battle with, and I knew, too, the powers 
I wielded. They saved her. The blood cir- 
culated again through her veins, the faintness 
gradually dispersed, the smitten side flung off 
its paralysis, and the blue ring faded wholly 
from her limbs. 

The lady recovered under my care. And 
care, such as mothers lavish on their children, 
I poured like life-blood on her. I knew that 
her pulses beat at my bidding, I knew that I 
had given her back her life, which else had 
been forfeit, and that I was her preserver. I 
almost worshiped her. It was the worship of 

my whole being—the tide into which the pent- 
up sentiment of my long years of unloving phi- 
lanthropy poured like a boundless flood. It was 
my life that I gave her—my destiny that I saw 
in her, my deliverer from the curse of sin, as 
I had been hers from the power of death. 1 
asked no more than to be near her, to see her, 
to hear her voice, to breathe the same air with 
her, to guard and protect her. I never asked 
myself whether I loved as other men or no; I 
never dreamed of her loving me again. I did 
not even know her name nor her condition; 
she was simply the Lady to me—the one and 
only woman of my world, I never cared w 
analyze more than this. My love was part of 
my innermost being, and I could as soon have 
imagined the earth without its sun as my life 
without the lady. Was this love such as other 
men feel? I know not, I only know there 
were no hopes such as other men have. I 
did not question my own heart of the future : 
I only knew of love—I did not ask for happi- 
ness. 

One day I went to see her as usual. She 
was well now; but I still kept up my old habit 
of visiting her for her health. I sat by her for 
a long time this day, wondering, as I so often 
wondered, who it was that she resembled, and 
where I had met her before, and how; for I 
was certain that I had seen her some time in 
the past. She was lying back in an easy-chair 
—how well I remember it all !—enveloped in a 
cloud of white drapery. A sofa-table was drawn 








along the side of her chair, with one drawer 

















partly open. Without any intention of look- 
ing, I saw that it was filled with letters, in two 
different handwritings, and that two miniature 
cases were lying among them. An open letter, 
in which lay a tress of sun-bright hair, was on 
her knee. It was written in a hand that made 
me start and quiver. I knew the writing, though 
at the moment I could not recognize the writer. 

Strongly agitated, I took the letter in my 
hand. ‘The hair fell across my fingers. The 
darkness gathered close and heavy, and there 
burst from me the self-accusing ery of “ Mur- 
derer !” 

“No, not murdered,” said the lady, sorrow- 
fully. 


IMPORTANT TO HUSBANDS. 


| a partial measure. 
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cities, and observe the temptaticns presented 
by mercers and milliners to my friends of the 
softer sex, I feel that the Maine Liquor Law 
has at least the objectionable character of being 
I ask myself, Why should 
we endeavcr to put down only one traffic of a 
seductive and mischievous kind? There is a 
Gin Palace, with its baleful attractions, at one 
corggr; but here is a Muslin Palace, with equally 
bewraying, though not so deadly attractions, at 
another. Why should the latter be left to be- 
guile the wits of the ladies, while Legislative 
Acts seek to save the somewhat poorer, but not 
less heedless, victims of the opposite establish- 


“He was killed by accident. This let- | ment? 


If 1 am wrong, may all concerned forgive me ; 


ter is from him—my dear twin-brother Herbert | 
—written the very day of his death. But what | but I can not help thinking that the Muslin 
can outweigh the blessedness of death while we | Palace carries guilt on the very face of it. 


are innocent of sin!” 
As she spoke, for some strange fancy she 


fell about her soft and white as foam. I knew 
now where I had seen her before, lying as now 
with her sweet fece turned to the sky; 
looking, as now, so full of purity and love: call- 
ing me then to innocence as now to reconcilia- 
tion. Her angel in her likeness had once spoken 
to me through the waves, as Herbert's spirit now 
spSke to me in her. 

“This is his portrait,” she continued, open- 
ing one of the cases. 





| Given the weak female heart as the subject of 
/experiment, and behold how well adapted 
drew the gauzy drapery round her head. It) 


the apparatus brought to bear upon it! T) 

lofty entrance, with sides and flan.- 
ing windows, displaying colored nothings of ali 
sorts of inconceivable forms and incomprehen- 
sible purposes—the long retiring vista of count- 
ers and tables, attended, not by women, whe 
are perfectly fit for the silly business, bat by 
Young Men—the dazzling mirrors inviting the 
victims to self-worshiping trials of shawls and 
scarfs—the soft, winning manners, and insinu- 
ating talk of the shopmen, addressed to every 


The darkness gathered closer and closer. But | whim of taste or tastelessness which they may 
I fought it off bravely, and kneeling humbly, for detect in the votaries—an honest business could 
the first time I was able to make my confession. | not require all this, Were the question only 
I told her all. My love for Herbert; but my | that women should have decent attire, less Cir- 
fierce fury of temper: my sin, but also how un- | cean spells woald serve. The olyect manifestly 
intentional ; my atonement. And then, in the | is to tempt the poor sex into the purchase of 
depth of my agony, I turned to implore her for- | habiliments beyond what they need, and of finer 
giveness. | kinds than are meet for them; and hence the 
“I do,” she said, weeping. “It was a griev- | magnificence of the system and all its insnaring 
ous ecrime-—grievous, deadly—but you have ex. | 
piated it. You have repented indeed by self- | character by being a Palace. 

subjugation, and by unwearied labors of mercy | The husbands should look to it, engage « 
and good among your fellow-men. I do forgive | Mr. Gough, get up an Alliance, and establish 
you, my friend, as Herbert's spirit would forgive an organ to make themselves heard by. It is 
you. And,” in a gayer tone, “my beloved hus-| very mach their concern, both as it affects the 
band, who will return to me to-day, will bless | solidity of character of their wives and daugh- 
you too for preserving his wife, as I bless you | ters, and their own pockets | am afraid they 
for ing me to him.” ‘ are far too insensible to their own woes, Men 
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take on, in my regard, an aspect of perfect in- 
nocence, in comparison with the fascinations 
of those rainbow-like windows into which we 
see our women gaze day by day, and wish and 
wish the soul away. 

There is something disarming in the very 
triviality of the things whose subjects they are. 
To think—while we see men pursuing great 
honors and gains—of a woman led along in 
sweet illusion by a bit of lace, or a ribbon, or 
the half-imaginary thing called a bonnet, melts 
us like the lisp of a pretty child. Dear, amia- 
ble creature! how innocent of her to make all 
her happiness in life centre—say, in a new ba- 
rége dress! How helpless, too, about the making 
and arranging of all those gewgaws upon her 
person! Half of them probably unsuitable for 
her in their hue and form—troublesome as en- 
cumbrances, rather than really ornamental— 
but all borne with so meek a submission to what 
the multitude has established as fashion! To 
be pleased with such trifles, and patient under 
such inappropriatenesses and superfluities, may 
be owned as most engaging. But we must not 
allow this feeling to carry us too far. We pity 
the abandoned dram-drinker, while we condemn 
the selfish taverner who supplies him with the 
materials of excess. So may we relent over 
this affecting susceptibility of our lady-friends, 
but at the same time denounce those who trade 
upon it. Nor may we look too lightly on the 
passion itself. The Turk, who is content with 
a bit of opium, may be said to be an easily- 
pleased man; but, viewing the consequences, 
we must at the same time proclaim war against 
the indulgence. A woman should be reminded 
that it is bad to give her heart to vanity, and 
not good to empty her husband’s or father’s 
pocket. It is believed in this country that wo- 
men have souls: we should act accordingly, 
and try to induce them to think less of the 
decoration of the earthly tabernacle. 

This brings me to the consideration of what 
many of my readers will by this time be in- 
clined to say—namely, that a Maine Law is 
not the legitimate way to cure the evil. They 
will be for leaving Muslin Palaces alone, and 
trying to elevate women above their tempta- 
tions. Well, I confess to a great wish to raise 
the female sex in almost all sorts of ways, as 
far as they can be raised; and nothing would 

tify me more than to see them rendered so 
enlightened in their minds, and so advanced in 
their tastes, as to walk past a lace-shop without 
a sigh, and view an array of fresh spring bon- 
nets with the indifference which the subject 
deserves. But, alas! my friend, it is a weari- 
ful thing to wait for all this. The horse starves 
while the corn grows. The Muslin Palace, too, 
is all the time working against your educational 
influences. It is like John Wilkes telling the 
gentleman who spoke of taking the sease of the 
ward upon a particular point, that he would 
take the non-sense of the ward against him, and 
carry it ten to one. I can see nothing for it 
but a good hearty persecution—not a restric- 





tion of Vanity Fair to particular days and hours, 
but a condemnation of Vanity Fair out and 
out— 
* Exulting, crushin ‘t like a mussel, 
Or limpet-shell,” 

as Burns says. It is rather a sore point to 
come to in a free country, where all people have 
hitherto enjoyed the privilege of ruining them- 
selves at their own discretion. But what shall 
we say? We protect minors from premature 
marriage, and punish a good many eccentrici- 
ties of the affections which don’t much trouble 
us. Why should we not be allowed to protect 
the gentle p “ers of our bosoms from any par- 
ticular dange: corrupting agency which we 
see besetting the.a? No, no; I am clear for a 
short-hand way of serving the fair: nothing but 
a Maine Law will do. 

Is such a law workable? Obviously ten times 
more so than a Maine Liquor Law; for while 
the use of alcohol up to a certain point can be 
concealed, dress will not exist unless for being 
exhibited, and there ean, therefore, be no diffi- 
culty in laying our. fingers on the corpus delicti. 
A lady seen proceeding along the street in an 
immoderate style of dressing, can be arrest- 
ed as contraband, and reduced to a ration- 
ality of exterior, scream as she may. Certain 
stuffs of more than a fair degree of simple dle- 
gance can be forbidden; any monstrous super- 
fluity of flounce, or frill, or trimming, can be 
cut down. We shall have a law for introducing 
conciseness into the female figure, and making 
them convenient to themselves, even against 
their will. We need not fear much about their 
will, however, for it is odds that they would 
be rather glad of a law, however tyrannical, 
which would save them from the greater tyran- 
ny now existing. We must remember that the 
unfortunate creatures do not overdress them- 
selves from a love of dress, but only because 
they must follow the fashion. Make Mrs. Black 
aware that Mrs. Brown, Mrs. White, and Mrs. 
Green are all henceforth to appear in neat black 
silk dresses with plain frills, and Mrs. Black 
will take to the black silk and plain frill with a 
peaceful and contented mind. Assure any one 
of the ladies of Dr. Rousem’s congregation, that 
all the rest must appear next Sunday in some 
rational form of bonnet, and she will conform 
at once. It will be necessary, however, to exe- 
cute the law with unrelenting rigor; for evi- 
dently, if one here and there were allowed to 
beflounce herself overmuch, or hold by—say on 
pretense of wearing out—any of the proscribed 
stuffs, all her neighbors would immediately feel 
that, for their own protection, they must return 
to the old excesses too, and the whole benefit 
of the law would be lost. As to the rumber of 
dresses which should be permitted to any one 
lady, an easy-working clause is at our service. 
We have only to restrict them to dresses made 
by their own industry, in order to insure a suf- 
ficient moderation in this respect. Some, in- 
deed, under such a restriction, might be in dan- 
ger of something like a destitution of clothing 
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—which, of course, might lead to exhibitions 
not desirable for the public. But I would meet 
such cases with a slight relaxation of the law, 
permitting a provedly handless lady, or one la- 
boring under that fatal disease the vis inertia, 
to receive aid from her well-disposed friends, 
or from charitable societies. 

Here, then, is launched the ball of a new 
agitation. Ye princes of the Land of Haber- 
dashery, tremble on your thrones, for the be- 
ginning of your end has come! Husbands and 
fathers rally to the charge, if charges ye would 
escape. View in me your true friend and coun- 
selor. Do not think, however, of presenting 
me with any testimonial. Enough for me the 
glory of having raised the First Cry against one 
of the most oppressive tyrannies of the age! 





PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE 
OF ORLEANS. 
“TA\HE Duke of Orleans,” said Odillon Barrot 
to the deputies and politicians who had 
assembled at Laffitte’s on the 29th of July, 
1830, and were wavering between the choice of 
a new king and the abolition of monarchy— 
“the Duke of Orleans is the best of Republics.” 
Forty years previously, the Odillon Barrots of 
that day had lustily proclaimed that “the Duke 
of Orleans would be the best of kings;” and 
might have tried the experiment had their fa- 
vorite been a man of talent or nerve. In pre- 
cisely similar language, seventy-five years be- 
fore, the nobles of France admitted, in private 
conclave, that “the Duke of Orleans would be 
the best of regents;” and this time, as in 1830, 
the Duke having the will and the courage to 
take what fortune threw in his way, the experi- 
ment was practically tested. Nor have these 
been the highest compliments paid to bearers of 
the name. During the dreadful winter of 1788, 
many a poor mechanic and many a starving 
family in Paris used to cry, in heartfelt grati- 
tude for the bounties of the Palais Royal, “The 
Duke of Orleans is the best of men.” 

Romance and history have been searched in 
vain for a parallel to the fortunes of the house 
to which these men belonged. Vicissitudes, 
stranger than fancy ever pictured, have marked 
its career from its origin down to our times. 
Contrasts the most startling, reverses the most 
overwhelming, successes the most wonderful, 
follow each other with bewildering rapidity in 
its annals. Rare examples of virtue, coupled 
with such vices as can not even be named; dex- 
terous cunning, and most egregious folly; in- 
ordinate ambition, and incredible carelessness 
of fortune ; the meanest kind of selfishness, and 
large libefality; undaunted courage, and most 
pitiable pusillanimity—such are a few of the op- 
posite qualities illustrated in the characters of 
the Dukes of Orleans. In one respect they re- 
sembled each other. All, from first to last, 
coveted the French throne. Even before the 
present house existed, Gaston of Orleans con- 
spired against Louis XIII. Philippe, the first 


of the present line, was at least jealous of his 





rea 


brother. The Regent conspired against Louis 
XIV., and was accused of plotting mischief 
against his heir, Another Duke of Orleans #as 
the acknowledged chief of the enemies of Louis 
XV. Philippe Egalité voted for the death of 
Louis X VL, and was openly nominated for the 
vacant throne. Louis Philippe, his son, assoct- 
ated with the conspirators who sought to over- 
throw Louis XVIIL., and gained the throne by 
the downfall of Charles X. His sons are now 
secretly conspiring against Napoleon III. No 
family can be mentioned which has been so 
constant a foot-ball for fortune. An Orleans 
once reigned in France: the same man lived to 
want a single servant. An Orleans was richer 
than the British Croesus, the Duke of Suther- 
land: that man, in Philadelphia, was thankful 
for the loan of a few dollars. An Orleans 
proved that those whom the world calls vicious 
are only, comparatively speaking, moderately 
depraved: his son first directed the Bible to be 
studied in the original at Paris. Some of the 
most repulsive doctrines of desjotism can be 
traced to an Orleans: democracy found a chief 
in his heir. Power and weakness, wealth and 
penury, intelligence and stolidity, vice and mod- 
eration, recur in the history of this family in 
regular succession, like the ebb and flow of the 
tide. In the space of seven generations all the 
extremes of fortune are exhibited. Nor is the 
book of Destiny closed. Marvels, yielding no- 
thing in interest to the past, may be written on 
the pages time has yet to unfold. 

On a gloomy night in September, 1640, the 
Louvre was in great commotion. Lights were 
hurrying to and fro, courtiers were arriving 
from all parts of Paris, eager faces were grouped 
in every corridor. Here and there a messenger 
looking wonderfully important, or a man in 
office, with anxious brow, bustled through the 
crowd, and moved toward the royal chambers. 
It had been announced that the Queen’s ac- 
couchement might be hourly expected. Her 
husband, poor, helpless, imbecile Louis XIIL, 
sat as composed as usual, in an easy chair, chat- 
ting lazily with his favorite chevalier; but her 
friend, Mazarin, was as much excited as a pol- 
itician can be, and much more so than he ever 
appeared before. The courtiers talked in mys- 
terious whispers. Remarks by ne means com- 
plimentary to the Queen’s virtue were bandied 
in the ante-chambers ; and the physicians and 
ladies who hastened to her apartment, were 
greeted as they passed with significant smiles 
and shrugs of the shoulders. The friends of 
Cardinal Richelieu, secure in the impunity 
which his protection afforded, did not scruple 
to vent their wit or their spite against her Ma- 
jesty in coarse jests at the very doors of her 
chamber. 

The infant whose birth caused this unusual 
scene was not the first-born child of Anne of 
Austria. Two years previously, and twenty 
years after her marriage with Louis, she had 
given birth to a son, who became Louis XIV. 
Rumor afterward asserted that Louis had not 
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been the only fruit of the Queen’s pregnancy. 
Persons whose rank at court gave great weight 
to their statements, declared that she had been 
delivered of twins, of whom Louis was one, 
and the Man in the Iron Mask the other. 
These stories derived currency from the no- 
torious character of Anne of Austria. Not only 
had she furnished a theme for scandal by her 
intimacy with Mazarin, but her coanivance at 
the conspiracy of Gaston d’Orleans, the King’s 
brother, had been so clearly established, that 
weak old Louis XTII., when pressed to receive 
her into his confidence shortly before his death, 
exclaimed bitterly, “ Is it not enough that I have 
forgiven her, and does she expect me to believe 
her too ?” 

On the 21st September her second echild— 
Philip, the founder of the house of Orleans— 
was born. Less than three years afterward her 
husband died. Her bitter enemy and most re- 
lentless persecutor, Richelieu, had preceded him 
to the tomb. Anne, immersed in the concerns 
of the regency, abandoned the education of the 
family to Mazarin, who shrewdly directed that 
the royal boys should learn little or nothing. 
The elder contrived, notwithstanding, to pick 
up some scraps of knowledge; but the younger, 
whose natural abilities were good, was allowed 
to grow upa perfect dolt. He could barely read 
and write; and his ignorance of history, liter- 
ature, and art, were afterward peculiarly con- 
spicuous at the polished court of his brother. 
As a boy, he was singularly unmanly and ef- 
feminate. He loved to spend his time in the 
ladies’ apartments, and readily allowed them to 
dress him as a girl. While his brother was 
shooting or riding, he would shut himself up toe 
enjoy a good dinner or a game at cards. He 
was fond of dancing, but wore high-heeled shoes 
to conceal his short stature, and consequently 
danced like a woman. There was nothing mas- 
culine or prepossessing in his fece. Jet-black 
hair and eyebrows, large black eyes, a long nar- 
row face, with a peaked nose, very small mouth, 
irregular teeth, and a sallow complexion; such 
is the description given of him by his wife. It 
does not increase our respect for the taste of the 
ladies of the court to learn that the ewner of 
these features was a general favorite—more so 
than his brother, the chivalrous and manly 
Louis XIV. 

Anne of Austria, who had escaped from the 
insulting tyranny of Richelieu to fall under the 
equally iron rule of Mazarin, resembled the 
other fair dames of Paris in this respect—she 
loved her younger son better than her first-born. 
At the de ‘th of Gaston d’Orleans, brother of 
Louis XIIL., his title had reverted to young 
Philip, and with it estates which placed him on 
a level with the wealthiest nobles of Europe. 
Anne resolved to consolidate his position by a 
royal marriage. Though Mazarin believed in 
the permanence of the English republic, Anne 
felt confident of the restoration of the Stuarts, 
and fixed her choice on Henrietta, daughter of 
Charles I. This lady had nothing but her birth 


and a rather pretty face to recommend her. 
Even the latter has been a subject of dispute. 
Quaint Pepys says: ‘“ The Princess Henrietta is 
very pretty, but much below my expectations ; 
and her dressing of herself with her hair frizzed 
short up her ears, did make her seem so much 
the less to me. But my wife standing near 
her, with two or three black patches on, and 
well dressed, did seem to me much handsomer 
than she.” She had not a livre to bring her 
husband in the shape of dowry. Poverty had 
been her companion from her cradle. Born 
during the civil wars, she had been carried in 
her mother’s arms to Paris, and had shared that 
period of privation, when the family of the late 
King of England “remained abed all day from 
the cold, having no fuel to make a fire.” She 
was, however, not destitute of wit, and during 
her residence at Paris had acquired the courtly 
manners of the fashionable circles in that cap- 
ital. The marriage took place a few months 
after the restoration of the bride’s brother, 
Charles IT, 

Nothing paints the age better than the do- 
mestic life of the Duke and Duchess of Orleans. 
The latter had been escorted to Paris by the 
famous Duke of Buckingham, who made no se- 
eret of his love for his fair charge. Besides 
Buckingham, the Duke of Orleans himself pre- 
sented to his young wife the Count of Guiche, 
the handsomest man at court and a notorious 
lady-killer. Scandal was rife on the subject, 
and not without cause. One day, as Madame 
and De Guiche were together in her apart- 
ments, the approach of the Duke was suddenly 
announced. The Count and the lady were par- 
alyzed, for escape appeared impossible. “I can 
manage it,” hurriedly ex: aimed a valet, “ place 
yourself against the door, M. le Comte.” When 
the Duke reached the landing the valet ran out, 
and butted his head so violently against the 
Duke’s face as almost to stun him, and make 
his nose bleed. In the confusion, the Count 
contrived to escape unperceived, with a hand- 
kerchief over his face. The King himself was 
for a time a marked admirer of Henrietta. At 
Fontainebleau Louis and his fair cousin were 
inseparable; and the only people who appear 
to have been annoyed at the flirtation were la- 
dies who were jealous of the favor shown to the 
Duchess. Philip, who, according to his second 
wife, never loved any one in his life, was a 
model husband in point of forbearance. When 
his mother forced him to notice his wife’s in- 
trigue with De Guiche, he settked the matter 
with a mild reprimand. He claimed, by way 
of return, that the Duchess should receive his 
female friends at her soirées; and, asthe char- 
acter of these ladies excluded them even from 
the very indulgent society of Paris, he seems to 
have had the best of the bargain, Unfortunately 
for poor Henrietta, she did not extend her com- 
plaisance to the male friends of her husband. 
One of the most depraved and unprincipled 
men of the time was the Chevalier of Lorraine. 





His face was repulsive, his habits abominable, 
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his reputation shocking. This man was the bo- 
som friend of the Duke, who had actually with- 
drawn from court when the young King, dis- 
gusted by the stories that were told of Lorraine’s 
vices, sent him into exile. He had made sev- 
eral attempts to gain the favor of the Duchess, 
but each time had been sternly repulsed. He 
resolved on such revenge as his nature prompted. 

He had a creature in the Duke’s household, 
a noblemen like himself, the Marquis d’Effiat. 
One day, while the Duchess was at mass, this 
Marquis opened her private closet, and took up 
the cup out of which she usually drank her suc- 
cory-water. A servant immediately inquired 
what he did with Madame’s cup? D’Effiat re- 
plied that being thirsty he had come to take a 
drink; and feigned great indignation at the val- 
et’s remonstrance. That evening the Duchess 
called for a cup of succory-water, and lay down 
as usual in her apartment. Shortly afterward 
she awoke with a scream of pain. Medical at- 
tendance was procured; the Duke of Orleans 
displayed decent concern; the ladies of the 
household were in violent agitation. Henrietta 
declared she was poisoned, and could not re- 
cover. In the | :idst of her agonies, when her 
piteous cries drowned every other sound in the 
room, the King arrived, and was followed by 
the confessor and Montagu, the English embas- 
sador. The dying woman mastered her pain 
for a few moments to convey her last wishes to 
her countryman. She bade him tell her brother 
that she had loved him above all things in the 
world; and was continuing to speak of him, when 
Montagu inquired whether she had been pois- 
oned. The confessor instantly stepped forward 
and forbade her replying. Henrietta meekly 
obeyed, A meaning glance was her only an- 
swer to the question. ‘The sacrament was hast- 
ily administered; Bossuet knelt by the bedside, 
but before the rites of the Church had been fully 
completed, Henrietta of England was a corpse. 

The crime was fully brought home to D’Ef- 
fiat and Lorraine, but neither was punished. 
The latter was struck with apoplexy many 
years after, while he was narrating an immoral 
tale, and died instantly, The evidence of the 
witnesses who were examined tended to excul- 
pate Philip, though the murderers felt secure 
of his approval of the deed. ‘We did not tell 
your brother, Sire,” said Purnon, who confessed 
his share in the murder to Louis XIV., “ for 
he is unable to keep a secret, and would have 
ruined us all.” An excellent reason, and wor- 
thy of the Duke of Orleans. 

The pleasure of superintending his wife’s fu- 
neral seems to have consoled him for her loss, 
if, indeed, he at all regretted it. ‘Three years 
afterward his brother, who always treated him 
tyrannically, commanded him to marry Char- 
lotte Elizabeth of Bavaria. The Duke was used 
to obedience. He had submitted without a 
murmur to deprivation of military rank and 
civil employment, insisting only on his right to 
lead a dissolute life. So he made no objection 


Charlotte had not been lucky in her parent- 
age or her companions. Her mother had been 
sent back to her relations by her husband, who 
instantly replaced her by a Jady of his court. 
Intruste@ to the care of Sophia, the Electress 
of Hanover and the mother of George I. of En- 
gland, the child had been familiar with scenes 
of coarse indulgence and vulgarity from her 
earliest years. One can readily imagine the 
sort of woman that might be expected from the 
court which produced the first two Georges. 
It was, perhaps, fortunate for her that nature 
had denied her beauty, and thus kept tempta- 
tion out of her way. She had—as she says 
herself—“ no features, small eyes, a snub nose, 
long and flat lips, large pendant cheeks, and a 
broad face. My stature is short, and my per- 
son large; both my body and my legs are short ; 
altogether I am a fright. It would be neces- 
sary to examine my eyes with a microscope to 
discover whether they announce intelligence. 
It would probably be impossible to find on earth 
more hideous hands than mine.” The truth of 
the portrait is confirmed by the conduct of two 
princes to whom her family offered her in mar- 
riage ; both entertained the project for a time, 
but instantly drew back when they saw the lady. 
The Duke of Orleans was less fastidious. “I 
saw I did not please him, which did not surprise 
me,” says the Duchess, quietly. But he kept 
his feelings to himself, and lived with his wife 
about three years. He ruled her household 
without consulting her wishes in the least; and 
though he was the richest man in the kingdom, 
only allowed her a hundred Louis a year as pin- 
money. Their tastes were wholly dissimilar. 
He was stupid and illiterate ; she was witty and 
less ignorant than might have been expected 
from her early education. He was incurably 
prejudiced against every thing that was not 
French ; she was as obstinately attached to ev- 
ery thing that was German. (Gourmandise was 
his ruling characteristic ; his cuisine was French 
and elaborate. She describes her own habits 
in this respect with crude frankness: “I take 
neither chocolate, tea, nor coffee, not being able 
to endure those foreign drugs. I adhere to our 
German fashion, and find nothing good in eat- 
ing or drinking that is not in conformity with 
our customs. I can not eat soup unless it be 
made of milk, beer, or wine. I can not erdure 
soup made with boiled beef. Whenever I par- 
take of a dish of which it is an ingredient, I am 
subject to colic. Ham and sausages are the 
only things that suit my stomach.” There was 
as much of the man in her as of the woman in 
him. When a girl she used to play with swords 
and guns; and having been told by a friend that 
girls who were addicted to jumping were turned 
into boys, she spent all her leisure in taking the 
most prodigious leaps. This was about the tinie 
that her husband was dressing himself in female 
clothes, and dancing in high-heeled shoes. 
Afver the birth of their second child they 
sevarated, as the memoirs say, @ amiable, In 





to the proposed marriage, 





other words, the Duke spent the whole instead 
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of a part of his time with worthless friends and 
still more worthless women; and the Duchess, 
who was virtuous from necessity, amused her- 
self by quarreling with her neighbors, Madame 
de Maintenon, whose reign was then béginning, 
was her chief foe. “The old hag,” as she calls 
her in her memoirs, found her match in the ugly 
German Princess. One of their quarrels is 
characteristic. Madame de Maintenon had 
brought over two ladies from Germany, whom 
she called Palatine-countesses, and placed them 
as attendants on her nieces. All the pride of 
the Duchess of Orleans was roused. “ Having 
seen from my window,” she says, “one of the 
nieces walking with the German girls, I went 
into the garden, and took care to meet them. 
I called one of the girls and asked her who she 
was. She told me to my face that she was a 
Countess of the Lutzelstein family. ‘By the 
left hand?’ ‘No,’ she replied, ‘I am no bas- 
tard; the young Count Palatine married my 
mother, who is of the house of Gehlen.’ ‘In 
that case,’ said I, ‘you can not be a Countess 
Palatine ; with persons of that rank a mésaili- 
ance counts for nothing. I will tell you more; 
you lie when you say that the Count Palatine 
married your mother. I know who her real 
husband is; he is a musician. If you again at- 
tempt to pass yourself off as a Countess Pala- 
tine I will expose you; but if you follow my 
advice, and take your real name, I will never 
reproach you. So take your choice.’ The girl,” 
adds the Duchess, coolly, “took this so much 
to heart, that she died a few days after.” It 
might have been expected that some notice 
would have been taken of the Duchess’s unfeel- 
ing conduct; but the only allusion we find is a 
remark of the King to her after the poor girl’s 
death: ‘ Madame, one risks one’s life in jesting 
with you on pedigree.” To which Charlotte 
coldly replied: “ Sire, I can not endure lies.” 
Quarrels of this nature with “the old hag” 
occupied the Duchess’s time till her children 
grew up. When her son—the Duke of Char- 
tres—was seventeen, the King resolved to marry 
him to Mademoiselle de Blois, one of his ille- 
gitimate daughters. Father and son were easily 
won over; but the German pride of the Duchess 
was a more formidable obstacle. Saint Simon 
describes her, after the proposal had been made 
to her, “ marching rapidly, with great strides, 
through the galleries, waving her handkerchief, 
crying audibly, gesticulating violently, and look- 
ing like Ceres when Proserpine was taken from 
her.” Her son she turned out of doors; on her 
husband she heaped abuse ; and when the King 
himself bowed to her, she whirled round so rap- 
idly that, by the time Louis raised his head, he 
saw nothing bet her back. So little restraint 
did she place on her passion, that before the 
whole Court, when her son came to kiss her 
hand, she gave him a smart box on the ear. 
These outbursts of fury were, however, unavail- 
ing; “the old hag” had set her heart upon the 
match, and it was duly celebrated. In her 


threatened with imprisonment in case of noy- 
compliance with the wishes of Madame de Main- 
tenon, Saint Simon tells a more credible story. 
He says that Louis summoned the young Duke 
into his presence, where, surrounded by all his 
courtiers, he delivered a pompous harangue, in 
his usual imposing way, to the embarrassed 
youth, and concluded by gsking what he thought 
of the proposed alliance. In a faltering voice 
the boy muttered something about consulting 
his parents. “Quite right,” replied the mon- 
arch, with a dignified air; “but neither your 
father nor your mother will oppose my wishes.” 
The Duke of Orleans, who was standing by, 
bowed assent; and his son who, like the rest of 
the courtiers, could not withstand the command- 
ing manner of the great monarch, was thus bul- 
lied into a marriage with a woman for whom 
he did not care a straw. 

Ten years afterward the career of the first 
Duke of Orleans was brought to a close. He 
had lived a grossly sensual life; and though the 
only brother of one of the most active kings 
that ever lived, had not coupled his name with 
one single public act. Louis, remembering the 
lessons he had been taught of the conspiracies 
of Gaston of Orleans, his uncle, and warned 
that Philip’s friends were planning similar 
schemes, resolved to anticipate their action; he 
made a point of excluding Philip from public 
affairs, and accomplished his task the more 
easily as both talent and inclination to engage 
in politics were wanting in the Duke. Latter- 
ly, some symptoms of reformation in his private 
life had been noticed. The Pere du Trévoux, 
his confessor, said to him bluntly: “Sir, I am 
not going to be damned to please you:” and 
bade the Duke choose between him and his 
profligate companions. Philip made an at- 
tempt to be virtuous; said his prayers; allowed 
du Trévoux to talk sermons to him ; and parted 
with one or two of his most infamous associates. 
But the effort was too late; his constitution was 
gone. <A dispute with the King his brother 
hastened the crisis. At dinner, on the same 
day, the Duke ate as largely as usual; and in 
the evening took his accustomed place at his 
supper-table at St. Cloud. Wine was flowing 
freely, indelicate jests were not wanting, and 
the whole party were in the highest spirits, 
when the Duke began to speak thick, and a mo- 
ment afterward fell into the arms of his son. 
He never recovered consciousness, and died in 
a few hours surrounded by the King and the 
royal family. Early next morning, before the 
body was cold, the King and Madame de Main- 
tenon were found rehearsing the overture of an 
opera; and that evening the royal saloons were 
filled with a lively party who played cards and 
chatted as gayly as usual, Even the widow 
thought of nothing but escaping a convent, and 
obtaining permission to spend the res: of her 
life at court. The only tears shed for the first 
Duke of Orleans fell from the eyes of persons 
whose testimony goes for nothing in courts of 





Memoirs the Duchess says that her son was 


justice. 
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The Dowager Duchess lived to condole with 
“the old hag” on the death of Louis XIV. ; and 
to drive her granddaughters distracted by her 
meddling, captious disposition. She was even 
less regretted than her husband when she died ; 
and the memoirs and letters she left behind her 
fully explain the circumstances. The publisher 
says that decency compelled him to expurgate 
certain passages from her correspondence: at 
the rate prudery is advancing, there will not be 
a page of what he did print that will be read a 
century hence. 

Philip of Orleans had had two children by 
each of his wives. Anna Maria, who married 
the Duke of Savoy, and Charlotte Elizabeth, 
who became Duchess of Lorraine, lived quiet 
lives, and history has no concern with them. 
The career of Maria Louisa, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Henrietta, is quite in the Orleans style. 
Her mother never kissed her: when the little 
girl came to pay her respects, the utmost favor 
granted to her was to be allowed tc press her 
infant lips to Henrietta’s hand. She was just 
blooming into womanhood, and promised to 
surpass her mother in beauty and liveliness, 
when she was abruptly told, without a word of 
previous notice, or the smallest inquiry as to 
her sentiments, that the King had affianced her 
to Carlos, King of Spain—a wretched, broken- 
down debauchee—and that she must set out for 
Madrid. ‘The poor girl fainted, and was taken 
seriously ill. The moment she recovered she 
was ordered to proceed on her journey: the 
will of Louis knew of no delay, and the Span- 
ish alliance was essential to his dynastic pro- 
jects. To add to the misery of Maria Louisa, 
the man who escorted her through France was 
the Chevalier of Lorraine, and the bearer of her 
future husband’s first letter was the Marquis 
d@’Effiat—both murderers of her mother. She 
produced a favorable impression at Madrid. 
“The young Queen,” says Madame de Villars, 
who visited her at her palace, “dressed in the 
Spanish fashion, and wore some of those beau- 
tiful stuffs which she brought from France: her 
hair well-dressed, brushed across her forehead 
in front, and the rest flowing on her shoulders. 
She has an admirable complexion, beautiful 
eyes, and a very agreeable mouth when she 
laughs. What a delightful thing it is to laugh 
in Spain!” The Spanish grandees did not think 
so; they saw with positive dislike the young 
Queen’s tendency to gayety, and resolved that 
‘she should at once commence the course of 
life to which etiquette doomed her for life. 
They would not grant her the slightest relaxa- 
tion ; and from her arrival she was subject to a 
positive slavery, which was rendered more op- 
pressive by the rigid disposition of the camerara 
major.” Etiquette was then in its prime at 
Madrid. When the Queen fell from her horse, 
and two gentlemen sprang forward and saved 
her life by extricating her foot from the stirrup, 
it needed all Maria Louisa’s influence to pro- 
cure their pardon, which was only granted on 
condition of their leaving Madrid forever. The 





whole court seemed bent on persecuting the 
poor girl. The Duchess of Terra Nova wrung 
the necks of her parrots because they spoke 
a few words of French; the King turned her 
servants out of doors; and her Spanish waiting- 
women shocked her delicacy by attempting to 
smooth her hair with saliva. Greater troubles 
than these were in store. After ten years’ mar- 
riage Maria Louisa was not a mother. The 
court of Spain and the kinsmen of Carlos at 
Vienna were terrified at the prospect of a dis- 
puted succession ; yet, without crime, the evil 
was inevitable. Who could propose such a thing 
to the virtuous Queen ? 

Olympia de Mancini, the Countess of Sois- 
sons, and niece of Cardinal Mazarin, had been at 
some pains to earn the reputation of the most de- 
praved woman in France. Her uncle had re- 
jected the offers of Charles II. of England, who 
wanted to marry her before his restoration ; and 
when Charles regained his throne, he in his 
turn contemptuously refused to renew the ne- 
gotiation. Olympia consoled herself by edu- 
cating young Louis XIV. in vice. Poisoning 
was her next pastime: among her victims are 
counted her husband, her mother-in-law, the 
Marshal of Luxembourg, and several other emi- 
nent persons. Detection at length forced the 
Countess to fly to Brussels, where she was living 
in obscurity when the Spanish grandees and the 
royal family of Hapsburg found themselves in 
want of an agent to undertake a business which 
could be proposed to no decent person. The 
Countess possessed undoubted qualifications for 
the post: she cheerfully consented to go to 
Madrid. That she earned her reward, and 
bade the Queen choose between infidelity to 
her husband and Spanish vengeance, we have 
Madame d’Aunay’s word for asserting. So 
skillfully was the odious insinuation thrown ovt 
that the failure of the scheme did not involve 
the disgrace of the negotiator: in spite of the 
well-founded prejudice of the King and the 
French embassador, Maria Louisa continued to 
allow Madame de Soissons to visit her. The 
die was cast. One sultry afternoon the Queen 
asked for milk; the Countess hastily offered to 
procure her some. A few moments afterward 
she entered the room with a glass of iced milk, 
of which Maria Louisa drank. That night the 
Queen died in excruciating agonies. Like her 
mother, she at first declared that she was pois- 
oned; but, like her mother, retracted the state- 
ment by the advice.of her confessor. The 
Countess of Soissons, of course, cscaped un- 
harmed, 

The only son of the first Duke of Orleans, of 
the present line, was named Philip, like his fa- 
ther. He was, like him, delicate in youth; but 
was as ardent in the pursuit of learning as his 
father had been slothful. Knowledge of all 
kinds was welcome to him. He read history 
and science; became a connoisseur in wines; 
practiced chemistry, and judged horse-flesh ; 
studied languages, and read Aretino in the orig- 








inal; patronized the drama, and gave his sup- 
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port to the vilest haunts of profligates. At 
seventeen his society was courted by men of 
letters ; at the same age, his mother notes that 
he “ hated innocent amusements.” He was, in 
fact, the type of the young nobleman of that 
fast age. 

His marriage with Mademoiselle de Blois has 
been mentioned. It was as splendid an affair 
as the nuptials of a king’s daughter and his 
nephew ought to be. The young couple dis- 
liked each other; but a Queen undressed the 
bride, and a King—rather the worse, it is true, 
for the revolution which drove him from his 
kingdom, but as proud as ever—condescended 
to hand the groom his night-shirt. Mademoi- 
selle de Blois was graceful, witty, and as haugh- 
ty as her father. After her marriage she never 
condescended to notice her mother, Madame 
de Montespan ; and was compared to Minerva, 
who, according to poets, sprang from Jove’s 
brain without the aid of a mother. When her 
son was born her pride rose still higher; she re- 
fused to visit any one that was not of royal 
blood. Deficiencies in her early education fre- 
quently made her the jest of her husband and 
the ladies of the court; and her constitutional 
laziness precluded all attempt at improvement. 
“She is so indolent,” said her amiable mother- 
in-law, “that she will hardly walk two yards: 
larks ought to fly ready cooked into her mouth. 
Though her appetite is enormous, she is too 
idle to eat fast. She goes to bed early, in order 
to sleep the longer. Reading she detests, but 
her ladies are directed to read her to sleep every 
evening.” Partly from indolence, and partly 
from pride, she never attempted to win her hus- 
band’s heart. She was not jealous, and seemed 
satisfied provided he behaved respectfully to her 
in public. When accounts of his infidelities 
reached her she treated them with contempt. 

Louis XIV. gave the following comprehen- 
sive view of his nephew's character: “ Philip 
of Orleans is as bad as he can be represent- 
ed; and mvreover, he boasts of vices which 
he does not possess.” His profligacy and im- 
piety were such that we can find no one to 
compare him with but himself as Regent. 
The restraints imposed on him by the religious 
court of Louis worried him beyond measure; 
though he earried Rabelais in his pocket to 
read during mass, and took care to choose his 
friends among people who were unknown at 
court, he complained bitterly that the English 
nobles were freer than he. Whether the court 
which affected so much more piety was in fact 
any better than the Duke himself may be 
questioned. The story of the ladies rushing 
in fall dress to midnight mass on Christmas 
Eve because they had heard the King was 
to be there, and returning as precipitately to 
their revels on a report that he was not coming, 
is well known. A very pretty guerrilla warfare 
was kept up between Louis’s three daughters, 
the Duchesses of Orleans and Bourbon, and the 
Princess of Conti. The two former, the chil- 
dren of Montespan, used to drink pretty freely ; 





and their sister affectionately christened them 
“wine-sacks.” The Princess herself had been 
smitten with a young officer named Clermont, 
to whom she wrote letters breathing the most 
violent love. Clermont, hearing that the Dan- 
phin had begun to pay attention to a Made- 
moiselle de Chonin, immediately transferred his 
court to that lady, and to please her, sent her 
the Princess’s letters, with a bumorous com- 
mentary of his own. “I had rather,” said the 
amiable Duchess of Orleans, when the story 
reached her, “be a wine-sack than a bundle of 
east off clothes.” These refined ladies, who ate 
olives to whet their thirst, smoked pipes in the 
palace, and had closets in their rooms provis- 
ioned like fortresses for the concealment of their 
lovers, were the leaders of fashion and the rulers 
of the court. Even the King’s religion was little 
better than sectarianism. When Louis was told 
that the Duke of Orleans had appointed M. de 
Fontpertuis on his staff, he cried with much 
earnestness: “What! my dear nephew, the son 
of that foolish woman who is always running 
after Arnauld—a Jansenist! I never can con- 
sent tosuch an appointment.” “ By my faith, 
sire,” replied the Duke, “I know nothing of the 
mother; but as for the son, so far from being a 
Jansenist, I do not think he even believes in a 
God.” “Oh, in that case,” said the King, “if 
you are sure of that, there is no harm in him; 
you may take him with you.” 

After serving a couple of campaigns in Italy 
and Spain, not without credit to himself, and 
eontriving a very neat conspiracy against his 
nephew’s throne, the Duke of Orleans returned 
to Prris to find himself in great disgrace at court. 
A new danger menaced him. The Dauphin 
suddenly died; the Duchess of Orleans says of 
small-pox; but the surgeons who made a post- 
mortem examination of the body, declared that 
they had not found any natural cause of death. 
The title descended to the Duke of Burgundy. 
He and his wife both died a few months after, 
and the faculty reported that they had been 
poisoned. Next, their eldest son fell a victim 
to a disease which no one understood. A sud- 
den illness carried off the Duc de Berri. The 
only life that remained between the Duke of 
Orleans and the throne was the Duke of Anjou, 
a frail sickly child in the cradle, It was singu- 
larly suspicious, People remembered how the 
first Duke’s wife, Henrietta of England, had 
been poisoned by D’Effiat, and began to re- 
mind each other that the first four governors 
of the present Duke had all died in a mysterious 
way. Philip's love of chemistry; —which was 
then an occult seience—gave strength to the 
awful suspicions. He had openly given it out 
that he was a necromancer; did not that imply 
sorcery, witchcraft, and every diabolical art? 
Such were the questions asked at every street 
corner by the idle Parisians. Soon the fury of 
the mob burst forth. Crowds surrounded the 
Palais Royal, and called for the head of the 
“poisoner.” Imprecations were showered upon 
him when he appeared in the streets. Even 
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the women followed his carriage and fought 
furiously with the guards to “tear in pieces,” as 
they said, “the murderer of his family.” The 
King himself shared the popular belief so far as 
to turn his back upon his nephew. If Philip 
of Orleans was innocent he was the most ill- 
used man in Europe; unhappily, his private life 
justified almost any imputations. His fondness 
for his daughter the Duchess of Berri had given 
rise to most horrible scandal: his glaring im- 
piety shocked even the frivolous courtiers of 
Versailles. He begged, in abject terror, to be 
imprisoned for safety in the Bastile; but the 
King dryly answered that he saw no necessity 
for any thing of the kind. 

He still led the life of a pariah when Louis 
XIV. died. A change in the Orleans style was 
at hand. Long before breakfast-time on the 
2d September, 1715, crowds thronged the nar- 
row street which runs past the Palais de Justice 
on the Isle de Paris. By seven o’clock liveried 
coachmen drove blazoned carriages to the door 
of the edifice, and the highest nobility and 
magistracy of France began to assemble in the 
Hall of the Parliament of Paris to hear the will 
of Louis XIV. read, and to settle the regency. 
The will had been deposited in the wall of the 
building, and the place covered with a slab, 
sealed at the edges. At the command of the 
Duke of Orleans, first prince of the blood, the 
seals were broken, the slab removed, and the 
parchment, which was mildewed, and dripping 
with wet, was read by the secretaries. It de- 
clared that during the minority of the King’s 
grandson, the kingdom should be governed by 
a council of regency; and distributed the prin- 
cipal posts of authority among the members of 
the royal family. The Duke of Orleans rose, 
and in a speech of much ability claimed the 
regency for himself in virtue of the law. The 
assembly hesitated. To set aside thus flippantly 
the written command of a monarch whose word 
had been law forty-eight hours before, seemed 
a bold enterprise. But Philip had concerted 
his measures skillfully. The army was devoted 
to his interests. A large party among the 
nobility had been persuaded or bought over to 
his side. The law officers of the crown were 
pledged to sustain him. The latter being called 
upon to expound the law of the question, opined 
that Philip was legally entitled to the regency. 
Saint Simon and other nobles availed themselves 
of this show of right to win over several sup- 
porters of the will. A timely message from the 
commanding officer of the Guards, stating that 
in ease of difficulty he would answer for the 
success of the Regent, settled the question. To 
the astonishment of every one, and while the 
Duke of Maine was still asserting his right to 
command the garrison, as provided in the will, 
the meeting unanimously voted the regency, 
without restrictions, to Philipof Orleans. More 
than this, the people, who had followed his car- 
riage shouting, “Poisoner! Assassin!” only a 
few months before, and who still sang songs in 
which he was compared to the most infamous 








characters .i: history, were so delighted at the 
assertion of the Parliament’s supremacy over 
the King’s will, that they celebrated the Duke's 
victory as a popular triumph. 

Philip was forty-two years of age when he 
became Regent. His manners were pleasant, 
and as his information was extensive, and his 
taste in matters of art generally correct, his 
conversation was much admired. No change 
had taken place in his habits. “His suppers at 
the P.\sis Royal,” says his friend, Saint Simon, 
“were eaten in strange company. His mis- 
tresses, sometimes an opera-girl, often his 
daughter, the Duchess of Berri, and a dozen 
men, his depraved companions, whom he called 
roués, meaning that they deserved to be broken 
on the wheel, were his usual guests. To these 
were added ladies of high rank, but faded repu- 
tation, and some persons of the lower rank dis- 
tinguished for their wit or their depravity. The 
supper, consisting of the most exquisite viands, 
was dressed in a place prepared for the purpose, 
all the utensils being of silver; the guests them- 
selves often shared the work of the cooks. At 
these parties all drank deeply, and as the wine 
warmed them, uttered the most depraved senti- 
ments, and vied with each other in blasphemies. 
When they had made noise enough and were 
all intoxicated, they reeled to bed to repeat the 
same scene the next day.” It took the Regent 
the whole morning to recover the effects of 
these debauches: he would never listen to busi- 
ness till after he had taken his chocolate at 
noon. 

The presiding deity at many of these orgies 
was the Duchess of Berri, his daughter. She 
was one of the women whose character is 
stamped on the age. Attacked by a dangerous 
disease at the age of seven, she was abandoned 
by the faculty to be cured by the science of her 
father. ‘henceforth she was the only being he 
loved. He educated her himself, and placed in 
her hands the infidel and licentious books from 
which her principles were derived. The great 
point among thé courtiers of the day was to 
secure the favor of the King and the Dauphin. 
To attain this end, the pretty Mademoiselle 
@Orleans agreed to marry the Dauphin’s son, 
the Duke of Berri, an honest, stupid fellow, 
whose head she contrived to turn. The Duke 
was rather given to piety, and was fine sport 
for the smart Duke of Orleans and his infidel 
daughter. He bore it all patiently, till one day 
coming home early he found his wife in the 
arms of his chamberlain. To kick the Lothario 
down stairs, and beat the Duchess severely was 
the work of a moment for the wrathy Duke; 
but it only confirmed the impetuous woman in 
her wild habits. The Duke’s death freed her 
from all restraint; and the mad licentiousness 
into which she plunged scandalized the city and 
provoked doubts of her sanity. Half her time 
she spent in a convent; the other half in revels 
at the Luxembourg and orgies at the Palais 
Royal. Passionately fond of display, she sought 
regal honors from her visitors, and affected the 
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airs of a Semiramis with the habits of an As- 
pasia. Her mother she snubbed; her cousins 
she defied; over her father she exercised com- 
plete control; and the chosen gallants who were 
permitted to share the splendors of her caprice 
at the Luxembourg found themselves little bet- 
ter than slaves. They were at last avenged by 
a young provincial named Riom, who gained 
the heart of the beautiful Duchess, and adroitly 
contrived to subjugate her to his will. Sub- 
jected to a tyranny not less galling than her 
own, she became as submissive as she had for- 
merly been haughty, and bore in patience the 
harsh treatment, the cruel suspicions, the pettish 
violence of her lover; beginning in the prime of 
her beauty and at the summit of her power to 
taste the penalty of a life of pleasure. Seized 
with the pains of childbirth, the doctors pro- 
nounced her in serious danger. The parish curé 
was sent for, but the conscientious man refused 
to administer the sacrament unless Riom were 
turned out ofthe house. The Duchess fired with 
rage at the very mention of such a thing; the at- 
tendants stormed; even the Regent condescend- 
ed to argue with the priest ; but all to no purpose. 
The ecclesiastic was immovable, and for four 
days it seemed that the Regent’s daughter would 
die without making her peace with the Church. 
After a dreadful struggle she gave birth to a 
daughter, and before her strength allowed her 
to rise from bed was married to Riom. Sucha 
mésalliance could not be tolerated ; Riom was in- 
stantly sent to a distant province. The Duchess 
dragged herself to her father, and adjured him, 
in a voice often interrupted by a fatal cough, to 
allow her to see her dear husband once more; 
but for once the Regent withstood her, and the 
unfortunate woman, in the twenty-sixth year 
of her age, went to die broken-hearted at La 
Mnette. 

Though the Regent possessed undeniable abil- 
ity and quick perception, it is clear that a man 
who spent the evening in feasting and debauch- 
ery, and the best part of the day in recovering 
from their effects, cou'i not do much for his 
dominions. Occasionally we find him taking 
an active part in public affairs, as, for instance, 
in the negotiations with Spain, and the renewal 
of the Dragonnades against the Huguenots. But 
the bulk of the business of State fell on the 
shoulders of the Abbé Dubois. The career of 
this man illustrates the fallacy of the proposi- 
tion—so often repeated by liberal monarchists 
—that, under kings, the real power generally 
falls into the same hands as in republics. 

Guillaume Dubois was the son of an apothe- 
cary at the little town of Prives, and spent his 
youth in carrying pill-boxes and clysters to his 
father’s patients. Having studied for the Church, 
he was about to receive holy orders, when he 
ran away with a servant girl, and apparently 
destroyed his prospects for life. After a year 
or two of connubial felicity, however, he grew 
tired of his wife, left her, and went to Paris, 
where he was fortunate enough to fall in with 





Duke of Chartres. By this gentleman young 
Dubois—who styled himself the Abbé Dubois 
—was employed to give lessons to his pupil, 
and St. Laurent dying soon after, the apothe- 
cary’s son obtained the vacant post. He was 
well suited to the young Duke. Possessed of 
vast learning, he was a still greater proficient 
in vice; nothing came amiss to him, from a dis- 
cussion on the merits of Cicero and Corneille 
to a petit souper a quatre in the faubourg. The 
Duchess of Orleans admitted that, at first, he 
“assumed the tone of an honest man so well 
that she took him for one,” but soon corrected 
her opinion. “The fellow,” says this penetra- 
ting woman, “ believes in nothing; he is a rogue 
and a scoundrel; he has the appearance of a 
fox creeping from its hole to steal a chicken.” 
He was fox enough to see through and through 
the Duke, and soon mastered him completely. 
Through life Philip never withdrew his confi- 
dence from the unprincipled Abbé. When the 
former became Regent, the latter took office 
as confidential minister, and soon controlled the 
whole administration, His public labors were 
prodigious: full twelve hours a day he was in 
his cabinet, receiving secretaries and embassa- 
dors, dictating dispatches, digesting the day’s 
business for the Regent, and exercising a minute 
superintendence over every branch of the pub- 
lic service. The reward he sought for his un- 
paralleled devotion to his master’s interests was 
rank. Cardinals took precedence of the high- 
est nobles at court: Dubois resolved to be a 
Cardinal. ‘There were some trifling difficulties 
in the way. Though nominally an Abbé, he 
had never taken holy orders; he had a wife liv- 
ing; he was an avowed infidel; and he had 
openly led a life of glaring profligacy. It must 
not be supposed that all the dignitaries of the 
Church of that day were profligates, or infidels, 
or married men, or laymen; there were several 
orthodox Christians and respectable men among 
them; but certain it is that Dubois had no trouble 
in obtaining, in the course of a few days, the 
several orders of sub-deacon, deacon, priest, 
bishop, and archbishop. The next step was 
more difficult. Though half a dozen kings sup- 
ported Dubois’s claims, the Pope refused to send 
him the hat, and the ambitious schemer was 
forced to wait till Clement died. When the 
Conclave met to choose his successor, Dubois 
managed matters just as our political leaders do 
at primary elections. With all the money that 
could be raised by the French treasury, the 
Abbé de Tencin, a young man whose sister en- 
joyed Dubois’ protection, was sent to Rome to 
buy up the votes. He succeeded so well that 
Cardinal Conti, having given a written pledge to 
bestow the 1:ext vacant hat on Dubois, was elect- 
ed Pope. But when the time came to fulfill 
his bargain, his Holiness demanded more mon- 
ey. Dubois indignantly referred to his written 
promise; the Pope replied by sending the hat 
to his brother. Dubois was finally compelled 
to accede to his avaricious demands, and a few 





M. St. Laurent, the tutor of the Regent—then | 
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thousand Louis secured the long-coveted rank. 
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Having attained the highest pinnacle of power 
and consideration, Cardinal Dubois began to re- 
taliate on the nobility for the slights he had 
formerly suffered at their hands. He took de- 
light in insulting the whole body of the peers; 
and even shoved a lady of rank out of his room 
because she addressed him as “ Monsigneur” 
instead of “ Votre Eminence.” His temper was 
ungovernable, and his language so coarse and 
profane, that he was ironically advised by his 
secretary to take an additional clerk, and give 
him, for sole employment, the duty of scolding 
and swearing at people. Notwithstanding these 
faults, he was so indefatigable in his office, that 
he was retained by Louis XV., and during the 
early reign of that monarch wielded supreme 
sway over France. The severity of his toils, 
added to the effects of dissipation, at length told 
upon his frame. Disease attacked him. Fear- 
ful of losing power, he concealed it; and the 
pain made him more morose and passionate 
than ever. On his death-bed he swore at his 
doctors, ordered the priests to be turned out of 
the room, and died raving and cursing every one 
around him. ; 

Under the regency of Philip of Orleans, and 
the ministry of Cardinal Dubois, the people of 
France endured miseries hardly to be described. 
The notorious swindle of the Scotchman Law 
which owed its success to the Regent’s patron- 
age, beggared the whole country. When we 
call to mind that the amount of money in cir- 
culation was much less than it is now, and was 
consequently more valuable in proportion to 
other commodities, we can form some concep- 
tion of the extent of disaster that must have 
been produced by the total failure of a bank 
which had issued paper to the amount of nine 
hundred millions of dollars. Reckless spec- 
ulation had produced its usual fruits. Crowds 
of adventurers had flocked to Paris. Merchants, 
professional men, mechanics, deserted their bus- 
iness to dabble in shares. Everyday-life was 
at anend. While the bank lasted, the scenes 
that were witnessed resembled the ancient Sat- 
urnalia. When it fell, a despair that can not be 
pictured overwhelmed the people. Robbers and 
assassins walked the streets in broad daylight. 
Men were murdered and thrown. into the Seine, 
and no one seemed to notice it. In the general 
calamity life d to have lost its value. To 
complete the horrors of that awful period, the 
plague suddenly appeared in Provence and 
Languedoc, and swept away the population by 
thousands. Those who fled died by the road- 
side; those who staid died in their bed, on their 
chair, in their office. Famine followed; and 
those who escaped the pestilence perished of 
hunger. It seemed as though a righteous Prov- 
idence was smiting the nation for the crimes it 
tolerated in its rulers. 

While the people were overwhelmed beneath 
the combined weight of general bankruptcy, 
plague, and famine, the Duke of Orleans had 
his troubles. He had exhausted pleasure; and 
complained bitterly that even the Palais Royal 











suppers bored him. ‘Though the State was 
bankrupt, he and his friends had speculated in 
Law’s shares and in produce, and made money ; 
one of them, the Duke of Bourbon, not less 
than ten millions of francs. But wealth had no 
charms for the Duke of Orleans. He sent to 
the East and imported a Circassian harem, 
which diverted him barely a few weeks. Now 
and then he tried the effect of courting popu- 
larity as a change, but the people had not for- 
gotten the stories of poison, or the monstrous 
suspicions which had led them to identify the 
Dake with the Cidipus of tragedy, and his 
daughter, the Duchess of Berri, with Jocasta. 
When he resigned the regency he fell into the 
lowest stage of dissipation. His palate required 
the fierce stimulus of raw brandy, his mind the 
feverish excitement of the gambling-table. Soon 
sleepless nights and sluggish days, during which 
his intellect was sometimes so obscured that he 
could not recognize his friends, betokened his 
coming end. Great red blotches on his face 
told a meaning tale. He had no wife or chil- 
dren to comfort him in his moments of despond- 
ency, no religion to strengthen him when the 
doctors bade him prepare for a stroke of ap- 
oplexy. 

His death is vividly described by Dr. Taylor, 
in his admirable “ House of Orleans.” “One 
day, after dinner, he retired into a saloon which 
he had recently furnished most sumptuously for 
the Duchess of Phalaris. On entering the 
apartment he found the beautiful Duchess pre- 
paring for a ball, her curling locks hanging loose 
on her shoulders, and her dressing-gown not 
laid aside. He sat down upon a sofa, and she, 
taking a low stool, placed herself at his feet, her 
head reposing upon his knees. After a short 
pause he said to her, ‘My fair friend, I am 
quite worn out with fatigue this afternoon, and 
have a stupefying headache; tell me one of 
those lively stories you relate so well.’ The 
young lady, looking up into his face with child- 
ish coquetry, and assuming a mocking smile, 
began: ‘There lived, once upon a time, a king 
and a queen— She had scarcely uttered the 
words when the Duke’s head sank suddenly on 
his breast, and he fell sideways on her shoulder. 
As he was sometimes accustomed to take a brief 
nap in this position, the lady for a second or two 
felt no alarm; but when she saw his limbs grow 
stiff after quivering in convulsions, she sprang to 
the bell, and rang it violently. No one replied. 
She rushed into the outer apartments; they 
were deserted; and it was not till she reached 
the court-yard that her cries attracted the at- 
tention of a few domestics. It was more than 
half an hour before any medical man made his 
appearance, and by that time the Duke was quite 
dead.” : 

So bad was his character that no clergyman 
could be found to pronounce his funeral oration. 
The market-women—whose opinion has always 
had great weight in Paris—said that he had 
taken by mistake a cup of poisoned coffee which 
he had intended for the King. Similar stories 
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had been current during his regency ; and though | cess of Baden-Baden, and her son dutifully led 


it is quite clear they were without foundation, 


her to the altar, while the lady of his own choice 


the nobles attached sufficient importance to | espoused the King. 


them to turn their backs on his son when he 


came to court. 


The Regent Orleans left four daughters and 
one son. The Duchess of Berri was the eldest. 
The second, Mademoi-elle de Chartres, fell in 
love with an opera-singer, and was sent into a 
convent, where she led a disorderly life, and 
The third, 
Mademoiselle de Valois, was torn from the arms 
of the Duke of Richelieu to be married to the 
Duke of Modena. On parting, her aunt gave 
her the following advice: “Go, my child, and 


humbly imitated her elder sister. 


follow my example; have one or two children, 


and then behave in such a way as te force your 


husband to send you back to Paris. This is the 
only place that is fit for ladies like us.” She 
obeyed to the letter, and died in Paris. The 
fourth daughter of the Regent, Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, married Luis, Prince of Asturias, 
Her levity of conduct so shocked the court of 
Spain that her husband, when King, had her 
arrested and sent to prison. He died shortly 
afterward, and she returned to France, where 
for eighteen years she led a morose, secluded 
life, disliked by every one. Her death was 
hardly noticed, 

While the Regent was scandalizing Paris by 

the profanity of his language and the corruption 
of his morals, a pale, ill-shaped youth was wan- 
dering gloomily through the Palais Royal, evi- 
dently ill at ease in that abode of gayety and sin. 
Female society had no charms for him ; he was 
slow of speech, and shy in manner. Though 
the courtly crowds that haunted the ducal pal- 
ace always addressed him with respect, he sel- 
dom entered into conversation, and promptly 
repulsed any overtures of friendship from his 
neighbors. He had one friend, the Abbé Man- 
guin, a religious terrorist, whose mind was 
always dwelling on the last punishment of the 
damned, and who was one of the few steadfast 
believers in the exploded delusion of spiritual 
manifestations. With this cheerful companion 
the young man buried himself in the study of 
the Christian Fathers and the Rosicrucian phi- 
losophers. He intended, he said, to build up for 
the Church a rampart against infidelity. ‘This 
was Louis Philip, son of the Regent. 

His father naturally despised him. He had 
neither ambition nor wit, and these were the 
enly qualities of which the Regent could boast. 
“ How can people be such fools as to imagine,” 
said the latter, when accused of seeking the 
death «f Louis XV., “that I would conspire 
against such a fine young man as the Prince, 
for the sake of that dunderhead of a son of 
mine?” His mother, the haughty daughter of 
Montespan, ruled him as if he had been a child. 
He fell in love, or rather—for there was not 
much love in him—he felt a profound esteem 
for the Princess Mary Leczinska, daughter of 
the King of Poland, and would have married 
her; but Madame d’Orleans preferred the Prin- 


Louis Philip had no sympathy for his wife or 
any one else. The Jacobin fathers, and the 
works of Thomus Aquinas, absorbed his whole 
attention; theological disputes dried up the 
fount of humanity in his breast. He was scrupu- 
lously attentive to his religious duties, and did 
good service in the Jansenist ranks; but took no 
part in State affairs, and was equally a stranger 
to the intrigues of his own family. He wrote 
several polemical pamphlets against the Jesuits, 
some of Which were pri: ‘ed; and founded e 
professorship of Hebrew at the Sorbonne, in 
order, as he said, that heretics should not ve the 
only people who read the Bible in the original. 
Having done this, he died in the arms of the 
monks of St. Genevieve. 

The next of the Orleans—who was also named 
Louis Philippe—is a new type; as different 
from the brilliant profligate his grandfather, as 
from the ascetic theologian his father. Edu- 
cated in the camp, he served several campaigns 
under the able generals of Louis XV., and gain- 
ed laurels which were sure to cost him the royal 
favor. After the battle of Hastenbech, the King 
informed the Duke that the State had no fur- 
ther need of his services. Louis Philippe sub- 
mitted without a murmur: energy was not 2 
part of his character. He married a princess 
of that inconceivably depraved family, the Bour- 
bon-Contis, and, as might have been expected, 
was soon the most injured of husbands. He 
bore the disgrace of his wife’s conduct as long 
as it was possible, and when common decency 
compelled him to notice her enormities, he sep- 
arated quietly, and without a word of reproach. 
The fact was, Louis Philippe never could meet 
an enemy face to face except on the battle-field ; 
when he had sheathed his sword his pluck van- 
ished, and he sought to gain his ends by tortu- 
ous intrigue. Not that nature had endowed him 
with eunning; any child could out-maneuvre 
him; but he naturally preferred intrigue where 
candor might have answered as well. Thus, 
when a series of disreputable tricks had elevated 
Madame de Pompadour to the highest rank at 
court, the Duke of Orleans was her most obse- 
quious follower. He was conspicuous at her 
levers, ate her dinners, and, as he was intimate 
with Collé, Favard, and other dramatic writers, 
helped her to get up theatricals for the King’s 
amusement. The lady recompensed him by 
countenancing the fables which charged him 
with being the accomplice of the assassin Da- 
mien. 

He aimed at popularity, and therefore always 
lived at Paris instead of Versailles. When bread 
was dear, loaves were distributed at the Palais 
Royal to the poor; sick persons were attended 
by the Duke’s physicians, and houses hired for 
their use. No one applied unsuccessfully at his 
door for relief. These bounties procured him 
the title of the “King of Paris.” "Twas but a 
name. ‘Qur cousin,” said Louis XV., “is not 
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likely to be dangerous; let him amuse himself 
with the canaille.” 

The monarch was quite right. The Duke 
might inspire gratitude, esteem never. The 
Due de Penthiévre, son of one of Montespan’s 
children, and the richest man in France, offered 
his daughter to Orleans as a wife for his son, 
the Duke of Chartres, The offer was haughtily 
declined. “The House of Orleans would not 
intermarry with the bastard line.” Scarcely 
had the refusal been dispatched, when M. de 
Lamballe, the only brother of the rejected lady, 
fell dangerously ill. His death would swell his 
sister’s fortune to over half a million of dollars, 
The Duke instantly reconsidered his reply, and 
sent to say that he consented to the marriage. 
M. de Penthiévre was delighted at the turn af- 
fairs had taken; the notaries were drawing the 
contract, and Orleans was haggling about the 
settlement, when M. de Lamballe unexpectedly 
recovered. Without a moment’s hesitation the 
Duke broke off the match. He could not bear 
the thought, he said, of disgracing his name by 
allowing his son to marry a descendant of a 
natural child of Louis XIV. M. de Penthiévre 
raved with fury; Choiseul, the nobleman who 
filled the honorable part of match-maker, in- 
yoked vengeance on such perfidy; the whole 
court was indignant. Mademoiselle de Pen- 
thiévre herself, who had so far forgotten her sta- 
tion as to fall in love with the Duke of Chartres, 
would hear of no other husband. All which 
rather amused the impassible Duke of Orleans. 
Of a sudden the news rushed through the city 
that M. de Lamballe had had a relapse and died. 
The Duke instantly hastened to Choiseul, and, 
with tears in his eyes, confessed that he had not 
the heart to make two young people unhappy: 
let them marry, and they should have his bless- 
ing. The quarrels were soon mended, and the 
marriage took place. 

When this mean, quibbling, foolish man 
succumbed to an attack of gout, in his sixtieth 
year, much sensation was caused by the funeral 
sermon preached over his body. Instead of 
dilating on the good qualities of the deceased, 
as usual on such occasions, the preacher sharp- 
ly reproved his faults, and could find nothing 
to praise but an illicit connection formed by the 
Duke, shortly before his death, with a beautiful 
widow. The King tried to suppress the ser- 
mon; but many people heard it, and Grimm 
made notes of its tenor. One can hardly tell 
which to admire most, the boldness or the sing- 
ular standard of morality adopted by the priest. 

After a lapse of two generations, the Regent 
Orleans was reproduced in his great-grandson, 
Louis Philippe Joseph, whose marriage to Ma- 
demoiselle de Penthiévre has been mentioned. 
He was a handsome, dashing, open-hearted, wild 
young fellow; of course, without any morals or 
religion—but affable to all, and a great favorite 
with the ladies. We can readily picture him 
jumping over his wife’s train at his marriage, to 
the speechless horror of the staid old courtiers ; 
and driving his wife and other ladies incognito 
Vor. X.—No. 60.—8D 


to a rather fast ball in the public gardens, him- 
self mounted en postillon, and the Princess de 
Lamballe on the box. When Voltaire came 
to Paris, and all the world went mad about the 
philosopher of Ferney, the Due de Chartres re- 
ceived him at the Palais Royal, and presented 
him to his family. “This pretty boy,” said the 
old man, patting the Duke’s eldest son, Louis 
Philippe, on the head, “reminds me of the 
Regent.” Buffon and Franklin were likewise 
frequent guests at the Palais Royal. After a 
morning spent in horse-racing with the Count 
d@Artois and other seamps, the Duke would 
gather these great men around him, and af- 
fect the Alcibiades: when evening came, he 
would be seen at the feet of Madame de Gen- 
lis, or in the midst of some wild revel with less 
reputable associates. In his youth he had been 
sent to sea, and had served—some say with 
credit—at Ushant; had become vastly popular 
with the sailors, and made hosts of friends both 
in the navy and at the sea-port towns. This 
was enough for the King. ‘The Duke was re- 
called to Paris. He begged hard to be allowed 
to serve under Rochambeau in the American 
expedition; but Louis would not hear of it. 
The incarable stupidity of these Bourbons forced 
every bold spirit into the ranks of their ene- 
mies. 

Here was a young man, full of energy and 
intellect; wild as his companions, but vigorous 
even in his follies; imbued with the new lights 
of the age, and sympathizing heartily with the 
people, while closely connected with the throne 
and the nobility—just such a man, in short, as 
might, if any could, have guided the monarch 
through the perilous struggle that was at hand; 
and Louis could find nothing better to do 
than to write him unjust and cutting letters 
about his conduct at Ushant, while the Queen 
insulted his friend Madame de Genlis. What 
wonder that we find him banded with the ene- 
mies of the court? 

At that time the very air of Paris was revolu- 
tionary. Every thing seemed to require a change. 
The old world—government, church, laws, lit- 
erature, science, society, manners—was mouldy, 
and only wanted a broom to sweep it away al- 
together. It rained reformers; from the finance 
minister to the gamins in the streets, every one 
had some abuse to correct. For his sliare the 
Duke of Orleans set the fashion of wearing 
pantaloons instead of breeches, and boots in- 
stead of pumps with buckles—“ just like a com- 
mon man;” took a stand against hair-powder, 
drove his own phaeton, and actually rode his 
own horses at races. The agony of the court 
at these disgracefully plebeian practices was 
dreadful. Worse was to follow. At the meet- 
ing of Parliament the Duke openly protested 
against the registration of the royal edict for 
raising a loan, and bearded the King in the 
most audacious manner. The old Bourbon 
pride rose, and the Duke was exiled. Parlia- 
ment remonstrated, and was snubbed. Paris- 
ian blood was up, however, and there was no 
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talk of yielding: the King was peremptorily 
summoned to bring the Duke of Orleans to trial 
or to release him; and, with his usual incon- 
sistency, he recalled the exile within a week. 
The Duke returned a thorough republican. 

He threw down the gauntlet to the court, 
in his “Instructions to Constituencies electing 
Deputies to the States-general”—a production 
of remarkabie merit. This profession of polit- 
ical faith demanded the recognition of individ- 
ual liberty; the abolition of /ettres de cachet, 
and vther arbitrary processes; the establish- 
ment of the habeas corpus; the liberty of the 
press ; the inviolability of property ; the respon- 
sibility of ministers; the consolidation of the 
public debt; and the transfer of the right of 
taxation from the Crown to the States-general. 
This circular placed the Duke of Orleans in the 
van of the revolutionary party. His generous 
relief of the poor, during the severe winter of 
1788-9, still farther augmented his popularity ; 
it soon rose to such a height that, when he ap- 
peared in public, crowds followed him blessing 
him, and the performance at theatres was in- 
terrupted by the boisterous acclamations of the 
audience when he entered. He took his seat 
in the States-general as a deputy of the third 
estate. The King summoned him to his place 
among the Princes of the blood: “Sire,” said 
the Duke, “ my birth gives the right to be near 
you; but my duty bids me stay where I am.” 
When the schism divided the nobles and the 
third estate, the Duke joined the latter, and 
was elected President of the National Assembly. 

This was the climax of his fame and power; 
he seems to have lacked ambition to push his 
advantages, and possibly feared while he en- 
couraged the revolutionary tide. Politicians 
were not wanting to propose the dethronement 
of Louis XVI., to make room for the Duke of 
Orleans ; but if he was a party to these schemes 
—which he always denied—he abandoned the 
whole responsibility of their success to others. 
He was a passive spectator of the fitful contests 
which preceded the King’s removal to Paris; 
and when Louis tried to get him out of the way 
by dispatching him as embassador to London, 
he obeyed without a murmur, and seemed to 
forget, in the jovial company of the Prince of 
Wales and his sporting friends, the awful trials 
through which his country was passing. When 
he returned to Paris his chances were gone. 
A periodical or an orator, here and there, pro- 
posed his name for the regency ; but he had tact 
enough to avoid the danger, whatever his real 
wishes may have been. Soon—as happened to all 
theotherrevolutionary leaders—the sword he had 
helped sharpen was pointed to his own breast. 
It was proposed that princes of the royal family 
should be incapable of exercising rights as citi- 
zens. The Duke defended himself and his 
rights manfully ; but the act of proscription was 
carried. He resigned all his hereditary privi- 
leges, titles, and rank by a solemn act; and 
was allowed to sit in the Assembly. But the 
personal sacrifice did him little good: he had 





lost his foothold among the leaders of the Rey- 
olution, and was soon far in the rear. 

He was foolish enough to believe in the mon- 
archy still. When the war broke out, he offered 
his services to the King, and sought a personal 
interview. It was granted; but the courtiers 
combined to insult him, and when he ap- 
proached the table on which supper was laid, 
several cried out, “Let no one touch the 
dishes!” The Duke understood the calumni- 
ous insinuation, and left the palace, a more 
bitter foe than ever to the court. 

Disasters fell thickly upon his head. Hii 
fortune melted alway in the revolutionary fur- 
nace. A lawsuit with his wife rendered the 
breach between them irreparable. Madame de 
Genlis and his daughter were in England. His 
elder sons disapproved his political course. The 
old nobles treated him like adog. The consti- 
tutional monarchists feared him as an ambitious 
intriguer. The republicans distrusted him as a 
prince. He resolved to make one more effort 
to regain his lost position among the revolu- 
tionary leaders. A petition he presented on 
behalf of his daughter brought him in contact 
with Manuel, a red-hot republican. 

“What name is this ?”—gruffly asked the Pro- 
cureur Syndic, glancing at the signature to the 
petition—“ Louis Philippe Joseph d’Orleans? 
There are no longer any Bourbons in France 
nor Orleans either; the 10th of August abol- 
ished the whole of them. The petition can not 
be received.” . 

‘“‘ But, citizen, my name is Orleans still.” 

“Take a new one.” 

The Duke was paralyzed by this unexpected 
difficulty. 

“There,” continued Manuel, pointing to the 
statues of Liberty and Equality which stood in 
the room, “are two capital godmothers for a 
revolutionary baptism. Choose one of them, 
and honor her name.” 

The Duke acquiesced, and was christened 
with mock solemnity Philippe Egalité. 

Egalité, as he was always called, was returned 
to the National Convention by the city of Paris. 
Desperate were the efforts he made to ingratiate 
himself with the republican leaders, but to no 
purpose. Murat proclaimed that “a patriotic 
prince was as obvious a chimera as a virtuous 
scoundrel.” Buzot proposed his banishment; 
even Robespierre, who esteemed him person- 
ally, avowed himself in favor of the exile of 
the whole family. The wretched man sold his 
soul to save himself. When the King’s punish- 
ment was before the Assembly, and the Presi- 
dent called on Philippe Egalité for his vote, 
he answered in an unfaltering voice : 

“Acting under a sense of duty alone, and 
persuaded that those who have conspired or may 
conspire against the sovereignty of the people 
deserve death, I vote for death.” 

The horrible act did not gain him a single 
friend. Even the democrats shrank from con- 
tact with the man who could, with a lie on his 
lips, doom his relation and the head of his fam- 
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ily to the scaffold. Broken by disappointment, 
and shunned by every one, the wretched creat- 
ure ran to hide himself in the country. 

Meanwhile his son, Louis Philippe, had fled 
with his commanding officer, General Dumou- 
riez. The fury of the Convention knew no 
bounds when they ascertained the treason of 
the latter and the escape of the former. Their 
vengeance sought a victim. On 7th April— 
ten weeks after the execution of Louis XVI.— 
Philippe Egalité was arrested in his house. 
The Convention voted that it had always been 
intended to include him in the sentence against 
the Bourbons; and with his young son, the 
Count of Beaujolais, he was sent to Marseilles. 
There he met his second son, the Duke of 
Montpensier, who was likewise in prison. The 
Duchess of Orleans had been allowed to remain 
at Vernon in consequence of her ill-health. A 
few weeks were spent by the captives in terri- 
ble suspense; till, in October, orders came for 
the removal of Egalité to Paris for trial. The 
separation—which was most painful to his sons | 
—he bore with fortitude: indeed, from the time 
of his imprisonment to his death, his courage 
was worthy of all praise. 

Four days after his arrival in Paris, he was 
brought to trial before a jury. No witnesses 
were called: the President of the Court ad- 
dressed several interrogatories to the prisoner, 
and his replies constituted the whole case. We 
can judge of its legal value from a few samples. 
After the usual inquiries as to name, age, oc- 
cupation, ete., the examination proceeded as 
follows : 

“Have you not had private interviews at 
Sillery’s house with Laclos, Brissot, and ochers? 

“No. 

“Have you not assisted at meetings held at 
Petion’s ? 

“No. 

“How could you consent to deliver your 
daughter into the hands of that traitor, and 
Genlis, that clever and designing woman, who 
has since emigrated ? 

“T did certainly consent to deliver my daugh- 
ter to the woman Sillery, who did not deserve 
my confidence, as she was associated with Petion : 
I allowed him to accompany her to England. 

“ But ought you not to have known that Sil- 
lery was an intriguing woman ? 

“T was absolutely ignorant of it. 

* * * co o” 

“Did you not one day say to a Deputy whom 
you met, ‘What will you ask of me when I am 
King?’ 

“T never said any thing of the kind. 

“Was it not to Poultier that you said so, and 
did he not reply, ‘I will ask you for a pistol to 


blow your brains out ?’ 
“ No. 
*~ * * * oe 


“Were you acquainted with the plans of 
Dumouriez before he became an open traitor? 
“No. 


sworn citizens believe that you were ignorant 
of the designs of that wretch who was your 
creature, when you placed your son under his 
orders to fly with him and share his treason, 
intrusted your daughter to his care, and even 
corresponded with him yourself? 

“I only received two or three letters from 
him, and they were on indiiicrent subjects. 
“Why did you permit yourself to be called 
Prince under the republic ? 

“T have tried every means of preventing it: 
even fastening a notice to my door, to warn 
people that those who used the title should be 
expected to pay a fine to the poor.” 

The whole examination was of this charac- 
ter. The interrogatories were leading ques- 
tions, predicated upon the presumed treason 
of the prisoner; and the replies were categor- 
ical denials of the facts imputed, Yet the 
jury had no hesitation in finding a verdict of 
guilty. “Since you had resolved beforehand,” 
said Egalité, in a firm voice, “to put me to 
death, you ought to have devised some more 
plausible pretext than this trial. You can never 
make the world believe that you thought me 
guilty of the crimes of which you have convict- 
ed me; and, least of all, you,” he added, ad- 
dressing the foreman of the jury, whom he had 
known previously, ‘‘ However, since my lot is 
cast, I demand that I be led to death instantly.” 
The public prosecutor politely observed that he 
would do all in his power to gratify him. 

Led back to prison, Egalité breakfasted—for 
the trial had occupied but a small portion of the 
morning—and spent some time with his con- 
fessor. At half past three the executioner’s 
cart called for him. Having dressed himself 
with peculiar care, in green frock-coat, white 
waistcoat, and doeskin breeches, and powdered 
his hair, he was led out by a small body of gens- 
@armes. “ His tread was so firm, and his mien 
so noble, that he looked more like a general 
leading his troops than a prisoner conducted to 
the scaffold.” The cart rattled over the stones, 
and the populace gazed with their usual curios- 
ity, but Egalité’s face did not change a muscle 
till he reached that part of the Rue St. Honoré 
on which the Palais Royal stands. There the 
words “National Property,” inscribed on the 
door of his family mansion, caughi his eye, and 
for a moment his nature gave way; memories 
of his early home crowded on his mind, and his 
frame shook with emotion. It was but for a 
moment. The Place Louis XV. was soon reach- 
ed, and they stood at the foot of the scaffold. 
The wheels cut deep ruts in the ground, moist- 
ened with the blood of so many victims. Lightly 
Egalité leaped from the cart. With expecienced 
hand the executioners bound him to the plank. 
One fellow, more gluttonous of plunder than the 
rest, tried to pull off his boots, “ Patience, my 
friend,” said Egalité, quietly; “they will come 
off easier in a moment.” At that instant the 
signal was given, the knife fell, and the head of 
Louis Philippe Joseph of Orleans rolled into the 
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At this time his two younger sons, Montpen- 
sier and Beaujolais, were still in prison at Mar- 
seilles. The elder of the two was but eighteen, 
the younger fourteen years of age. Both were 
ingenuous, manly youths. Their tender years, 
and the troublous times in which they had lived, 
had kept them aloof from courtly vices—all that 
we know of them is to their credit, The cold- 
est breast couid not refuse sympathy to their 
sufferings. Immured in a comfortless prison at 
the age when youth stands most in need of 
freedom, they underwent their full share of the 
horrors of the period. Now savage Jacobins 
would brutally warn them of their approaching 
fate; now the news of the execution of their 
father, or some other dear relation, would in- 
flict.a pang far keener than their own suffer- 
ings. <A fierce contest was being waged between 
the Jacobins and their enemies, the ‘‘ Children 
of the Sun.” One night in June, 1795, the lat- 
ter burst into the prison, and began to break 
open the cells of the prisoners. They sought 
Jacobin victims, but as they were infuriated by 
passion and liquor, it was impossible for any of 
the captives to count upon safety. On all sides 
were heard the piteous groans of the dying. 
The rioters performed their work so thoroughly 
that few escaped. Grape-shot, the sword, and 
fire destroyed eighty defenseless prisoners in the 
course of an hour or two, and the next day the 
fortress presented the appearance of a field of 
battle- -corpses strewed in every direction, and 
dying wretches, some of them half burned, 
shrieking madly for water. The sons of Or- 
leans were spared. 

After a time, they resolved to attempt an 
escape. Passages were hired for them in a 
Tuscan vessel, and at nightfall the younger of 
the brothers succeeded in passing the draw- 
bridge at the entrance of the fort. Montpensier 
followed him a few minutes after, but was met 
and recognized by the commandant, who order- 
ed him to his room. No time was to be lost. 
But one mode of escape was left. By means of 
a rope attached to the window, the young pris- 
oner began to lower himself down. The win- 
dow looked out upon the Mediterranean, and it 
had been arranged that in case Montpensier did 
not follow his brother in a given time, the latter 
was to hire a boat and meet him under the walls 
of the fort. Beaujolais had had ample time to 
fulfill his promise, and Montpensier began his 
descent full of hope. When half way to the 
water the rope broke, and the prisoner fell 
heavily, stunning himself against the bottom. 
*T lay,” he says, “nearly a quarter of an hour 
senseless, When I opened my eyes, I was 
struck by the light of the moon, and I found my- 
self up to my middle in the sea. I suffered 
dreadfully from bruises Haying waited 
some time fo~ the boat Beaujolais was to have 
brought me, I determined to swim across the 
harbor. It was then I discovered, by the ex- 
cessive pain I endured, that my leg was broken. 
My strength completely failed me; it was with 
the greatest difficulty that I dragged myself five 





or six fathoms, to grasp the chain of the harbor, 
in order to rest upon it I hoped that 
some boat might pass and take me off. But for 
two mortal hours no suck. good fortune awaited 
me. Seven boats passed. I implored each to 
come to my assistance, but in vain. ‘Who are 
you?’ they cried, ‘and what are you doing 
there?’ ‘I am dying. If you will have the 
goodness to take me on board your boat, you will 
not regret the trouble, and I will pay you hand- 
somely.’ ‘Oh! we have nottime.’ Others said, 
“Tis some malefactor; for what would an hon- 
est man be doing there at this time of night?’ 
All this time I was in agony. The pain I suf- 
fered had thrown me into a violent fever, and 
my teeth chattered incessantly, I was up to my 
waist in water in the middle of November. 
Every time I heard a boat my hopes revived, 
but the atrocious cruelty of the sailors soon 
plunged me again into despair. I began to lose 
consciousness, when the eighth boat arrived. I 
collected tne little strength I had to address my 
prayer to the crew. ‘We can not take you at 
present,’ they said, ‘for we must first land at 
home; but we will come back directly.’ ‘Oh, 
my friends,’ I cried, ‘take haste, or you will 
come too late, for I am dying.’ I could searce- 
ly articulate these last words, and sank at once 
into a fainting fit. I was roused from it hy the 
returr of the boat. The crew raised me on 
board; but I was in such pain, and so exhaust- 
ed, that the embarkation was the worst agony 
of all.” 

The unfortunate youth reached land, to be 
retaken, with his brother, by his jailers, and con- 
fined a second time, under closer restrictions. 
Finally, after a captivity of three years aud a 
half, the sons of Orleans were released, on con- 
dition of their going to America. For some 
years they traveled with their elder brother, 
sharing his privations and vicissitudes ; but the 
damp prison of Marseilles had done its work. 
Their health never recovered the blow, and, in 
the prime of manhood, both died of consump 
tion within a year of each other. 

The eldest son of Philippe Egalité—Louis 
Philippe d’Orleans—is the first of the family 
whom it is possible to admire and esteem. His 
education had been influenced in no slight de- 
gree by the revolutionary character of the age. 
His tutor—for she insisted on this masculine 
title—was Madame de Genlis, a lady whose 
qualities of mind were very remarkable, though 
hardly compensating for the defects of her heart 
and the laxity of her principles. But whatever 
judgment we may form of her as a woman or 
an authoress, her success as an instructress of 
youth is indisputable. She was in some re- 
spects a convert to the doctrines of Rousseau’s 
Emile; had her pupils learn the trade of a car- 
penter as well as the modern languages, and 
took care to imbue their minds with liberal 
principles, while she compelled them to undergo 
the severest bodily hardships. From her hands 
young Louis Philippe, then Duke of Chartres, 
passed into the army, and distinguished himself 
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at Valmy and Jemappes. He was, according to 
all accounts, a brave and skillful soldier, and a 
humane and enlightened man—a startling con- 
trast to his ancestry. 

When Dumouriez fied from France, after 
failing in his attempt to persuade his army to 
raise the standard of revolt against the Conven- 
tion, he was accompanied by the Duke of Char- 
tres. To the lasting honor of the latter be it 
said, that he peremptorily refused to serve in 
the army which the royalist emigrants, aided by 
foreign tyrants, were raising to crush the young 
liberties of France. 

His wanderings through Europe are familiar 
to every one. He lived so near to our times, 
and his destiny was so marvelous, that boys at 
school remember the stories of his travels through 
Germany and witzerland—how he entered an 
academy as mathematical teacher, and earned a 
testimonial of good conduct from the principal 
—how he endured insult, privation, and hard- 
ships of every kind; recognized one day by an 
émagré, radely repulsed the next by some churl- 
ish landlord—how he vainly schemed, and 
planned, and hoped against hope for the day 
which should witness the reunion of his scatter- 
ed family—how, finally, pressed by want, and 
sick of European conflicts in which he could 
take no share, he accepted a generous offer made 
by Mr. Gouverneur Morris, United States Min- 
ister to France, and set sail for Phjladelphia. 
In the following spring he was joined by his 
brothers, Montpensier and Beaujolais, and all 
three, with very scanty means, undertook to 
travel over the United States. Kindness await- 
ed them on every side, President Washington 
setting the example; and loans from generous 
friends, with an occasional remittance from their 
mother, enabled them to fulfill their design. 

Many years afterward, their mother pb. | 
lished a book called “ Vindication of the Duke 
of Orleans,” which contains some curious state- | 
ments relative to these travels. While at Bos- 
ton, the “ princes” heard of the decree which sen- 
tenced their mother to be transported. “They 
supposed,” says this work, “that she would be 
sent to the French colony at Cayenne, and re- 
solved, if possible, to be there before her. They 
immediately proceeded (from Boston be it re- 
membered) to Connecticut by Philadelphia and 
New York. On their way they learned that the 
Duchess had been sent to Spain.” With a view 
of joining her, they resolved to sail for Havana ; 
but “the ice on the Delaware prevented their 
taking ship from Philadelphia.” They then 
thought of Charleston, but abandoned the idea 
from a still stranger motive, acccrding to the 
“Vindication,” viz., “because the neutrality of 
the United States was becoming very suspicious.” 
Finally they set out for Pittsburg, Ohio, and sailed 
down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans. 
On the way they met with very singular adven- 
tures. At one time the boatmen were over- 
come by fatigue, and the “ princes” were obliged 
to “take the oars and row.” At another “they 
could procure no boatmen who knew the river, 


or even understood how to steer the vessel ;” 
and thus the “ princes” were obliged to act as 
pilots and keep watch by turns. They “were 
constantly exposed to the greatest dangers from 
the ice” on the Mississippi. Dr. Taylor re- 
marks, that “this narrative will be read with 
amazement,” and it certainly is very surprising. 

They embarked for Cuba, at last, and were 
captured by an English frigate. Fortunately, 
however, the captain, Lord Dundonald, kindly 
consented to land them at Havana; and they 
fancied themselves safe in the Spanish domin- 
ions. They were mistaken. The Prince of 
Peace could not afford to give a refuge to such 
exiles; and they were civilly required to leave 
the island. This drove them to a British colony. 
They visited in succession the Bahamas and 
Nova Scotia; made a second attempt, as un- 
successful as the first, to enter Spain, where 
their mother was: and returned for a time in 
England, where Montpensier died. His broth- 
er’s death followed soon after at Malta, and the 
only surviving male representative of the Or- 
leans accepted a home from the King of Sicily 
at Messina. 

There were at this time on the continent of 
Europe three persons—the Duke of Orleans, his 
mother, and his sister—whose sole concern for 
many years had been to meet each other, and 
yet whom fate seemed resolved to keep apart. 
The dutiful, though singular, journeys of the 
first in search of his mother have already been 
noticed, Mademoiselle Adelaide, his sister, 
was as anxious to find him. ‘They had parted 
fifteen years before in Switzerland, and for 
some time each had been absorbed in seeking 
safety. But when the Duke returned to En- 
gland from America, the chief dangers were 








| past, and his sister traveled thither to meet 
him. He had left for the Mediterranean before 
she arrived; and the affectionate girl at once took 
ship for Malta. When she reached Palermo, 
she was informed that her brother had gone to 
Gibraltar; she followed him thither, but was 
again told that he had returned to England. 
At length, after journeys which would be scouted 
as impossible in a romance, she arrived at Ports- 
mouth, just as Louis Philippe was about to start 
for Sicily ; they met accidentally, and recognized 
each other with an emotion which can easily be 
conceived. From their mother they had been 
separated nearly twenty years. To see her was 
now their sole aim. Spain was closed against 
them; but by great interest they suceceded in 
sending her a letter, appointing the island of 
Minorea as a place of meeting. The Duchess, 
who during these twenty years had endured all 
manner of suffering from illness, privation, and 
mental anxiety, did not recognize her children 
when they appeared in her presence ; the hor- 
rors she had witnessed since they had parted 
had obliterated their features from her memory. 

Louis Philippe married the Princess Amelia, 
the daughter of the King of Naples—“‘a mild 
and pleasing woman”—and lived quietly in 
Sicily till Napoleon’s overthrow and exile to 
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Elba. The news reached him accidentally. 
The next morning he was en route for Paris. 
Instantly on his arrival he flew to his boyhood’s 
home—the Palais Royal; but was stopped by a 
burly official, who notified him that strangers 
were not allowed to enter the private apart- 
ments. Louis Philippe burst into tears, and 
kissed the stairs of his ancestral palace. His 
father, who had scoffed at danger and met death 
with a smile, had likewise wept at the sight of 
his much-beloved Palais Royal. 

When Louis XVIII. began to restore the 
monarchy on the old Bourbon footing, it is said 
that Louis Philippe felt and expressed loud 
indignation. Certain it is that both previous 
and subsequently to Napoleon’s return from 
Elba the Duke of Orleans was in bad odor at 
court. When the Emperor landed at Cannes, 
the Duke took the command of the forces in 
the north; but like the other partisans of the 
Bourbons, he was overwhelmed by the popu- 
larity of Napoleon, and without attempting to 
strike a blow, fled to Twickenham. After the 
hundred days, he returned to Paris, and lived 
as quietly as any bourgeois. That he nurtured 
designs upon the throne there can be no ques- 
tion; he had been indicated by Alexander, by 
Napoleon himself, and by the British press as 
the man for the occasion; and a large party in 
France openly sought his elevation. But his 
cireumspection was too large to permit him to 
take any steps which might have jeopardized 
his safety. He contented himself with gaining 
popularity by extensive charities; sending his 
son to a public school, and drawing round him 
the élite of French literary and political society. 
He was not received at court, and was known 
to be intimate with the most bitter opponents 
of the Bourbons; but he remained perfectly 
quiet, watching events. He led the same life 
during the reign of the imbecile Charles X. ; 
with this trivial difference that the monarch 
admitted his ambitious cousin to his society, 
and even condescended to attend the fétes of 
the Palais Royal. Louis Philippe was a giant 
in intellect in comparison with the Bourbons; 
he bided his time. 

* On the 27th July, 1830, a crowd was assem- 
bled in the Rue Richelieu, opposite the print- 
ing-office of ‘Le Temps” newspaper. The pro- 
prietor stood, with calm face, before his own 
door; his workmen, gathered in small knots 
around him, showed by the agitation of their 
gestures that some strong excitement was at 
work. The by-standers, many of whom appeared 
intelligent, respectable men, gazed intently on 
the group. About noon a small body of gens- 
darmes, headed by a commissary of police, 
made way through the unresisting crowd toward 
the office of Ze Temps. The proprietor, M. 
Baude, challenged ‘hem. The commissary re- 
plied that he had come, in virtue of his office, 
to execute an ordinance of his Majesty, Charles 
the Tenth, dated the day before, which sus- 
pended the liberty of the press, and enjoined 
upon the police to destroy the presses and type 





of all newspapers which presumed to violate its 
provisions. M. Baude replied that the ordi- 
nance in question was unconstitutional, null 
and void, and that he would neither obey it, 
nor open his door to the police. The commis- 
sary sent for a blacksmith to break open the 
door. When the man came M. Baude calmly 
opened the penal code which he held in his hand, 
and read the article on breaking into private 
dwellings: the blacksmith, menaced with a 
criminal prosecution, drew back, and refused 
to use the tools he had brought. Another was 
procured, but he, too, dared not risk the penal- 
ties the intrepid Baude thundered in his ears. 
The commissary was at last compelled to send 
for a workman employed by the government to 
rivet the irons on convicts: he had no com- 
punctions of conscience; the door was broken 
open, and the presses and types partly contfis- 
cated and partly destroyed. 

That night a shot from the musket of a sol- 
dier killed a woman. Her body was carried in 
procession—it became the standard of the Revo- 
lution. For two days the Swiss and a few 
French regiments did battle with the insur- 
gents: on the 29th the victory was won. During 
the whole of the conflict, and indeed for some 
days previously, constant communications had 
taken place between the banker Lafitte and his 
friend the Duke of Orleans. When the over- 
throw of the monarchy became a fixed fact, 
Lafitte assembled the leading Deputies at his 
residence, and laid before them the project of 
raising the Duke of Orleans tothe throne. They 
agreed upon the following proclamation, which 
was posted on all the walls of Paris: 

“* FRENCHMEN ! 

“Charles X. can return no more to Paris. 
He has shed the people’s blood. 

“A republic would involve us in civil dis- 
cord and foreign wars. 

“The Duke of Orleans is devoted to the revo- 
lutionary cause. 

“The Duke of Orleans never fought against 
us 


“The Duke of Orleans fought at Jemappes. 
“The Duke of Orleans would be a citizen 
King. 

“The Duke of Orleans carried the tricolor 
flag against our enemies’ cannon. 
“The Duke of Orleans can alone carry it 


again, We will have no other flag. 

“The Duke of Orleans does not declare him- 
self. He waits our orders. If we proclaim 
them, he will accept the Charter as we have al- 
ways understood and desired it. He will hold 
the crown as the free gift of the Frencia people.” 

This ckillfal proclamation had a wonderful 
effect. The bourgeoise rallied round Lafitte to 
aman. As the Bourbons were crushed, there 
only remained the Republicans to conciliate. 
To these it was that Odillon Barrot spoke the 
famous words; “The Duke of Orleans is the 
best of Republics.” "Iwas well said; but a fine 
speech did not convince the mob assembled 
before the Hotel de Ville. Had they been 
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Americans or Englishmen, they would have re- 
quired explicit pledges, frankly given by the 
proposed monarch, and guaranteed by well- 
known popular leaders; being Frenchmen, the 
road to their convictions lay in a different direc- 
tion. The Duke of Orleans, who had hastily 
arrived at Paris from Neuilly, appeared on the 
balcony of the Hotel de Ville, arm-in-arm with 
Lafayette, waving a tricolor flag over his head. 
This proved every thing. The mob shouted, 
“ Vive le Due d’Orleans!” and all was settled. 
The Deputies elected him king by a vote of 
219 to 33; and in presence of the assembled 
Chambers he was duly crowned. 

At length the hereditary ambition of the Or- 
leans dynasty was gratified. The prize for 
which the Regent and Philippe Egalité—not to 
speak of the more insignificant members of the 
family—had striven in vain, had fallen into the 
grasp of their descendant. The family feud 
between the Orleans and the Bourbons had 
lasted till the dishonor of the latter and the 
triumph of the former. 

The Duchess of Orleans, bred in profound 
respect for hereditary rights, had seen her hus- 
band’s elevation with pain. On the other hand, 
his sister, Madame Adelaide, the same whose en- 
ergy has been already noted, a woman of mascu- 
line mind though questionable virtue, had entered 
warmly into his ambitious schemes, and advised 
him throughout the crisis of July. His sons 
shared his feelings in every respect. The best 
men in France, led by Lafitte, Lafayette, and 
Dupont de l’Eure, felt fully satisfied with the 
Revolution, and sanguinely hoped great things 
from Louis Philippe. 

They had miscalculated their man, No soon- 
er had he reaped the frait of forty years of pru- 
dence, than he forgot ali the lessons of experi- 
ence, and gave way tc the blindest selfishness. 
To turn round upon those to whom he owed 
his elevation was his first act. Under his direc- 
tions, the office held by Lafayette as command- 
er of the National Guard, was abolished; and 
the venerable patriot died in mortification and 
disappointment, deeply bewailing with his last 
breath that he had been instrumental in raising 
Louis Philippe to the throne. To Lafitte, the 
banker, the king owed still more than to La- 
fayette. It was Lafitte who swayed the council 
on the 27th July, in favor of the Duke of Or- 
leans: his influence first brought round the 
leaders of the republican party, and procured 
the vote in the Chamber. After the revolution 
Lafitte, in common with other mercantile men, 
became embarrassed in his private business: a 
short respite would probably have enabled him 
to re-establish his credit; but at the very mo- 
ment his creditors were pressing him, Louis 
Philippe called for the repayment of an old 
loan, and the banker failed. Dupont de l’Eure, 
the friend of Lafitte and Lafayette, tendered 
his resignation as minister: it was gladly ac- 
cepted, and Louis Philippe felt that he had 
shaken off the load of obligation he owed them. 
He made the same mistake as Napoleon III. : 





he forgot that he was nothing more than a pop- 
ular chief, and aimed at consolidating a dynasty. 
Louis XIV, himself was less ambitious for his 
children than “the Citizen King.” His eldest 
son, an amiable and enlightened man, was, he 
thought, secure of the French throne. For the 
second, the Duke of Nemours, he tried hard to 
obtain a Belgian crown, and even induced the 
Belgian statesmen, partly by argument and 
partly by corruption, to invite the Duke to rule 
over them. But England had not forgotten 
her jealousy of the royal house of France: she 
vetoed the errangement, forced the Belgians to 
bestow the crown on Prince Leopold, son-in- 
law of George IV., and Louis Philippe, too 
weak at that time to risk a contest with his 
powerful neighbor, contented himself with mar- 
rying one of his daughters to the successful 
rival of his son. 

No throne offering for his third son, the Duc 
dAumale, he sought to compensate him by se- 
curing him unrivaied riches. The last member 
of the great families of Bourbon and Condé, 
and the sole possessor of their enormous wealth, 
was an old dotard, the Duke of Bourbon, Prince 
of Condé, who was living in a wretched way in 
the country, in complete subjection to an im- 
perious English actress named Dawes. With 
this woman Louis Philippe did not disdain to 
open a private correspondence, not only placing 
her on a footing of equality with his own family, 
but actually stooping to cajole and flatter her. 
By her machinations the old Duke was induced 
to make a will, in which, after several rich be- 
quests to herself, the Duc d’Aumale was named 
heir to the bulk of the Condé property. A 
short while afterward, one morning, the Duke’s 
servants entered his room and found him hang- 
ing by a handkerchiers to the window-sash, quite 
dead. Medical men declared that the handker- 
chief, tied as it was, could not have produced 
strangulation, and as the Duke’s feet touched 
the ground, the fact may be regarded as beyond 
question. The public mind in Paris was vio- 
lently agitated by the news. People called 
loudly for the trial of the woman Dawes, and 
confidently expected to see her condemned for 
murder. But, to the amazement of every one, 
the King stepped forward, took her under his 
protection, forbade any prosecution, hushed up 
the affair, and quietly assisted D’Aumale to en- 
ter into possession of the property. Louis Phi- 
lippe never recoveredthe effects of this act. 

When M. Thiers resigned office, in 1836, 
he left a minute for the instruction of Count 
Molé, his successor, which contained the fol- 
lowing sentence: “The Duke of Orleans must 
be married. Two ladies are proposed: the 
Duchess Helena of Mecklenberg Schwerin, and 
the Princess of Coburg. The former is the 
most intellectual, but the plainest; the latter is 
pretty, but has not ceased playing with ber doll.” 
The dispute between the two was settled by the 
marriage of the Duke of Orleans to the former, 
and the Duke of Nemours to the latter. The 
marriage of Louis Philippe’s youngest son, the 
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Duke of Montpensier, was more difficult to con- 
elude. The Queen of Spain, Isabella, was un- 
married; all the Sovereigns of Europe set to 
match-making for her benefit. Knowing Louis 
Philippe’s propensities, foreign statesmen ex- 
pected him to put forward Montpensier as a 
suitor—the cunning old fox knew better. She 
had a sister, a pretty little girl, named Louisa, 
who was just budding into womanhood. Her 
the French King—solemnly protesting that his 
regard for his allies prevented his seeking her 
sister’s hand for his son—selected for his daugh- 
ter-in-law. England saw through the scheme, 
and vehemently opposed it; but the Spanish 
Queen-Mother, Christina, was induced to give 
her support to the project. Her object was to 
marry her daughter to her nephew by marriage, 
Don Franciseo d’Assis, who was an imbecile in 
mind, and effeminate and weakly in body; and 
this was precisely what Louis Philippe desired. 
Availing herself of a fit of ill-temper, to which 
Isabella was subject, Christina proposed the mar- 
riage, extorted a reluctant assent from her daugh- 
ter, and had it celebrated that very night. With- 
in an hour, Don Francisco became the Queen’s 
husband, and the Duke of Montpensier the con- 
sort of her sister. 

Thus far all had gone well with Louis Phi- 
lippe. He had Jost his eldest son, it was true ; 
but the Duke had lived at open variance with 
his father, and, however deeply the King’s pa- 
ternal affection felt the shock, his policy was a 
gainer by the bereavement. ‘The Duc de Ne- 
mours had married the first cousin of the Queen 
of England. D’Aumale was the richest man in 
France. Montpensier stood a fair chance of 
sueceeding to the Spanish throne. His daugh- 
ter ruled her husband, the King of the Belgians, 
Even Joinville had contrived, by artfuliy pan- 
dering to the French prejudice against England, 
to gain considerable popularity in France. The 
King’s authority seemed secure. A compact 
majority sustained his Ministers in the House. 
Severe laws curbed the press. An active police 
force crushed sedition. To a superficial ob- 
server no dynasty in Europe seemed so fair or 
so prosperous as the house of Orleans in Octo- 
ber, 1846. 

Sixteen months afterward the rottenness of 
the basis on which it rested became apparent. 
The nation demanded electoral reform: the 
King—obedient to the invariable law that re- 
formers in office are the most obstinate of con- 
servatives—refused to yield aninch. Banquets 
all over France menaced the throne. On 22d 
February, 1848, a banquet was to be held at 
Paris. ‘Two days before, the walls were pla- 
carded with notices prohibiting assemblages on 
that day; and on the morning of the 22d the 
Place de la Concorde and the boulevards were 
filled with soldiers, among whom the uniform 
of the mounted municipal guards was conspic- 
uous. Crowds thronged the streets, wandering 
to and fro, apparently without a motive; but 
every now and then a gamin threw a stone at a 
soldier, and the crowd applauded the act. Re- 





taliation on the part of the military roused the 
anger of the populace. A woman—street-frays 
always begin with the killing of women—was 
thrust through the back by a brutal horseman. 
Hundreds of men rushed to avenge the deed. 
Every straw showed how the wind blew. 

On the night of the 22d barricades rose. 
Next day the National Guards appeared in the 
streets, and marched round the city calling for 
Reform! Bugeaud, who commanded the gar- 
rison, advised energetic resistance and the ar- 
gument of “infallible artillery ;” but Louis Phi- 
lippe had lost his presence of mind, and would 
consent to nothing. When he heard that the 
troops on the boulevards had fraternized with 
the insurgents, he agreed to dismiss his Minis- 
ters, and appoint popular men in their stead; 
but it was too late. All Paris was in commo- 
tion. Hard fighting was going on at the Palais 
Royal. Emile de Girardin—who is said to be 
the illegitimate son of Adelaide, the King’s 
sister—thrust a pen into his hand, and foreed 
him to sign an act of abdication in favor of his 
grandson, the Count of Paris. With this he 
hurried to the Chamber of Deputies, where the 
Duchess of Orleans, accompanied by her ehil- 
dren and her brothers-in-law, Nemours and 
Montpensier, soon made their appearance. The 
House was in confusion. A desultory debate 
on forms began, when a body of armed insur- 
gents burst open the doors and dissolved the 
sitting at the point of the bayonet. To seize 
the chair which M. Sauzet, more from stupid- 
ity than cowardice, had just vacated, to place in 
it M. Dupont de l’Eure, and to vote a Provision- 
al Government, was the work of an instant. The 
monarchy was overthrown. 

Louis Philippe, paralyzed by the rapidity of 
events, remained in a state of abject imbecility 
while his throne was falling. To Bugeaud’s 
prayers that the cannon of the Carousel might 
be used he would not listen; his ear was closed 
to every manly proposal. While he was wring- 
ing his hands at the thought of the abdication 
which had been extorted from him, the mob 
invaded the Tuileries, and the King, with his 
wife, fled precipitately to St. Cloud. There 
again, some of his officers proposed resistance ; 
but Louis Philippe thought of nothing but flight. 
Having borrowed a couple of hundred frances he 
posted to Versailles, and thence to Dreux. 
There he learned the proclamation of the re- 
public, which completely prostrated him. He 
shaved his whiskers, called himself Mr. Smith, 
and hastened to the sea-coast. Over and over 
again he was recognized, and might have been 
seized, had the agents of the republic sought to 
secure his person. Though profoundly terrified, 
he could not avoid betraying himself by his lan- 
guage, and constantly muttered, “ Like Charles 
the Tenth! Like Charles the Tenth!” At 
length, after several days of agony he embarked 
on boardan English steamer, and landed, broken- 
hearted and penniless, in a foreign land. 

At Claremont House, which belonged to his 
son-in-law, the King of the Belgians, he spent 
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the brief remainder of his life in comparative 
poverty, under the name of the Count de Neuilly. 
Repose was the only benefit misfortune had 
brought him ; all his manhood and his philoso- 
phy had departed. The British nobility end 
the royal family visited him in his retirement ; 
but there was nothing in his demeanor of the 
calm resignation and noble fortitude which 
might have been expected from his checkered 
fortunes. On becoming a king, Louis Philippe 
had ceased to be an uncommon man. He died 
a very ordinary one. 

None of his sons have earned celebrity. Ne- 
mours and Montpensier are involved in the dis- 
grace of having allow~ . ‘:e Government to be 
overset in 1848 with... « struggle to maintain 
their father. The Duchess of Orleans lives in 
retirement, educating her son. Of Joinville 
and D’Aumale the world hears nothing. It is 
said that the family have agreed to waive their 
claims on the throne in favor of Henri V., the 
Bourbon heir; if any such bargain has been 
made, it was intended as a blind to the world. 
If Napoleon falls, and a monarehy succeeds 
him, the sceptre will belong to him who has 
nerve and power to grasp it. 





MARY RANKIN, A PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 
HAD been the medical attendant of Mr. 
Rankin for many years. On coming to the 

place to start in my profession, I had been ac- 

cidentally called in to his family, and was so 
fortunate as to establish a confidence which 
never deserted me. He continued my warm 
friend through all the struggles of my early 
years, and it was perhaps mainly owing to his 
influence that I gathered about me an amount 
of business, and that in the best families of the 
place, in a few months, which most men are 

glad to reach in as many years. Of course I 

was warmly attached to him and his family, 

which at the time of which I write consisted of 
two daughters, Ellen and Mary. 

In Mr. Rankin, I am free to say, few men 
found any thing to like. He was a stern, proud 
old man, and eminently aristocratic in his 
notions and feelings, and so distant in his 
manners from those at all below him, that he 
had few friends among them. Among those 
he chose to consider his equals he was re- 
spected for his wealth, for he was rich, and this 
gave him influence among all classes. He had 
lost his wife about a year after the birth of his 
daughter Mary. She was a woman whose char- 
acter was in strange and striking contrast with 
his. Every body loved and esteemed her. 

The same difference existed between his 
daughters. Ellen was like her father—the same 
dark, flashing eye, the same erect form and high 


bearing and distant manners—while Mary grew | 


up to be one of the gentlest of womankind. 
Her mild face, and calm blue eyes, and gentle 
ways, all spoke of the kindliest feelings of a 
heart that was ready always to spread gladness 
around her. 

- It always seemed to me a singular feature in 


j 
| 





the character of the father, that he would occa- 
sionally take a fancy to some individual who 
was struggling on in the world against the tide, 
and making little progress, and use all his in- 
fluence to raise him up. He was never known, 
I believe, to use his money for this purpose. 
It may have been only the pride of feeling how 
much influence he had, more than any real 
satisfaction he took in such acts. I have al- 
ready said that I had the benefit of this. An- 
other was # young artist, who, like very many 
of his profession, had a large share of talent in 
the way of his art, but no tact at attracting the 
notice of the world. He was poor and ambi- 
tious, two qualities in general most unfit to go 
side by side in the same person. Mr. Rankin 
encouraged him—spoke of him in terms of 
praise to his friends—called often to see him, 
and stimulated his ambition; and finally—it 
must have been in a fit of absence of mind— 
very foolishly invited him to his house. 

He might have known better. He might 
have known that Ellen would treat him with 
the proudest scorn and contempt, and, more 
than all, he ought to have known that Mary 
would pity and love him. There are hearts 
that run together as the streams of water— 
hearts that God made to beat side by side, and 
for each other. And such were those of Philip 
Fellows and Mary Rankin, and it was only the 
old story over again. The father discovered it 
too late, and drove him from the house. He 
was no deeper read in romance than he was in 
the human heart, or he would have known how 
useless that was. Mary had never known, be- 
fore she met Philip, what it was to have the 
sympathy of another heart to lean on; and when 
he was gone, and she met nothing but the stern, 
cold looks of her father and sister—as stern, and 
cold, and pitiless as the icebergs of the polar 
sea—she felt ready to do any thing, and the 
very first opportunity she ran away with Philip 
and became his wife. 

All attempts at reconciliation were vain. 
They did not seek for it. But all her friends 
did, and weie met with relentless denial. Mr. 
Rankin’s influence was exerted now to ruin his 
son-in-law. At first he found it no easy matter, 
for Philip had become a general favorite. But 
by perseverance he finally sueceeded in draw- 
ing away his friends from his support. Mary's 
name seemed forgotten in her father’s house. 
At least it was never suffered to be mentioned 
there. 

{ have found it necessary to say so much, that 
the reader may be prepared for the following 
narrative, which I shall give. mostly from my 
diary : 

“ July 1. As T was stepping into my carriage 
this morning, I was stopped by a voice calling 
my name. It was my young friend, Philip 
Fellows, a young artist who had married Mary 
Rankin, three years ago, and whom I had rot 
seen for more than a year. 

(Here follows the substance of what I have 
stated above.) 
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“TI was shocked at his appearance, and took 
him at once into my office. 

“*Why, what is the matter, Philip?’ I in- 
quired. ‘Are you sick?’ 

“*No, Doctor, I am not sick, but Mary—’ and 
he brushed away a tear that rose to his eye, and 
his words were choked in his throat. 

* ¢ Sit down, my dear fellow. Ihave alwaysa 
few minutes to spare with you, you know, and 
especially now, after not having seen you in so 
long a time. Now tell me all about yourself, 
where you have been, and what you have been 
doing. But first, where is Mary ?’ 

*** We are stopping at Mr. A.’s, where we ar- 
rived last night. I have been in New York for 
a few months, doing little or nothing but fight- 
ing a desperate battle with destiny, and seeing 
her waste away by my side, till I fear she is dy- 
ing’—and he covered his face this time, and 
wept like a child. 

** We found a good friend in Doctor G——-y, 
who knows you, and he has sent us up here 
again to try what the change may do for her. 
You will come and see her, Doctor.’ 

“*'This very moment, Philip. But, cheer up! 
It may not be so bad as you fear.’ 

***Tt can not be worse, at all events.’ 

““ We drove at once to Mr. A.’s. Mary was 
lying on the sofa, and I saw that, though very 
much altered, the change was not as great in 
her as in her husband, She received me with 
one of her old-fashioned smiles, which perhaps 
was a little saddened, and for some time she 
talked cheerfully and hopefully about herself. 
But it was for Philip that she manifested the 
most anxiety; and I began to think, before my 
visit was over, that he might in reality be the 
one who needed my services most. I made no 
prescription for her, and only gave some gen- 
eral advice as to her care of herself, promising 
to call every day and see her. 

*Evening.—I have just returned from seeing 
her again. I was summoned in great haste, 
and found her just recovering from a sort of 
swoon, in which she had lain so long that they 
feared she was dead. Her husband was sitting 
on the side of the bed, holding her hand, and 
watching with a look of the most utter despair 
every breath ag she slowly revived. At length 
she opened her eyes, and looked around on our 
anxious faces, and then on him. 

**T thought I was dying,’ she said, ‘and the 
songs of the other world were sounding in my 
ears. But I am glad for your sake, dear Phil, 
that I have come back, You would miss me 
so—wouldn’t you? And those dreary nights— 
how terribly dark they would be to you without 
me!—and then you would be thinking of the 
darker grave where your wife was sleeping. I 
am not afraid to die; but I want to live for 
your sake, Phil’—and she wound her slender, 
white arm around his neck, and drew him down 
till his cheek rested on hers. 

“ He was weeping bitterly while she was calm, 
and every word was uttered in the plainest but 
most touching tones of the true and earnest af- 





fection that flowed out from her gentle heart. 
She seemed separated only by a breath from 
heaven, yet bound to earth, or rather to her 
husband, by a tie that was stronger than death. 
There was an awful stillness around them in 
the dimly-lighted room, and we stood looking 
at them as if both had been dead. 

“Soon she spoke again, 

“*To not weep so, dear Phii. I am here 
with you. I shall not die yet. I can not leave 
you now to struggle on alone in this hard world. 
Look at me—speak to me, Phil. It will make 
tne feel stronger to hear your voice.’ 

“He loosened her arm gently from his neck, 
and rising up, looked in her face with a calm 
smile, and she smiled as she said, 

“¢There, that is right. We shall be happy 
again. In a few days I shall be well and strong 
and by your side again. We will walk out in 
the green fields, and in the woods where we 
used to wander years ago, when we first loved 
each other, but no better than we do now. God 
has not deserted us yet, Phil, dark and dreary 
as much of the past has been to you. I have 
seen the light all the way, and it is shining on 
us now.’ 

“ She knew not what, nor how far off, the light 
was; but the strong faith and hope of her fond 
heart saw it, and never lost sight of it. Many 
and many a time, as Philip told me to-night, in 
the cloudiest and dreariest days of their sorrow, 
had she thus eheered and strengthened his fal- 
tering heart, who saw it only with the eye of 
her faith; and yet encouraged by her promise, 
believed and hoped it might yet shine on them, 
or on her; for he could have borne all his mis- 
ery alone, kut for the ever-recurring refiection 
that he had brought the shadow over her. 

“It is a terrible thing to witness the contest of 
a strong mind against adversity; to see care, 
and anxiety, and watchfulness, and labor—hard, 
steady, unremitting labor, unrewarded by suc- 
cess; to-see a noble-hearted man toiling and 
moiling on in the fierce battle of Life—now cast 
down, and almost given up to despair; and now, 
encouraged by some faintest ray of light, rising 
up again to fight on; to see and know that day 
and night are spent in the same unremitting 
and vain contest; that the body is wasting away, 
and the eye growing sunken and dim, and the 
face haggard and wan with the strife of the 
mind against circumstances, But such are the 
very men, who, if the tide should turn in their 
favor, would be the admiration of the world. 
I have a great respect for such men. 

“ After making such prescription as was neces- 
sary, and advising that she should be kept quiet 
through the night, I beckoned Philip into the 
next room, and told him I wanted to know all 
about him since he had been absent. He told 
me a saa tale of his struggles and poverty, and 
how his heart would have failed him long ago 
if it had not been for his wife, 

“ ¢ And why did you not come to me, Philip?’ 

“Why, to tell the truth, my desertion by all 
my friends here has made me suspicious and 
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proud, and I was determined to fight my battle 
alone.’ 

«That was all nonsense. But now cheer up! 
I have no doubt Mary speaks the truth. She 
will not die now, and there are brighter days 
ahead. You must believe it, and let her see 
that you believe it; for there is nothing the 
matter with her but her anxiety for you. Every 
thing depends upon you. ‘Trust in God, and 
keep a strong heart.’ 

“¢T try, Doctor; but my heart accuses me so 
much for making her the sharer of my hard 
fate, that I can not bear to look her in the face, 
she is so patient and resigned. I have even 
thought of suicide, so that she might have a 
chance of being restored to what she was. God 
bless her! She is too good for me, or for this 
world!’ 

“ ¢Not a bit of it, Philip. If it were not for 
the few like her in the world, I would hardly 
blame men for cutting their throats. But for 
you, who have got one of the capital prizes in 
this grand lottery, why, man, you ought to be 
content to be poor!’ - 

So I would be, if it were not for her sake. 
I can not bear to see her suffer. Do you re- 
member her as she was when we were married, 
Doctor? Look here-~ 

“ And he showed me a miniature of his wife 
taken at that time. It was one of the most ex- 
quisite paintings of his pencil. It was Mary 
herself in all but life, sitting in an attitude which 
she often assumed—her elbow resting on the 
arm of her chair, and her hand supporting her 
head, with her fingers partly hidden by the 
smooth and glossy hair under which they lay, 
and her thoughtful eye just elevated enough to 
look into yours with an expression of unutter- 
_able fondness; for she was looking at her hus- 
band when it was taken. 

“Tt is a perfect gem, Philip,’ said I. 

“**Do you think so? You shall have it if she 
gets well; for I believe you would value it most, 
next to me.’ 

“Then I'll take it now, for I consider it 
mine ;’ and I put it into my pocket. 

“He did not oppose it; and I saw that this 
little act went far to establish his confidence in 
my opinion, for he parted from me with a more 
cheerful face than I had seen him wear before. 

“*Good-night, Philip, Now keep up your 
courage, and especially before Mary.’ 

“God bless you, Doctor!’ and his eye glis- 
tened with something like a tear, 

“ July 2.‘ Whatdid you say to Philip last night, 
Doctor, that has made him so cheerful?’ Mary 
asked me as I entered her room this morning. 

“Oh, I only made a little bargain with him, 
by which he has transferred part of his property 
in you to me,’ 

“She looked puzzled, and I showed her the 
picture. 

“*The consideration is, that you are to get 
well, which I assured him of. Now, you must 
do your best to help me; for I am to give it 


‘“* He is a noble man, Doctor; and I feel that 
it is more my constant concern for him that is 
wearing away my health than any actual dis- 
ease.’ 

“*T have discovered that already, my dear 
girl, and you must set your mind at rest on that 
subject. I am glad he has come back here, for 
he will find warm friends, I know. We must 
make another effort to reconcile your father, 
Mary.’ 

“*Oh, Doctor!’ she exclaimed, and her eyes 
filled with tears, ‘if it could be done, it would 
take a terrible load off this poor heart. I do 
not feel that I did wrong, bu: it is very hard to 
live so estranged from him and Ellen. I do 
not care for the loss of the comforts his wealth 
would bring; but I want to know that he is re- 
conciled to us, and does not hate us.’” 

It was astonishing with what inveterate rancor 
her father persisted in his hostility. All Philip’s 
old friends gathered around him again, and took 
a deep interest in him. I believe many of them 
were heartily ashamed that they had ever been 
led by Mr. Rankin to withdraw their support 
and countenance from Philip, and now exhibit- 
ed a disposition to atone for it, by extra efforts 
in his behalf. Not a few called on him, and 
candidly told him the reason of their conduct, 
and expressed their regret. This did much to 
restore his self-confidence, and give him new 
courage ; and his new cheerfulness did for Mary 
what all the medicine in the world could not do. 
She improved rapidly in strength, and soon be- 
came unaffectedly cheerful. Philip resumed his 
work, and once more fortune began to smile. 

I called on her father, and told him all I had 
learned from Philip, and that they had returned 
here on account of Mary’s health. Fle sneered 
at this, as if he regarded it only as a pretense to 
excite his pity, which he saw through at once. 
I was a little disposed to be angry, but swal- 
lowed my spite, and urged every consideration 
I could to induce him to relent, and was aston- 
ished at his firm and unwavering determination 
to have nothing to do with them. 

“Will you not at least see her?” I -finally 
asked. 

“TI will not,” he replied; “and I will do no- 
thing for her so long as she lives with that man.” 

This qualification looked like a very dim ray 
of hope, and yet a ray that might brighten. 

“Shall I tell her this, Mr, Rankin?” 

“Yes; and tell her if she will leave him, and 
come back to my house, she shall have a home 
as long as she lives. .But with him—never.” 

I returned at once with the message, and 
communicated it to Mary, for I did not fear its 
effect upon her. At first a tear rose to her eye, 
and seemed ready to fall; but almost instantly 
it gave place to a smile of calm resignation, as 
she looked up into my face, as if to ask what I 
thought, 

“Be patient, Mary,” I replied to her look, 
“and trust in God, Stick to Philip, at all 
events,” 

At this moment he entered, 
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“Have you seen him, Doctor?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said his wife, before I could reply ; 

“and he offers to take me back if I will leave 
you.” 
” Tsaw a cloud gathering on his brow, which, 
however, vanished at once as he caught my eye, 
and taking her hand in his, he looked for a mo- 
ment in her face before he said : 

“ And had you not better accept it, Mary?” 

“And leave you—live without you, Phil? 
No—we should both die then, and now we are 
going to live and be happy.” 

There is a world of the best and truest feel- 
ing in the heart of that girl—or woman, I must 
call her now. 

“ July 15. Ellen is to be married. This, it 
seems, is still a secret among her friends, but has 
transpired in rather a‘curious way. A gentleman 
called to-day at Philip’s rooms, and wished him 
to paint his miniature. He desired Philip to 
say nothing about it, as he intended it for a lady 
he was about to marry, and wished to surprise 
her with it, The artist happened to be in one 
of his best humors, and soon charmed the stran- 
ger with his conversation and manner, for when 
in such a mood, he exerts all his powers to bring 
out und keep up the full expression of his sit- 
ter’s face. Just before the sitting closed, the 
gentleman referred to Mr. Rankin, and asked 
Philip if he knew him. His face was instantly 
clouded. There was something in the way in 
which the question was asked, that at once 
aroused his suspicions that the stranger was 
some way connected with Mr. Rankin; and he 
laid down his pencil and said he should do no 
more to-day. 

“The change was not unnoticed by his com- 
panion, who instantly ran up, and approaching 
Philip, said, with a kind, apologizing voice and 
manner : 

“*T fear I have made some sad mistake,’ 

“*Tf you are a friend of Mr. Rankin,’ replied 
Philip, coldly, ‘you have certainly made a very 
great mistake.’ 

“Firm and distant as Philip had grown under 
his misfortunes and neglect, he was not proof 
against kindness; and in half an hour more the 
stranger had his whole story. 

“Why, this ought not to be,’ said he. ‘ Per- 
haps you was rash and foolish. But if I am to 
marry the other daughter—there, I have told you 
now, in spite of all my caution—but if I am to 
marry Elien, there must be no discord in the 
family. You have suffered enough; and if your 
wife is what you describe her, I do not think but 
any man would have been tempted to do the 
same thing.’ 

“*Come and see her for yourself,’ said Philip, 
all his good-humor restored at the stranger's 
kind frankness; and putting on his hat, he led 
the way at once to his house. 

“IT happened to be there when they arrived. 

“*Just like you, dear Phil,” said Mary, laugh- 
ing, when Mr. Allen had been introduced, and 
Philip had told what had passed between them. 

“We have thus found a new, and, I hope, 





powerful ally, in this man. He seems one of 
the most generous-hearted men I ever met; and 
when we had talked over the whole history of 
our young friends, he entered warmly into all 
our plans for bringing about a reunion. We 
left the house together, and when we parted he 
said: 

“*Tt must be done, Doctor. They are as no- 
ble a pair of beings as I ever knew. Mr. Ran- 
kin does not know him, or he would not treat 
him so.’ 

“T shook my head, for I must confess I am not 
at all sanguine in my hope of reconciling them. 
Allen left me with his face very thoughtful. It 
is no light thing to discover such a feature in 
the character of those we love as he has | 1is day 
found in Ellen.” 


As the summer advanced Mary’s health was 
entirely restored. Her husband, encouraged by 
the return of his old friends and patrons, but 
especially by the unremitting friendship and 
encouragement of Alien, became himself again. 
But no progress was made toward softening the 
obduracy of his father-in-law. No direct at- 
tempts, indeed, were made, after my unsuccess- 
ful one, for some considerable time, for all 
seemed to think it would be better to wait till a 
favorable opportunity should present itself, when 
circumstances might aid us. 

Allen was one day walking with Ellen, when 
they suddenly encountered Mary. Allen bowed 
with a cordial smile as they met, but his com- 
panion did not recognize her, or change a feat- 
ure as they passed. The next day he called at 
my office and mentioned the circumstance, and 
expressed his surprise atit. It showed him how 
firm was the determination of the Rankins to 
disown Mary, and he did not seem to feel at all 
easy at the state things were in. 

“T have never yet said any thing to them 
about my acquaintance with Fellows,” said he, 
“because no opportunity has seemed to be just 
right for it. But the moment the proper one 
occurs, I shall improve it, whatever may be the 
consequences.” 

And it did occur that very evening. Ata large 
and brilliant party at Mrs. T——’s, the whole 
company was electrified by a sudden and unex- 
pected remark from Allen. Mr. Rankin and a 
number of others were discussing, in their way, 
the merits of a large painting on one side of the 
room, when Allen joined them, and made some 
criticism in his peculiarly clear and distinct 
voice. It drew the attention of the whole as- 
sembly, when he continued : 

“ But I met a young artist in your place, some 
time since, by the name of Fellows, who, I think, 
is-one of the noblest persons I ever saw. I was 
no more impressed with his taste and skill than 
with his great intelligence. While I was at his 
rooms one day, a gentleman was sitting for his 
picture, and I was surprised at the ease with 
which he discovered, almost instinctively, the 
leading traits of his mind, and then kept him so 
constantly engaged in conversation, that the man 
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forgot he was sitting for his portrait, and lost all 
the restraint and stiffness one involuntarily as- 
sumes at such atime. Do you know him, Mr. 
Rankin ?” 

I was astonished at the inimitable coolness 
with which he turned to him as he asked the 
question. Rankin looked him in the face with 
a searching glance, but met only the calm look 
of inquiry which Allen had put on, and which 
did not desert him for an instant. 

“ No,” was his only reply. 

“You ought to know him—though it is often 
the fate of such men to live and die unknown. 
The place ought to be proud of him, though it 
affords too mean a field for his powers. If he 
had lived in ancient Greece he would have been 
honored by the whole nation. He would rise 
rapidly in the world with proper encouragement, 
and leave his mark when he dies. You must 
some of you know him, gentlemen.” 

The whole company was fairly and skillfully 
cornered, and driven into a candid acknowledg- 
ment of the merits of the young artist, in the 
very presence of his bitterestenemy. But Ran- 
kin and his daughter were cold and impassible, 
and took their leave directly after supper. The 
next day Allen received a note from Mr. Ran- 
kin, saying that circumstances had occurred 
which would make it desirable that his engage- 
ment with his daughter should be recalled. He 
evidently saw that Philip was regaining his 
former position among his friends, and that his 
own influence could no longer hinder it. But, 
in spite of this, his pride was determined not to 
give way, and he wes fortifying himself to with- 
stand all interference. 

And thus months passed on—months of hard 
study and toil, but cheered and encouraged by 
success, and the warm attachment of friends, 
and the smiles of his angelic wife, so that Philip 
was himself again, when I was summoned one 
evening to see Mary. She had taken a severe 
cold, and had some fever. Philip was alarmed 
—as he always was at the slightest illness of his 
wife—but I soon quieted his fears, and made 
my prescriptions without any apprehension of 
danger. ‘Two hours later I found her in a ray- 
ing delirium, All that night we sat by her side, 
and for days after we watched her with the in- 
tensest anxiety, till life seemed on the verge of 
death. Hope there seemed none. 

It was at this juncture that our good minister 
proposed that her father should be informed of 
her state, and yolunteered to see him. The in- 
terview was one which for a long time threw a 
cloud over the heart of the worthy old man, who 
had been for nearly half a century the univer- 
sally esteemed minister of the parish. Upon 
announcing his errand, Mr. Rankin replied : 

“The same thing has been tried before, Sir; 
but it will not have any more effect now than 
then.” 


“But she is really apparently dying. She 
has not known any of us for days. The Doctor 
says he can not give us the slightest hope. Let 
me beg of you to think better of it, Mr. Ran- 





kin, and not let the cold grave close over your 
hate.” 

“ My dear Sir,” said Mr. Rankin, looking 
coldly and unmoved in the face of the minister, 
and evidently not believing him, “I presume 
she will get well. But it does not look well for 
such men as you and Doctor P. to be lending 
yourselves to this little kind of trickery, to cheat 
aman like mc into an act he has resolved not to 
commit. Butdid I believe that she was as sick 
as you say she is, it would not alter my determ- 
ination, which has grown stronger for years. I 
shall make my will to-morrow, Sir, and she shall 
not have a shilling of my property. I was never 
sick a day in my life, and I am far from being 
an old man yet. But I will secure myself, in 
this point, against all contingencies. Neither 
she nor her husband shall ever inherit a cent 
irom me. No, Sir—not another word on this 
subject. I shall make my will to-morrow, and 
do as I have said.” 

“ May God forgive you!” said the good man. 

It apparently made little difference in the 
case of Mary what course her father chose to 
pursue ; for we looked upon her every hour as 
dying. The attendants moved noiselessly about 
the room, and we scarcely breathed alond, for 
it seemed as if a rude breath might break the 
slender tie that bound her to us. I remember 
well the night when, after days had passed in 
the wild and furious delirium of her fever, that 
we saw it gradually subside, and she slept. 
Philip asked me if she was dying, and I could 
not answer him. I saw the moisture gathering 
on her lip and on her forehead, and her pulse 
was winding threadlike and quiet under my fin- 
ger, and her breath came slowly while the crim- 
son flush that had covered her face gave place 
to a deadly paleness, and all seemed to bear the 
air of speedy dissolution. Yet it might be a 
change for the better. It was just as we were 
watching her that the minister returned from 
his fruitless errand. He saw in our faces the 
fears that were agitating our hearts; and only 
saying, “Let us pray,” he knelt and poured 
forth an earnest prayer for the dying girl. He 
prayed for Philip—the heart-stricken and weary 
husband—-and his words breathed calmness and 
consolatioa into all our breasts. He prayed for 
her father—the hard-hearted and vindictive old 
man—that he might be forgiven, though he him- 
self was relentless as death; and that his heart 
might be turned, thougi it should be only to the 
memory of his child when the grave had closed 
over her in its cold gloom and darkness; and 
though to her ear the long wished-for sound of 
his forgiveness might not reach, yet that he 
might not die before his heart should be melted. 
And we all said “‘ Amen!” for the soul of every 
one present went up with the prayer of the good 
old man. And then we sat down by the bed- 
side and prepared to kevp our anxious vigils 
over Mary, hardly hoping that her eye would 
ever open again upon the coming day. 

I find in my journal the following entry made 
the next morning: 
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“ How strange the mutations of life! How 
mysterious the ways of God. I was called from 
the side of Mary this morning to the house of 
Mr. Rankin. The message was urgent, and the 
servant said that Miss Ellen begged that I would 
not delay a moment, for her father was very ill. 
Day was just breaking as I reached the house. 
All was confusion and disorder, and every face 
showed that something terrible had happened. 
I hastened to the bedroom of Mr. Rankin, and 
as I entered I met a most agonizing sight. He 
was sitting upright in his chair—his hands clench- 
ing the arms as if they would crush the solid 
wood in their grasp—his face bloated and pur- 
ple, and the large veins distended all over it as 
if they would burst—his eyes wild and almost 
protruding from their sockets, and his chest 
rapidly heaving and struggling for the breath 
which he was gasping for almost in vain. He 
could hardly be’ said to breathe, but it was a 
rapid panting, like a horse that had been over- 
driven, each effort failing to fill his lungs. I 
saw at a glance that he was laboring under a 
severe attack of congestion of that organ. His 
wild and despairing eye was fixed upon me the 
moment I entered the room, and never left me 
for an instant. He could not speak, but his look 
seemed to ask most emphatically, ‘Am I dy- 
ing?’ 

Me Ellen stood by his side, absorbed in grief. 
Her feeling was all aroused now. She loved 
her father. They had for years been mutually 
dependent upon each other for society at home 
—they were beings of the same spirit, and now 
she saw him about to be taken from her side, 
and her grief was without restraint. 

“T at once opened a vein, and as the blood 
flowed in a large full stream, he seemed to be 
relieved, and in a few moments the most alarm- 
ing symptoms had passed away. Having made 
such prescriptions as were necessary, and en- 
joined the utmost quiet, and that he should not 
be disturbed or agitated in any way, I left, 
promising to be in again about nine o'clock. 

“Tt was nearly ten when I returned, and f was 
surprised to find a lawyer by his side preparing 
to write his will. Mr. Rankin was not able to 
speak so as to be understood, and the lawyer 
was asking his questions, which he answered by 
signs. I of course urged them to desist, and 
assured Mr. Rankin that he now stood a very 
fair chance to recover, and that the agitation 
might bring on another attack. But he shook 
his head and motioned to the lawyer to go on. 

“Do I understand you to mean, that you 
wish to give all your property to this daughter?” 
he asked. 

“Mr. Rankin nodded an affirmative. 

** And you give nothing to the other.’ 

“He shook his head. _ 

“<But Mr. Rankin—’ 

“The old man interrupted him with a look. 
I then attempted to speak, but he cut me short 
in the same way. I did not wish to agitate him 
by persisting, and turned away with a heavy 
heart while the lawyer wrote the will. When 








he had finished the paper which required but 
few words, Mr. Rankin by a sign indicated his 
wish to have it read. After the usual formal 
preliminaries were read, the lawyer continued : 

“*T give and bequeath to my daughter 
Mary— 

“Mr. Rankin started as if he would spring 
from his seat—his face became intensely purple, 
as if the blood was ready to break through every 
pore—he clutched the arms of his chair with a 
convulsive grasp—gasped a few times rapidly, 
and with a strong effort for breath—and was 
dead !” 

By some strange mistake the lawyer had 
inserted the wrong name in the will, and hence 
the excitement which caused the sudden event. 
Mary was now equal heir with her sister to the 
immense property of her father. 

As soon as decency would permit I left the 
house and hastened to the side of Mary. To 
my gratification I found her just awaking from 
the sleep of hours, and she was evidently better. 
She continued from this time slowly to recover, 
but weeks had passed before we judged it proper 
to communicate to her the intelligence of her 
father’s death. 





HOW WE STAND AND HOW WE WALK. 
ELPLESS and joyless lies the stone where 
the terrible force of a volcano or the play- 
ful hand of an infant has thrown it. Longing 
and yearning sees the beautiful flower its own 
shadow pass, as in bitter mockery, around its 
foot and mark the passing hour. For Motion 
is Life—it is the first, the only source of earthly 
joy. Hence there is no conscious, organic be- 
ing on earth that does not rejoice, by some free 
and voluntary motion, in the full control over 
its own body. The microscopic dweller in a 
drop of water moves in exuberant joy through 
his minute world; the gigantic whale throws 
sportively his huge body high into the air, and 
plunges, with strange delight, back again into 
the dark world beneath the waves. Some are, 
like Prometheus, bound to the immovable rock, 
or condemned, polyp-like, from the day of their 
birth to build their own grave; but even these 
captives play merrily with fibre and fringe. How 
much more the happier hosts to whom it is given 
to roam in full freedom through the wide realms 
of air and water! 
Human ingenuity never even imagined such 
a variety of truly wonderful means as Nature has 
bestowed upon her children on earth, merely for 
the purpose of endowing them with this power of 
motion.’ Here an apparently poor and neglected 
step-child is made to carry its own heavy house 
wherever it goes, and yet doomed to live not on 
land but in the water. But a small, long, un. 
observed air-bubble lies far in the innermost 
chambers of its dark dwelling; and wher it 
wishes to sink to the bottom of its little realm, 
it draws back into its shell, compresses the air, 
thus increasing its own weight, and is soon seen 
gently to glide downward. Then again, creep- 
ing out of its hut, and leaving behind it a vacant 
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space, void of air, it rises once more to the sur- 
face, as with a well-filled balloon. Helpless 
veings, without bone or substance, mere minute 
masses of transparent jelly, have still most del- 
icate fringes and feathers, which serve them as 
oar and paddle, and convey them, quick as the 
rushing wave, from place to place. How oddly 
the clumsy leech looks when it first, with grave 
deliberation, and slow, sluggish effort, fixes its 
sucking mouth to a suitable place, and then, as 
slowly and sluggishly, draws its long, unwieldy 
body forward! 

The footless worm contracts and expands its 
countless rings, and hooks itself with tiny, hard- 
ly visible prickles to the uneven surface: thus 
it toils over the rough earth and grating sand, 
yet moving smoothly and silently, without ap- 
parent effort, in whatever direction its fancy 
may lead it. The fish bends its elastic spine 
from side to side, and shoots, like a meteor, 
through the soft, yielding element. Beetles 
and grasshoppers have springs of vast power and 
size, by means of which they leap high into the 
air, and yet never fail to alight on the precise 
spot of their choice ; while birds beat with equal 
wing the elastic air and sail unhindered through 
the wide heaven. Animals with closed hoofs, 
even the gigantic elephant, walk upon the points 
of their toes; cloven-footed beasts step upon 
two; cats and dogs upon five. The bear and 
the ape put down but a part of their sole, and 
the heel only occasionally. Man alone walks 
upon the whole sole of his foot. 

The mark of the foot in the soft soil betrays 
the animal to the skillful hunter; the same faint 
imprint tells, at a glance, to the nataralist, the 
form of the leg and the structure of the whole 
body. He sees, in an instant, before his mind’s 
eye, the owner in its true existence; in its foot 
he reads its teeth, in its teeth the food it sub- 
sists on and the enemies that pursue it. For, 
small or great, all things work together. The 
manner of life is not the result of the structure, 
nor the structure the effect of the mode of life. 
Both were long predetermined in the great plan 
of the Almighty when he created heaven and 
earth. There alone must we look for the “se- 
cret law” that ruies the universe, for the “sa- 
cred enigma” that Science endeavors to solve in 
Nature. 

Far more striking yet is the incredible variety 
which Nature displays in adapting the given 
means of motion to the different elements in 
which animals are destined to live. The great 
simplicity and astounding beauty of her me- 
chanics strike and amaze even the careless ob- 
server, and impress the more serious student 
with a deep and renewed conviction that God’s 
works are truly wondrous and far beyond chance 
or human conception. But the great master of 
the ancients, Galen, has already said: “‘ The con- 
trivances of Nature are so various, and consum- 
mately skillful, that the wisest of mankind, in 
endeavoring t> search them out, have not yet 
been able to discover them all.” So said the 
wisest of men, even Solomon. So it is now. 





Much is still unknown—seen indeed, but seen 
through a glass, darkly. Not many years ago, 
the sloth was still pitied in nurseries and uni- 
versities, because its strange shape and enormous 
claws did not allow it to move except with ex- 
treme slowness and great pain. Destined, how- 
ever, to live in the close jungle of impenetrable 
forests, where walking is out of question, it’ is 
now found to be admirably adapted to its home. 
Clinging with its claws to the branches of trees, 
on whose foliage it lives, it moves, head down- 
ward, with great rapidity and in perfectly pain- 
less enjoyment. 

But would we be happier if we knew more? 
Is the wisdom of the Creator any where more 
strikingly illustrated than in the rich treasures 
of knowledge which ere still held out as glorious 
prizes to be won by eager students? What we 
know fills us with cverflowing gratitude and 
boundless admiration; what we do not know 
shows us the majesty of the Most High, and 
spurs us on, not to seek rest and repose, but 
new wonders and new blessings in the world 
around us. 

It is with such an aim that the well-known 
Bridgewater Treatises were written; it is for a 
special purpose of this kind that Paley’s mas- 
terly effort described the wondrous structure of 
the human body. For thus only Nature ought to 
be studied ; thus only science becomes truly use- 
ful, and knowledge begins to tend toward the 
skies. Even the Lumblest attempt in this di- 
rection may bring forth some new aspect, may 
suggest some new thought, or awaken new feel- 
ings; and with such hopes only shall we ap- 
proach in these notes some parts of the human 
frame, 

Its great characteristics, those features that 
most essentially, if not alone, distinguish it from 
those of other animals, are the Foot and the 
Hand. 

The human foot—which some great masters 
of our day consider even a more striking evi- 
dence of man’s superiority than his hand—is 
certainly a structure full of long unsuspected 
wonders, Its part and duty in the whole frame 
at once separate man from the rest of crea- 
tion; it leads him into an entirely different 
sphere of life and action. Standing upright 
upon his feet, man gains, by this simple act, a 
more noble and imposing carriage than the 
highest being that lives upon earth. He looks 
around him upon beast and herb, as he to whom 
all were given by the Lord himself; like the 
true master of the house, he overlooks his vast 
domain. He is raised—for a while—high above 
the dust from which he was taken; and thus 
typifies, by his position, that he belongs not to 
earth only but also to heaven. 

His feet, and the upright carriage which they 
produce, affect and alter the whole formation 
of his body. The intestines, which, in animals, 
lie horizontally, are, with him, arranged perpen- 
dicularly ; and the blood that, in their bodies, 
runs first lengthways, and then only up and 
down, courses through his veins but in one di- 
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rection, from the heart downward and back 
again. Hence an attempt to walk on all-fours 
makes it rush to the head, and proves at once, 
that, as man has not, like the apes, four hands, 
because he is not destined to live with them 
upon trees, so he was not fashioned to use, like 
quadrupeds, both hands and feet for the pur- 
pose of walking. He can not do it. The child, 
it is true, in its first year, moves with arms and 
legs at the same time; but it crawls upon its 
knees only, and not upon its feet. The thigh 
bones of man are so long that the knees, if they 
were drawn up as in the walking of animals, 
would come close hefore and alongside of the 
elbows. To move thus is, if not absolutely im- 
possible, at least very painful, especially if the 
face is not to look downward. For to bend 
back his neck in that position, man would have 
to exert muscles of his neck which are not ac- 
customed to such a task, and would soon refuse 
to render the service. Quadrupeds have for 
that special purpose what man lacks, because 
he needs it not—a most powerful, elastic band 
running alongide of the head and braced to the 
back. It aids them in holding up the heavy 
head, whose weight is increased by its place at 
the end of a long neck, and thus enables them 
to look around as freely as man does in his up- 
right position. 

They, on the other hand, can as little walk 
upright, because with them also it brings heart, 
intestines, and blood-vessels into an unnatural 
position. Their horizontal spine has to be sup- 
ported at both ends by feet, so that, in walking, 
they move mostly the opposite hind and fore- 
foot at the same time. Men and birds alone 
need but one point to support themselves, and 
can, therefore, move one foot freely while the 
other supports the body. Hence mainly the 
laughable resemblance of a bird without his 
feather-dress and the human body. It is well 
known how already Plato had made a compari- 
son between the two, and how Diogenes played 
him the trick, unworthy of both philosophers, 
of thrusting a plucked fowl into the crowd of 
eagerly listening students, with the words: 
“Here is Plato’s man!” 

Nature, however, is a liberal mistress; she 
gives not only the means of motion, but teaches 
her children also to use them with success and 
safety. Her spider spins without the distaff; 
her bee builds without a rule; and her tailor- 
bird sews without a needle. Thus she teaches 
us all to place, standing or walking, the centre 
of gravity so that it not only secures the safety 
of our movements, but also enables us to con- 
centrate the whole power of our body upon one 
point. Hence heart and stomach lie always 
near the centre, sometimes before, sometimes 
behind it, but invariably more toward the front, 
because head and neck are too light in com- 
parison with the lower limbs. For the sake of 
greater security some animals have regular bal- 
ancing-poles, with which they regulate all pos- 
sible defects and protect themselves in emer- 
gencies. The fish has fins below and at the 





sides, which allow him to glide swiftly and safe. 
ly through the waters, or to bask in the warm 
sunlight, calmly suspended in his transparent 
home. Is he benumbed or dead? these fins 
cease to be active, and he turns immediately 
with his belly upward, Deprive him of either 
fin, and his motion becomes uncertain—he reels, 
as if drunken, from side to side. Mussels and 
snails have air-chambers ; birds a long, flexible 
neck; quadrupeds, besides necks, tails, and oc- 
casionally horns, for the same purpose. Man, 
at last, balances himself with his arms in walk- 
ing and running. It is not accident that raises 
the horse’s bushy tail high into the air, when it 
races about in frisky, youthful exuberance ; nor 
does chance teach it to bend head and neck low 
when it drags, slowly and painfully, heavy loads 
up steep mountain-sides, The squirrel is bal- 
anced and aided by his long feathery tail; and 
when the cat springs with fierce precision upon 
its unsuspecting prey, it also is guided through 
the air by its stiffly-extended tail. The un- 
taught boy already moves his outstretched arms 
instinctively up and down, as he first attempts 
to walk a narrow plank, or to cross a brook on 
a single log. The rope-dancer but adds to the 
length of his armseby his pole, and thus walks 
the more safely on his perilous path, 

The whole process of walking, however, is a 
constant balancing of the human body. Stand- 
ing still, it rests upon the two column-shaped 
legs, so that the centre of gravity falls between 
the two heels. As soon as we begin to walk 
we transfer the body from one foot to the other, 
during which transfer the legs at the same time 
change place with each other and move forward. 
One leg supports the body, the other glides to its 
next resting-place. Slightly bent, so as not to 
touch the ground, it swings like a pendulum, 
held up by neither bone nor sinew, but merely 
by the pressure of the air, while the supporting 
leg bends likewise, and the body thus literally 
falls forward. But before it actually falls the 
swinging leg has accomplished its movement, 
and, resting upon the ground, it supports, in its 
turn, the body. In running quickly there is, 
therefore, a moment when the body really hangs 
in the air without any support whatever. 

But while Nature thus furnishes means of 
motion with that admirable, mechanical perfec- 
tion which always obtains the largest results by 
the smallest means, she yet leaves to the happy 
possessor the pure enjoyment of using them, not 
instinctively merely, but subject to his own will 
and effort. The bird may fly rapidly or slowly; 
he may rise, like the skylark, to the very clouds, 
singing joyous anthems to his Maker, or he may 
fall with incredible rapidity from on high, and, 
in an instant, hide from his enemy in the dense 
jungle of the prairie. The eagle soars in vast 
and solemn circles; the swift swallow shoots 
about in lively zigzags, wherever its light-winged 
prey may tempt it, and yet each motion requires 
the most accurate calculation, the most careful 
use of the various instruments given for such 
purpose. Hence, he who was wisest among men 
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said, that among three things which were too 
wonderful for him—which he knew not—was 
the way of the eagle in the air. Look at the 
sea-eagle when he falls like a meteor from the 
bright sky upon the unlucky fishing-hawk, who 
moves in lines that cross his own path at right 
angles. How well he must measure his flight 
thus to catch the fish that drops from the bill 
of the frightened bird before it returns to its na- 
tive element, and yet so to moderate his swoop 
that he fall not himself into the river below 
him! Quick as a flash of lightning darts the 
gorgeous humming-bird from bush to bush, and 
yet, in an instant, he turns and hangs in a rap- 
ture of motion upon his restless wings right 
over the honey-laden flower! The eye can not 
follow the flight of the swift through the pure 
air, and yet it never misses, by the width of a 
line, the narrow entrance to its nest, where its 
young await it with anxious twittering! 

So it is with the tiny bubble of air that ena- 
bles the fish to rise and sink at will in his ele- 
ment, like a beauteous, life-endowed balloon. 
The sidelong motion of his spine, formed like 
an elastic rod, which powerful muscles at the 
sides now draw to one and now to the other 
side, aided in some varieties by the paddling of 
the tail, propels him forward. Fins and tails 
balance him and steer his course, but the air in 
his innermost chambers alone supports him, and 
enables him to rise to the surface or to descend 


to the depths of the ocean. Commonly the fish 
has two of these air-bladders, which a narrow 


tube connects with each other. By means of 
powerful muscles he compresses them, and thus, 
increasing his weight in proportion to his bulk, 
he sinks; or he allows, by like means, the com- 
pressed air once more to expand his little bal- 
loon; his weight is by so much diminished, and 
he remains stationary, or rises to breathe the 
pure air of heaven. If he merely compresses 
the forward b'»Jder, the fore part of his body 
grows heavier than the rest, and he falls headlong 
down to the bottom; a pressure upon the other 
bladder produces a sidelong oy straight ascent. 
But the mechanism in fishes is more compli- 
cated yet than it appears at first sight, and far 
surpasses that of birds in beauty and ingenuity 
of device. The great difficulty which it has to 
overcome is the enormous pressure of a mass of 
water at any greater depth. There the fish need 
no longer compress the air, because the weight 
of the water itself will keep him down; perhaps 
half way on his descent he has, therefore, again 
to expand the air in his bladder, if he will not 
suddenly strike against the hard bottom, or reach 
a depth from which no effort on his part would 
ever enable him again to rise. So, in rising, he 
expands the air, to grow lighter, and thus to 
make his way upward; but as the pressure of 
the water on his body diminishes at every inch 
he rises, he has to compress his bladder again in 
time, or he would, of a sudden, be hurled out of 
the water, high into the air, and there meet with 
a miserable death. Most varieties of fish are, 
moreover, strictly bound to a certain depth of 
Vor. X.—No. 60.—3 E 





the ocean, and neither above nor below that 
would they find the means of life provided for 
them as in their own sphere. Fishes destined 
to live in the upper regions, near the surface, 
would, at a depth of some fathoms, be as much 
out of their element, and as unable to support 
life, as a palm of the tropics in the ice-clad re- 
gions of Norway, or a northern pine in the burn- 
ing desert. 

Hence the importance and exquisite nicety of 
their airy instruments. The fish swims with a 
precaution and a foresight that would excite the 
admiration of man, were not his movements 
mostly hidden to our eye. As the master of 
the sailing vessel watches with restless eye the 
slightest change in the wind, and its pressure 
upon his towering sails, as the machinist stands 
vigilant by the mighty engine, ready to add fuel 
or to open a valve, as the aeronaut, high in the 
air, now pulls a string and now throws out his 
ballast, so the fish also uses his spine and his 
fins, his tail and his air-bladders, with ever- 
careful and ever-certain precision. That the 
pressure of the water itself, relaxing his muscles 
at one time and then again pressing upon them, 
compels them to act so as to produce the proper 
effect upon the other instruments of his wonder- 
ful mechanism, is neither, as yet, fully estab- 
lished, nor would it, if ascertained, in the least 
diminish the marvelous beauty and ingenuity 
of his structure. 

Greater freedom in motion, as in quadrupeds, 
requires by no means less nicety of control—on 
the contrary, the freer the motion, the greater 
the necessity of rightly employing the mechan- 
ism. The stag and the dog calculate te an 
inch the width of a water across which they 
leap. The intelligent horse knows full well 
that he must hold his feet differently when he 
jumps over a fence and when he crosses a ditch. 
A careful hunter first gallops up to the brook so 
that the horse may measure its width with the 
eye and gather the force he has to employ. 
Even the humble cockchafer, when he wishes 
to rise on his wings, breathes several times to 
fill the air-tubes of his buoyant little body. 

The birds of heaven move incessantly through 
their wide, unlimited realm. Have not some 
kinds of gull been suspected of never resting, 
though they sleep on the heaving ocean? and do 
not mariners in cur day still believe that they 
breed in the air and carry their young on their 
wings, until they can fly without aid? Hence 
their whole structure is made to answer that 
one, main purpose. However varied their mede 
of life may be, whether they be blood-thirsty 
birds of prey or defenseless idyllic songsters, 
whether they restlessly climb up the rough bark 
of trees or swim in majestic repose on the calm 
waters, every thing that flies under heaven is 
made after the same great type. The gigantic 
wings of the condor, that bear him, though 
laden with heavy prey, swiftly to the snow- 
capped mountain top, and those of the dwart 
humming bird, whom many a moth surpasses in 
size, are still alike in form and texture. 
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Large or small, their powerful motion re- 
quires powerful instruments, and we find, there- 
fore, that their breast-bone has a higher comb 


than all other animals, to support the unusually 


strong sinews of their arms. Birds that fly but | 
little, have a low comb. Eagles and falcons 
have the largest, for their flight is the strongest. | 
The ostrich is almost without one, for he is a | 
swift runner in the desert; he outstrips with | 
ease the fleetest courser, and “scorneth the | 
horse and the rider”—but he flies not. Other- | 
wise birds are, as they needs must be to live in | 
thin transparent vir, the lightest of all beings. 
There are large hollows in their bones, which 


little tubes from the lungs supply at will with | 


air; there are vacant spaces in their skin and | 
even in the quills of their feathers. To lighten 


their head, it also has wide, empty chambers in | 
skull and bill, and is, moreover, not encumbered | 
To replace their agency, it | 


with heavy teeth. 
is well known birds have a gizzard, which lies 
near the centre of gravity. The bill serves 
merely to seize the grain, the gizzard grinds it | 
with its hard, rongh plaits as between millstones, 
and thus prepares it for final digestion. The 
spine of birds is firm and inflexible, grown to- 
gether into one piece, so that it may serve to 
direct, during flight, the whole light body, which 
the neck balances carefully in the air. The 
bird steers mainly by the long, sti feathers of 
his tail, a duty which is, in some varieties, per- 
formed by their long, outstretched legs. The 
latter serve, thus, two great purposes: 
able the bird to wade in his own peculiar 
dominion, swamps and estuaries, and in his 
flight to supply the want of an inconvenient 
tail, and to furnish, here as in grasshoppers, the 
needed rudder. Without such means the bird 
would be at the mercy of every wind of heaven, 
and hence, where they are not needed for aerial 
flight, as in the peac:ck and domestic fowls, 


they serve only as a glorious, but useless and | 


cumbersome ornament. 
Far simpler and much freer is the walking of 


quadrupeds, because they always rest the weight | 


of their body on two supports, standing, at least, 
upon alternate feet. But when they trot, their 


motion resembles much more that of man. It | 


is, with them also, a constant falling forward, 
which, however, the quickly-advanced foot each 
time prevents at the right moment. 
racer rests, thus, only upon two toes; the run- 
ning dog upon the middle part of his foot. 
What art and what skill would it require to in- 
vent a machine, with its countless bands and 
wheels, levers and gearings, that should move 
thus year after year without ever losing its 
balance! 

But the foot of man is after all the wonder 
of wonders. Destined to support the huge 
column of the human body, crowned, like the 
graceful palm-tree, with its well-formed head, 
and at the same time to move it from place to 
place, it is one of the most perfect mechanisms 
in nature, that reveal to us the wondrous wis- 
dom of our Maker. But it corresponds, not 


they en- | 


The swift | 


| the less, with the spiritual character of man. 
| Inferior in many a point to the foot of despised 
insects, not unlike, and as many think even less 
well endowed than that of the ape, it has a 
form and a power of its own, as it becomes the 
| foot of man, made after the image of God. Its 
shape is peculiar, among all things created, to 
man only. While he has the hand in common 
| With others, the foot is the distinguishing feature 
|in the structure of the human body. By the 
close connection of the toes, by the arch-like 
junction of the middle bones, and the unusual 
arrangement of the ankle-joint, man alone is 
enabled to support the whole weight of his 
| Massive body on so small a space, to stand up- 
right and to walk upright. 

The human foot has the character of human- 
ity in form, outline, and power. It is full of 
beauty; well rounded, built in unsurpassed 
symmetry, free and graceful in its motions, so 
| that the beauteous form, and the smooth white 

| skin, with its fine bluish veins, hide and make 
| us forget its mec hanical perfection. There is 
| no column on earth so gloriously shaped as that 
| for which it serves as “pedests il. A glance at 
| the square, hard, and angular foot of even the 
highest among animals, reveals in an instant its 
vast superiority. Even the sole of the foot is 
soft and well rounded. There are no sharp 
}edges here, no salient angles. The instep— 
| that fabled mark of lofy lineage, which the 
| Arab even now measures with practiced eye, to 
read in it the stranger's claim to noble blood— 
forms a gentle, swelling arch, above and below 
displaying lines of greater beauty than human 
mind has ever conceived. 

The free, unfettered foot of Eastern nations, 
shows the surprising agility of which the toes 
are capable. What in more civilized lands the 
unfortunate cripple only is painfully compelled 
to learn, in the Orient numbers acquire freely 
from early childhood. ‘The East Indian calls 
them with truth his toe-fingers. With them the 
tailor twists his thread, and the cook holds his 
knife, while his hands are employed above. In 
many a branch of mechanics all artisans use 
them, even for tasks apparently hopeless—as the 
picking up ofa pin and the threading of a needle. 

But even hid in coverings, thick and elumsy, 
| the whole bearing of the foot still preserves an 
air as if it possessed a life and a will of its own. 
No animal can move it so gracefully, none can 
vary walk and carriage as man does even when 
acting, untaught and untutored, merely from 
instinct. All gaits of animals are alike. One 
cat steps and leaps like another; its movements 
show but, over and over again, the vile nature 
of its kind—full of sly cunning and fierce ma- 
lignity. But every man has a walk of his own. 
The Indian tells, with never-failing accuracy, 
even in the faintest imprint, the footstep of the 
white from that of the red man. The hunter in 
the far West reads in your track your age, your 
occupation, and your temper. The European 
walks not like the American, the Northerner 


|: 
| 





not like the son of the South. “A wicked man 
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speaketh with his feet,” says Solomon. For the 
shape of the foot and the nature of the walk 
speak the more loudly and safely of character 
and mode of life, as man is unconscious of be- 
ing betrayed, and careful and skillful, perhaps, 
to say in word, gesture, and expression, only 
what he wishes us to know, he forgets the safer 
and clearer witness beneath him. 

We know that to uncover one’s feet is a sign 
of reverence and adoration all over the East. 
The faithful believer in the Prophet bares his 
feet, and not his head, as he enters the house of 
God, for he thinks of Moses, who put off his 
shoes, because the place where he stood was holy 
ground. 
to cover his feet, and thus “to make no mourn- 
ing for the dead?” Surely we are fearfully and 
wonderfully made; and marvelous are God’s 
works, and that our soul knows full well. 





THE NEWCOMES.* 
MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 








CHAPTER LY. 


BARNES'S SKELETON CLOSET. 
HE demise of Lady Kew of course put a stop 
for a while to the matrimonial projects so 
interesting to the house of Newcome. Hymen 
blew his torch out, put it into the cupboard for 
use on a future day, and exchanged his garish 
saffron-colored robe for decent temporary mourn- 
ing. Charles Honeyman improved the occa- 
sion at Lady Whittlesea’s chapel hard by; and 
“Death at the Festival” was one of his most 
thrilling sermons; reprinted at the request of 
some of the congregation. There were those of 
his flock, especially a pair whose quarter of the 
fold was the organ-loft, who were always charm- 
ed with the piping of that melodious pastor. 
Shall we too, while the coffin yet rests on the 
- ® Gontinued from the April Number. — 





But why did the Lord order Ezekiel | 








outer earth’s surface, enter the chapel whither 
these void remains of our dear sister departed 
are borne by the smug undertaker’s gentlemen, 
and pronounce an elegy over that bedizened box 
of corruption? When the young are stricken 
down, and their roses nipped in an hour by the 
destroying blight, even the stranger can sympa- 
thize, who counts the scant years on the grave- 
stone, or reads the notice in the newspaper cor- 
ner. The contrast forces itself on you. A 
fair young creature, bright and blooming yes- 
terday, distributing smiles, levying homage, in- 
spiring desire, conscious of her power to charm, 
and gay with the natural enjoyment of her con- 
quests—who in his walk through the world, has 
not looked on many such a one; and, at the 
notion of her sudden call away from beauty, 
triumph, pleasure; her helpless outcries during 
her short pain; her vain pleas for a little re- 
spite; her sentence, and its execution; has not 
felt a shock of pity? When the days of a long 
life come to its close, and a white head sinks 
to rise no more, we bow our own with respect 
as the mourning train passes, and salute the 
heraldry and devices of yonder pomp, as sym- 
bols of age, wisdom, deserved respect, and mer- 
ited honor; long experience of suffering and 
action. The wealth he may have achieved is 
the harvest which he sowed; the titles on his 
hearse, fruits of the field he bravely and labori- 
ously wrought in. But to live to fourscore 
years, and be found dancing among the idle 
virgins! to have had near a century of allotted 
time, and then be called away from the giddy 
notes of a Mayfair fiddle! ‘To have to yield 
your roses too, and then drop out of the bony 
clutch of your old fingers a wreath that came 
from a Parisian band-box! One fancies around 
some graves unseen troops of mourners wait- 
ing; many and many a poor pensioner troop- 
ing to the place; many weeping charities; many 
kind actions; many dear friends beloved and 
deplored, rising up at the toll of that bell to fol- 
low the honored hearse; dead parents waiting 
above, and calling, ‘‘ Come, daughter !” lost chil- 
dren, heaven’s foundlings, hovering round like 
cherubim, and whispering, “* Welcome, mother!” 
Here is one who reposes after a long feast where 
no love has been; after girlhood without kindly 
maternal nurture; marriage without affection ; 
matronhood without its precious griefs and joys: 
after fourscore years of lonely vanity. Let us 
us take off our hats to that procession too as it 
passes, admiring the different lots awarded to 
the children of men, and the various usages to 
which Heaven puts its creatures, 

Leave we yonder velvet-palled box, spangled 
with fantastic heraldry, and containing within 
the aged slough and envelope of a soul gone to 
render its account. Look rather at the living 
audience standing round the shell; the deep 
grief on Barnes Newcome’s fine countenance; 
the sadness depicted in the face of the most 
noble the Marquis of Farintosh; the sympathy 
of her ladyship’s medical man-(who came in 
the third mourning carriage); better than these, 
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the awe, and reverence, and emotion, exhibited 
in the kind face of one of the witnesses of this 
scene, as he listens to those words which the 
priest rehearses over our dead. What magnifi- 
cent words! what a burning faith, what a glo- 
rious triumph; what a heroic life, death, hope, 
they record! They are read over all of us alike; 
as the sun shines on just and unjust. We have 
all of us heard them; and I have fancied for 
my part, that they fell and smote like the sods 
on the coffin. 

The ceremony over, the undertaker’s gentle- 
men clamber on the roof of the vacant hearse, 
into which palls, tressels, trays of feathers, are 
inserted, ’and the horses break out into a trot, 
and the empty carriages, expressing the deep 
grief of the deceased lady’s friends, depart home- 
ward. It is remarked that Lord Kew hardly 
has any communication with his cousin, Sir 
Barnes Newcome. His lordship jumps into a 
cab, and goes to the railroad. Issuing from the 
cemetery, the Marquis of Farintosh hastily or- 
ders that thing to be taken off his hat, and re- 
turns to town in his brougham, smoking a cigar. 
Sir Barnes Newcome rides in the brongham be- 
side Lord Farintosh as far as Oxford Street, 
where he gets a cab, and goes to the City. For 
business is business, and must be attended to, 
though grief be ever so severe. 

A very short time previous to her demise, 
Mr. Rood (that was Mr. Rood—that other lit- 
tle gentleman in black, who shared the third 
mourning coach aiong with her ladyship’s med- 
ical man) had executed a will by which almost 
all the Countess’s property was devised to her 
granddaughter, Ethel Newcome. Lady Kew’s 
decease of course delayed the marriage projects 
for a while. The young heiress returned to her 
mother’s house in Park Lane. 4 daresay the 
deep mourning habiliments in which the domes- 
ties of that establishment appeared, were pur- 
chaseu out of the funds left in his hands, which 
Ethel’s banker and brother had at her disposal. 

Sir Barnes Newcome, who was one of the 
trustees of his sister’s property, grumbled no 
doubt because his grandmother had bequeathed 
to him but a paltry recompense of five hundred 
pounds for his pains and trouble of trusteeship ; 
but his manner to Ethel was extremely bland 
and respectful: an heiress now, and to be mar- 
ehioness in a few months, Sir Barnes treated 
her with a very different regard to that which 
he was accustomed to show to other members 
of his family. For while this worthy baronet 
would contradict his mother at every word she 
uttered, and take no pains to disguise his opin- 
ion that Lady Ann’s intellect was of the very 
poorest order, he would listen deferentially to 
Ethel’s smallest observations, exert himself to 
amuse her under her grief, which he chose to 
take for granted was very severe, visit her con- 
stantly, and show the most charming solicitude 
for her general comfort and welfare. 

During this time my wife received constant 
notes from Ethel Newcome, and the intimacy 
between the two ladies much increased. Laura 





was so unlike the women of Ethel’s circle, the 
young lady was pleased to say, that to be with 
her was Ethel’s greatest comfort. Miss New- 
come was now her own mistress, had her car- 
riage, and would drive day after day to our cot- 
tage at Richmond. ‘The frigid society of Lord 
Farintosh’s sisters, the conversation of his moth- 
er, did not amuse Ethel, and she escaped from 
both with her usual impatience of control. She 
was at home every day dutifully to receive my 
Lord’s visits, but though she did not open her 
mind to Laura as freely regarding the young 
gentleman as she did when the character and 
disposition of her future mother and sisters-in- 
law was the subject of their talk, I could see, 
from the grave look of commiseration which my 
wife’s face bore after her young friend’s visits, 
that Mrs. Pendennis augured rather ill of the 
future happiness of this betrothed pair. Once, 
at Miss Newcome’s special request, I took my 
wife to see her in Park Lane, where the Mar- 
quis of Farintosh found us. His Lordship and 
I had already a half acquaintance, which was 
not, however, improved after my regular pres- 
entation to him by Miss Newcome: he scowled 
at me with a countenance indicative of any thing 
but welcome, and did not seem in the least more 
pleased when Ethel entreated her friend Laura 
not to take her bonnet, not to think of going 
away so soon. She came to see us the very 
next day, staid much lo .ger with us than usual, 
and returned to town quite late in the evening, 
in spite of the entreaties of the inhospitable 
Laura, who wouid have had her leave us long be- 
fore. “Iamsure,” says clear-sighted Mrs. Laura, 
“she is come out of bravado, and after we went 
away yesterday that there were words between 
her and Lord Farintosh on our account.” 

“‘Confound the young man,” breaks out Mr. 
Pendennis in a fume; “what does he mean by 
his insolent airs ?” 

“He may think we are partisans de [autre,” 
says Mrs. Pendennis, with a smile first, and a 
sigh afterward, as she said “ poor Clive !” 

“Do you ever talk about Clive?” asks the 
husband. 

“Never. Once, twice perhaps, in the most 
natural m=:ner in the world, we mentioned 
where he is; but nothing further passes. The 
subject is a sealed one between us. She often 
looks at his drawings in my album (Clive had 
drawn our baby there and its mother in a great 
variety of attitudes), and gazes at his sketch of 
his dear old father: but of him she never says 
a word.” 

“So it is best,” says Mr. Pendennis. 

“Yes—best,” echoes Laura with a sigh. 

“You think, Laura,” continues the husband, 
“You think she—” 

“She what?” What did Mr. Pendennis 
mean? Laura his wife certainly understood 
him, though upon my conscience the sentence 
went no further—for she answered at once. 

“Yes—I think she certainly did, poor boy. 
But that, of course, is over now: and Ethel, 
though she can not help being a worldly woman, 
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has such firmness and resolution of character, | difference make homes unhappy; that men 


that if she has once determined to conquer any 
inclination of that sort I am sure she will master 
it, and make Lord Farintosh a very good wife.” 

‘‘ Since the Colonel’s quarrel with Sir Barnes,” 
cries Mr. Pendennis, adverting by a natural tran- 
sition from Ethel to her amiable brother, “cur 
banking friend does not invite us any more: 
Lady Clara sends you no cards, I have a great 
mind to withdraw my account.” 

Laura, who understands nothing about ac- 
counts, did not perceive the fine irony of this 
remark; but her face straightway put on the 
severe expression which it chose to assume 
whenever Sir Barnes’s family was mentioned, 
and she said, ‘ My dear Arthur, I am very glad 
indeed that Lady Clara sends us no more of 
her invitations. You know very well why I dis- 
liked them.” 

“ Why ?” 

“T hear baby crying,” says Laura. O Laura, 
Laura! how could you tell your husband such 
a fib ?—and she quits the room without deign- 
ing to give any answer to that “ Why.” 

Let us pay a brief visit to Neweome in the 
North of England, and there we may get some 
answer to the question of which Mr. Pendennis 
had just in vain asked a reply from his wife. 
My design does not include a description of that 
great and flourishing town of Newcome, and of 
the manufactures which caused its prosperity ; 
but only admits of the introduction of those 
Newcomites who are concerned in the affairs 
of the family which has given its respectable 
name to these volumes. 

Thus in previous pages we have said nothing 
about the Mayor and Corporation of Newcome, 
the magnificent bankers and manufacturers who 
had their places of business in the town, and 
their splendid villas outside its smoky precincts ; 
people who would give their thousand guineas 
for a picture or a statue, and write you off a 
check for ten times the amount any day; peo- 
ple who, if there was talk of a statue to the 
Queen or the Duke, would come down to the 
Town All and subscribe their one, two, three 
undred apiece (especially if in the neighboring 
city of SLowcome they were putting up a statue 
to the Duke or the Queen)—not of such men 
have I spoken, the magnates of the place; but 
of the humble Sarah Mason in Jubilee Row— 
of the Reverend Dr. Bulders the vicar, Mr. 
Vidler the apothecary, Mr. Puff the baker—of 
Tom Potts the jolly reporter of the “‘ Neweome 
Independent,” and —— Batters, Esq., the pro- 
prietor of that journal—persons with whom our 
friends have had already, or will be found pres- 
ently to have, some connection. And it is 
from these that we shall arrive at some particu- 
lars regarding the Newcome family, which will 
show us that they have a skeleton or two in 
their closets, as well as their neighbors. 

Now, how will you have the story? Worthy 
mammas of families—if you do not like to have 
your daughters told that bad husbands will 





make bad wives; that marriages begun in in- | 


whom girls are brought to swear to love and 
honor, are sometimes false, selfish, and cruel, 
and that women forget the oaths which they 
have been made to swear—if you will not hear 
of this, ladies, close the book, and send for 
some other. Banish the newspaper out of 
your houses, and shut your eyes to the truth, 
the awful truth, of life and sin. Is the world 
made of Jennies and Jessamies; and passion 
the play of school-boys and school-girls, scrib- 
bling valentines and interchanging lollipops? 
Is life all over when Jenny and Jessamy are 
married; and are there no subsequent trials, 
griefs, wars, bitter heart-pangs, dreadful tempta- 
tions, defeats, remorses, sufferings to bear, and 
dangers to overcome? As you and I, friend, 
kneel with our children round about us, pros- 
trate before the Father of us all, and asking 
mercy for miserable sinners, are the young ones 
to suppose the words are mere form, and don’t 
apply to us ?—to some outcasts in the free seats 
probably, or those naughty boys playing in the 
church-yard? Are they not to know that we 
err too, and pray- with all our hearts to be 
rescued from temptation? If such a knowl- 
edge is wrong for them, send them to church 
apart, Go you and worship in private: or if 
not too proud, kneel humbly in the miast of 
them, owning your wrong, and praying Heaven 
to be merciful to you a sinner. 

When Barnes Newcome became the reigning 
Prince of the Newcome family, and after the 
first agonies of grief for his father’s death had 
subsided, he made strong attempts to conciliate 
the principal persons in the neighborhood, and 
to render himself popular in the borough. He 
gave handsome entertainments to the townsfolk 
and to the country gentry; he tried even to 
bring those two warring classes together. He 
endeavored to be civil to the “ Newcome Inde- 
pendent,” the Opposition paper, as well as to 
the “Newcome Sentinel,” that true old Un- 
compromising Blue. He asked the dissenting 
clergyman to dinner, and the Low Church clergy- 
man, as well as the orthodox Doctor Bulders 
and his curates. He gave a lecture at the 
Newcome Athenwum, which every body said 
was very amusing, and which “Sentinel” and 
“Independent” both agreed in praising. Of 
course he subscribed to that statue which the 
Newcomites were raising; to the philanthropic 
missions which the Reverend Low Church gen- 
tlemen were engaged in; to the races (for the 
young Newcomite manufacturers are as sport- 
ing gents as any in the North), to the hospital, 
the People’s Library, the restoration of the rood 
screen, and the great painted window in New- 
come Old Church (Rev. J. Bulders), and he 
had to pay in‘ fine a most awful price for his 
privilege of sitting in Parliament as representa- 
tive of his native place—as he called it in his 
speeches “the cradle of his forefathers, the 
home of his race,” etc., though Barnes was in 
fact born at Clapham. 

Lady Clara could not in the least help this 
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young statesman in his designs upon Newcome 
and the Newcomites. After she came into 
Barnes’s hands, a dreadful weight fell upon her. 
She would smile and simper, and talk kindly 
and gayly enough at first, during Sir Brian’s 
life ; and among women, when Barnes was not 
present. But as soon as he joined the com- 
pany, it was remarked that his wife became 
silent, and looked eagerly toward him when- 
ever she ventured to speak. She blundered, 
her eyes filled with tears; the little wit she had 
left her in her husband’s presence: he grew 
angry, and tried to hide his anger with a sneer, 
or broke out with a gibe and an oath, when he 
lost patience, and Clara, whimpering, would 
leave the room. Every body at Newcome knew 
that Barnes bullied his wife. 

People had worse charges against Barnes 
than wife-bullying. Do you suppose that little 
interruption which occurred at Barnes’s mar- 
riage was not known in Newcome? His victim 
had been a Newcome girl, the man to whom she 
was betrothed was ina Newcome factory. When 


Barnes was a young man, and in his occasional 
visits to Newcome, lived along with those dash- 
ing young blades Sam Joliyman (Jollyman, 
Brothers, and Bowcher), Bob Homer, Cross 
Country Bill, Al. Rucker (for whom his father 
had to pay eighteen thousand pounds after the 
Leger, the year Toggery won it), and that wild 


lot, all sorts of stories were told of them, and 
of Barnes especially. Most of them were set- 
tled, and steady business men by this time. 
Al. it was known had become very serious, be- 
sides making his fortune incot‘on. Bob Homer 
managed the Bank; and as for S. Jollyman, 
Mrs. 8. J. took ancommon good care that he 
didn’t break out of bounds any more; why, he 
was not even allowed to play a game at billiards, 
or to dine out without her... .. I could go on 
giving you interesting particulars of a hundred 
members of the Newcome aristocracy, were not 
our attention especially directed to one respect- 
able family. 

All Barnes’s endeavors at popularity were 
vain, partly from his own fault, and partly from 
the nature of mankind, and of the Newcome 
folks especially, whom no single person could 
possibly conciliate. Thus, suppose he gave the 
advertisements to the “Independent ;” the old 
Blue paper, the “Sentinel,” was very angry: 
suppose he asked Mr. Hunch, the dissenting 
minister, to bless the table-cloth after dinner, as 
he had begged Doctor Bulders to utter a bene- 
diction on the first course; Hunch and Bulders 
were both angry. He subscribed to the races— 
what heathenism! to the missionaries—what 
sanctimonious humbug! And the worst was 
that Barnes being young at that time, and not 
able to keep his tongue in order, could not help 
saying not to but of such and such a man, that 
he was an infernal ass, or a confounded old 
idiot, and so forth—peevish phrases, which un- 
did in a moment the works of a dozen dinners, 
countless compliments, and months of grinning 
good-humor. 





Now he is wiser. He is very proud of being 
Newcome of Newcome, and quite believes that 
the place is his hereditary principality. But 
still, he says, his father was a fool for ever 
representing the borough. ‘“ Dammy, Sir,” cries 
Sir Barnes, “never sit for a place that lies at 
your park-gates, and above all never try to con- 
ciliate "em. Curse em! Hate ’em well, Sir. 
Take a line, and flog the fellows on the other 
side. Since I have sate in Parliament for an- 
other place, I have saved myself I don’t know 
how much a year ‘* never go to High Church 
or Low; don’t give a shillin’ to the confound- 
ed races, or the infernal soup-tickets, or to the 
miserable missionaries; and at last live in quiet.” 

So, in spite of all his subscriptions, and his 
coaxing of the various orders of Newcomites, 
Sir Barnes Newcome was not popular among 
them; and while he had enemies on all sides, 
had sturdy friends noteven onhisown. Scarce 
aman but felt Barnes was laughing at him; 
Bulders, in his pulpit, Holder, who seconded 
him in his election, the Newcome society, and 
the ladies, even more than the men, were un- 
easy under his ominous familiarity, and re- 
covered their good-humor when he left them. 
People felt as if it was a truce only, and not an 
alliance with him, and always speculated on the 
possibility of war: when he turned his back on 
them in the market, men felt relieved, and, as 
they passed his gate, looked with no friendly 
glances over his park wall. 

What happened within was perfectly familiar 
to many persons. Our friend was insolent to 
all his servants; and of course very well served, 
but very much disliked in consequence. The 
butler was familiar with Taplow—the house- 
keeper had a friend at Newcome; Mrs. Tap- 
low, in fact, of the King’s Arms—one of the 
grooms at Newcome Park kept company with 
Mrs. Bulder’s maid: the incomings and out- 
goings, the quarrels and tears, the company 
from London, and all the doings of the folks at 
Newcome Park were thus known to the neigh- 
borhood round about. The apothecary brought 
an awful story back from Newcome. He had 
been called to Lady Clara in strong hysterical 
fits. He found her ladyship with a bruise on 
her face. When Sir Barnes approached her 
(he would not allow the medical man to see her 
except in his presence) she screamed, and bade 
him not come near her. These things did Mr. 
Vidler weakly impart to Mrs. Vidler: these, 
under solemn vows of secrecy, Mrs. Vidler told 
to one or two friends. Sir Barnes and Lady 
Clara were seen shopping together very gra- 
ciously in Neweome a short time afterward ; 
persons who dined at the Park said the Baronet 
and his wife seemed on very good terms; but— 
but that story of the bruised cheek remained in 
the minds of certain people, and lay by at com- 
pound interest as such stories will. 

Now, say people quarrel and make it up; or 
don’t make it up, but wear a smirking face to 
society, and call each other “my dear” and 
“my love,” and smooth over their countenances 
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before John, who enters with the coals as they 
are barking and biting, or who announces the 
dinner as they are tearing each other’s eyes 
out? Suppose a woman is ever so miserable, 
and yet smiles, and doesn’t show her grief? 
“ Quite right,” say her prudent friends, and her 
husband’s relations above all. ‘ My dear, you 
have too much propriety to exhibit your grief 
before the world, or above all before the darling 
children.” So to lie is your duty, to lie to your 
friends, to yourself if you can, to your children. 

Does this discipline of hypocrisy improve any 
mortal woman? Say she learns to smile after 
a blow, do you suppose in this matter alone she 
will be ahypocrite? Poor Lady Clara! I fancy 
a better lot for you than that to which fate 
handed you over. I fancy there need have 
been no deceit in your fond simple littie heart, 
could it but have been given into other keeping. 
But you were consigned to a master, whose 
scorn and cruelty terrified you; under whose 
sardonic glances your scared eyes were afraid 
to look up, and before whose gloomy coldness 
you dared not be happy. Suppose a little plant, 
very frail and delicate from the first, but that 
might have bloomed sweetly and borne fair 
flowers, had it received warm shelter and kindly 
nurture ; suppose a young creature taken out of 
her home, and given over to a hard master 
whose caresses are as insulting as his neglect; 
consigned to cruel usage; to weary loneliness ; 
to bitter, bitter recollections of the past; sup- 
pose her schooled into hypocrisy by tyranny— 
and then, quick, let us hire an advocate to roar 
out to a British jury the wrongs of her injured 
husband, to paint the agonies of his bleeding 
heart (if Mr. Advocate gets plaintiff’s brief in 
time, and before defendant’s attorney has re- 
tained him), and to show Society injured through 
him. Let us console that martyr, I say, with 
thumping damages; and as for the woman—the 
guilty wretch !—let us lead her out and stone her. 


CHAPTER LVL 
ROSA QUO LOCORUM SERA MORATUR. 
Curve Newcome bore his defeat with such 
a courage and resolution, as those who knew 





the young fellow’s character were sure he would 
display. It was while he had a little lingering 
hope still that the poor lad was in the worst 
condition; as a gambler is restless and unhap- 
py while his last few guineas remain with him, 
and he is venturing them against the overpow- 
ering chances of the bank. His last piece, how- 
ever, gone, our friend rises up from that un- 
lucky table—beaten at the contest but not 
broken in spirit. He goes back int» the world 
again and withdraws from that dangerous ex- 
citement; sometimes when he is alone or wake- 
ful, tossing in his bed at nights, he may recall 
the fatal game, and think how he might have 
won it—think what a fool he was ever to have 
played it at all—but these cogitations Clive kept 
for himself. He was magnanimous enough 
not even to blame Ethel much, and to take 
her side against his father, who it must be 
confessed now exhibited a violent hostility 
against that young lady and her belongings. 
Slow to anger and utterly beyond deceit him- 
self, when Thomas Newcome was once roused, 
or at length believed that he was cheated, woe 
to the offender! From that day forth, Thomas 
believed no good of him. Every thought or ac- 
tion of his enemy’s life seemed treason to the 
worthy Colonel. If Barnes gave a dinner-party, 
his uncle was ready to fancy that the banker 
wanted to poison somebody; if he made a little 
speech in the House of Commons (Barnes did 
make little speeches in the House of Commons), 
the Colonel was sure some infernal conspiracy 
lay under the villain’s words. The whole of 
that branch of the Newcomes fared little better 
at their kinsman’s hands—they were all deceit- 
ful, sordid, heartless, worldly: Ethel herself no 
better now than the people who had bred her 
up. People hate, as they love, unreasonably. 
Whether is it the more mortifying to us, to feel 
that we are disliked or liked undeservedly ? 
Clive was not easy until he had the sea be- 
tween him and his misfortur.e; and now Thom- 
as Newcome had the chance of making that tour 
with his son, which in early days had been such 
a favorite project with the good man. They 
traveled Rhineland and Switzerland together 
—they crossed into Italy—went from Milan to 
Venice (where Clive saluted the greatest paint- 
ing in the world—the glorious “ Assumption” 
of Titian)—they went to Trieste, and over the 
beautiful Styrian Alps to Vienna—they beheld 
the Danube, and the plain where the Turk and 
Sobieski fought. They traveled at a prodigious 
fast pace. ‘They did not speak much to one an- 
other. They were a pattern pair of English tray- 
elers. I daresay many persons whom they met 
smiled to observe them; and shrugged their 
shoulders at the aspect of ces Anglais. They did 
not know the care in the young traveler's mind ; 
and the deep tenderness and solicitude of the 
elder. Clive wrote to say it was a very pleas- 
ant tour, but I think I should not have liked to 
join it, Let us dismiss it in this single sen- 
tence. Other gentlemen have taken the same 
journey, and with sorrow perhaps as their silent 
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fellow-traveler. How you remember the places 
afterward, and the thoughts which pursued you! 
If in after days, when your grief is dead and 
buried, you revisit the scenes in which it was 
your companion, how its ghost rises and shows 
itself again! Suppose this part of Mr. Clive’s 
life were to be described at length in several 
chapters, and not in a single brief sentence, 
what dreary pages they would be! In two or 
three months our friends saw a number of men, 
cities, mountains, rivers, and what not. It was 
yet early autumn when they were back in France 
again, and September found them at Brussels, 
where James Binnie, Esq., and his family were 
established in comfortable quarters, and where 
we may be sure Clive and his father were very 
welcome. 

Dragged abroad at first sorely against his will, 
James Binnie had found the continental life 
pretty much to his liking. He had passed a 
winter at Pau, a summer at Vichy, where the 
waters had done him good. His ladies had 
made several charming foreign acquaintances. 
Mrs. Mackenzie had quite a list of Counts and 
Marchionesses among her friends. The excel- 
lent Captain Goby wandered about the country 
with them. Was it to Rosey, was it to her 
mother, the Captain was most attached? Rosey 
received him as a god-papa ; Mrs. Mackenzie as a 
wicked, odious, good-for-nothing, dangerous, de- 
lightful creature. Is it humiliating, is it consola- 
tory, to remark, with what small wit some of 
our friends are amused? The jovial sallies of 
Goby appeared exquisite to Rosey’s mother, and 
to the girl probably; though that young Bahaw- 
der of a Clive Newcome chose to wear a grave 
face (confound his insolent airs!) at the very 
best of the Goby jokes. 

In Goby’s train was his fervent admirer and in- 
separable young friend, Clarence Hoby. Cap- 
tain Hoby and Captain Goby traveled the world 
together, visited Hombourg and Baden, Chel- 
tenham and Leamington, Paris and Brussels, in 
company, belonged to the same club in Léndon 
—the centre of all pleasure, fashion, and joy, 
for the young officer and the older campaigner. 
The jokes at the Flag, the dinners at the Flag, 
the committee of the Flag, were the theme of 
their constant conversation.’ Goby fifty years 
old, unattached, and with dyed mustaches, was 
the affable comrade of the youngest member of 
his club: when absent, a friend wrote him the 
last riddle from the smoking-room ; when pres- 
ent, his knowledge of horses, of cookery, wines, 
and cigars, and military history, rendered him 
a most acceptable companion. He knew the 
history and achievements of every regiment in 
the army; of every general and commanding 
officer. He was known to have been “out” 
more than once himself, and had made up a 
hundred quarrels. He was certainly not a man 
of an ascetic life or a profound intellectual cul- 
ture; but though poor, he was known to be 
most honorable; though more than middle- 
aged he was cheerful, busy, and kindly; and 
though the youngsters called him Old Goby, he 


bore his years very gayly and handsomely, and 
I daresay numbers of ladies besides Mrs. Mac. 
kenzie thought him delightful. Goby’s talk and 
rattle perhaps somewhat bored James Binnie, 
but Thomas Newcome found the Captain excel. 
lent company ; and Goby did justice to the good 
qualities of the Colonel. 

Clive’s father liked Brussels very well. He 
and his son occupied very handsome quarters, 
near the spacious apartments in the Park which 
James Binnie’s family inhabited. Waterloo 
was not far off, to which the Indian officer paid 
several visits with Captain Goby for a guide; 
and many of Marlborough’s battle-fields were 
near, in which Goby certainly took but a minor 
interest—but, on the other hand, Clive beheld 
these with the greatest pleasure, and painted 
more than one dashing piece, in which Churchill 
and Eugene, Cutts and Cadogan, were the he- 
roes; whose flowing periwigs, huge boots, and 
thundering Flemish chargers were, he thought, 
more novel and picturesque than the Duke’s 
surtout, and the French Grenadiers’ hairy caps, 
which so many English and French artists have 
portrayed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis were invited by our 
kind Colonel to pass a month—six months if 
they chose—at Brussels, and were most splen- 
didly entertained by our friends in that city. 
A suite of handsome rooms was set apart. for 
us. My study communicated with Clive’s até- 
lier. Many an hour did we pass, and many a 
ride and walk did we take together. I observed 
that Clive never mentioned Miss Newcome’s 
name, and Laura and I agreed that it was as 
well not to recall it. Only once, when we read 
the death of Lady Glenlivat, Lord Farintosh’s 
mother, in the newspaper, I remember to have 
said, “I suppose that marriage will be put off 
again.” 

“* Qu’est ce que cela me fait?” says Mr. Clive, 
gloomily, over his picture—a cheerful piece rep- 
resenting Count Egmont going to execution ; 
in which I have the honor to figure as a hal- 
berdier, Captain Hoby as the Count, and Cap- 
tain Goby as the Duke of Alva, looking out of 
window. 

Mrs. Mackenzie was in a state of great happi- 
ness and glory during this winter. She had a 
carriage and worked that vehicle most inde- 
fatigably. She knew a great deal of good com- 
pany at Brussels. She had an evening for re- 
ceiving. She herself went to countless evening 
parties, and had the joy of being invited to a 
couple of court balls, at which I am bound to 
say her daughter and herself both looked very 
handsome. The Colonel brushed up his old 
uniform and attended these entertainments. 
M. Newcome fils, as I should judge, was not 
the worst-looking man in the room; and, as 
these young people waltzed together (in which 
accomplishment Clive was very much more skill- 
ful than Captain Goby), I daresay many people 
thought he and Rosey made a pretty couple. 
Most persons, my wife included, difficult as 





that lady is to please, were pleased with the 
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pretty ~ y. She sang charmingly now, 
and looke while singing. If her mother 
would but have omitted that chorus, which 
she cackled perseveringly behind her daugh- 
ter’s pretty back; about Rosey’s angelic tem- 
per; about the compliments Signor Polonini 
paid her; about Sir Horace Dash, our minis- 
ter, insisting upon her singing Batti Batti over 
again, and the Archduke clapping his hands 
and saying, “Oh, yes!” about Count Vander- 
slaapen’s attentions to her, etc., ete.; but for 
these constant remarks of Mrs. Mack’s, I am 
sure no one would have been better pleased 
with Miss Rosey’s singing and behavior than 
myself. As for Captain Hoby, it was easy to 
see how he was affected toward Miss Rosalind’s 
music and person. 

And, indeed, few things could be pleasanter 
than to watch the behavior of this pretty little 
maid with her Uncle James and his old chum 
the Colonel. The latter was soon as fond of 
her as James Binnie himself, whose face used 
to lighten with pleasure whenever it turned to- 
ward hers. She seemed to divine his wants, as 
she would trip across the room to fulfill them. 
She skipped into the carriage and cuvered his 
feet with a shawl. James was lazy and chilly 
now, when he took his drive. She sate opposite 








to him and smiled on him; and, if he dozed, 
quick, another handkerchief was round his neck. 
I do not know whether she understood his jokes, 
but she saluted them always with a sweet kind 
smile. How she kissed him, and how delight- 
ed she was if he bought her a bouquet for her 
ball that night! One day, upon occasion of 
one of these balls, James and Thomas, those 
two old boys, absolutely came into Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie’s drawing-room with a bouquet apiece 
for Miss Rosey; and there was a fine laugh- 
ing. 

“Oh, you little Susanna!” says James, after 
taking his usual payment; “now go and pay 
tother elder.” Rosey did not quite understand 
at first, being, you see, more ready to laugh at 
jokes than to comprehend them ; but when she 
did, I promise you she looked uncommonly 
pretty as she advanced to Colonel Newcome 
and put that pretty fresh cheek of hers up to 
his grizzled mustache. 

“Tf protest I don’t know which of you blushes 
the most,” chuckles James Binnie—and the 
truth is, the old man and the young girl had 
both hung out those signals of amiable dis- 
tress. 

On this day, and as Miss Rosey was te be 
overpowered by flowers, who should come pieés- 
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ently to dinner but Captain Hoby, with another 
bouquet ? on which Uncle James said Rosey 
should go to the ball like an American Indian, 
with her scalps at her belt. 

“Scalps !” cries Mrs. Mackenzie. 

“Scalps! Oh, law, uncle!” exclaims Miss 
Rosey. ‘What can you mean by any thing so 
horrid ?” 

Goby recalls to Mrs. Mack, Hook-ee-ma- 
goosh, the Indian chief, whom she must have 
seen when the Hundred and Fiftieth were at 
Quebec, and who had his lodge full of them; 
and who used to lie about the barracks so drunk, 
and who used to beat his poor little European 
wife: and presently Mr. Clive Newcome joins 
this company, when the chirping, tittering, jok- 
ing, laughing, cease somehow. 

Has Clive brought a bouquet too? No. He 
has never thought about a bouquet. He is 
dressed in black, with long hair, a long mus- 
tache, and melancholy imperial. He looks very 
handsome, but as glum as an undertaker. And 
James Binnie says, “ Egad, ‘Tom, they used to 
call you the knight of the woeful countenance, 
and Clive has just inherited the paternal mug.” 
Then James calls out in a cheery voice, “ Din- 
ner, dinner!” and trots off with Mrs. Pendennis 
under his arm; Rosey nestles up against the 
Colonel; Goby ‘and Mrs. Mack walk aw ay arm- 





in-arm very contentedly ; and I don’t know with 
which of her three nosegays pretty Rosey ap- | 
pears at the ball. 

Our stay with our friends at Brussels could 
not be prolonged beyond a month, for at the end | 
of that period we were under an engagement to 
other friends in England, who were good enough | 
to desire the presence of Mrs. Pendennis and | 
her suite of baby, nurse, and husband. So we | 
presently took leave of Rosey and the Cam- | 
paigner, of the two stout elders, and our melan- 
choly young Clive, who bore us company to 
Antwerp, and who won Laura’s heart by the 
neat way in which he took her child on board 
ship. Poor fellow! how sad he looked as he 
bowed to us and took off his hat! His eyes 
did not seem to be looking at us, though: they 
and his thoughts were turned another way. 
He moved off immediately, with his head 
down, puffing his eternal cigar, and lost in 
his own meditations ; our going or our staying 
was of very little importance to the lugubrious 
youth. 

“T think it was a great pity they came to 
Brussels,” says Laura, as we sate on the deck, 
while her unconscions infant was cheerful, and 
while the water of the lazy Scheld as yet was 
smooth. 

“Who? The Colonel and Clive? They are 
very handsomely lodged. They have a good 
maitre-d’hotel. Their dinners, I am sure, are 
excellent ;.and your child, madam, is as healthy 
as it possibly can be.” 

“ Blessed darling! Yes!” 


(Blessed darling 
crows, moos, jumps in his nurse’s arms, and 
holds out a little mottled hand for a biscuit of 





Savoy, which mamma supplies.) “I can’t help 


| thinking, Arthur, that Rosey would have been 
| much happier as Mrs. Hoby than she will be as 
| Mrs. Newcome.” 


“Who thinks of her being Mrs. Newcome ?” 

“Her mother, her uncle, and Clive’s father. 
Since the Colonel has been so rich, I think Mrs. 
Mackenzie sees a great deal of merit in Clive. 
Rosey will do any thing her mother bids her. If 
Clive can be brought to the same obedience, 
Uncle James and the Colonel will be delighted. 
Uncle James has set his heart on this marriage. 
(He and his sister agree upon this point.) He 
told me, last night, that he would sing ‘ Nunc 
dimittis,’ could he but see the two children hap- 
py; and that he should lie easier in purgatory 
if that could be brought about.” 

“ And what did you say, Laura ?” 

“T laughed, and told Uncle James I was of 
the Hoby faction. He is very good-natured, 
frank, honest, and gentlemanlike, Mr. Hoby. 
But Uncle James said he thought Mr. Hoby was 
so—well, so stupid—that his Rosey would be 
thrown away upon the poor Captain So I did 
not tell Uncle James that, before Clive’s arrival, 
Rosey had found Captain Hoby far from stupid. 
He used to sing duets with her; he used to ride 
with her before Clive came. Last winter, when 
they were at Pau, I feel certain Miss Rosey 
thought Captain Hoby very pleasant indeed. 
She thinks she was attached to Clive formerly, 
and now she admires him, and is dreadfully 
afraid of him. He is taller and handsomer, and 
richer and cleverer than Captain Hoby, cer- 
tainly.” 

“J should think so, indeed!” breaks out Mr. 
| Pendennis. ‘ Why, my dear, Clive is as fine a 
fellow as one can see on a summer's day. It 
does one good to look athim. What a pair of 
frank bright blue éyes he has, or used to have, 
till this mishap overclouded them! What a 
pleasant laugh he has! What a well-built, agile 
figure it is—what pluck, and spirit, and honor, 
there is about my young chap! I don’t say he 
is a genius of the highest order, but he is the 
stanchest, the bravest, the cheeriest, the most 
truth-telling, the kindest heart. Compare him 
and Hoby! Why, Clive is an eagle, and yonder 
little creature a mousing owl !” 

“T like to hear you speak so,” cries Mrs. 
Laura, very tenderly. ‘People say that you 
are always sneering, Arthur; but I know my 
husband better. We know papa better, don't 
we, baby?” (Here my wife kisses the infant 
Pendennis with great effusion, who has come up 
dancing on his nurse’s arms.) “ But,” says she, 
coming back, and snuggling by her husband’s 
side again—“ But suppose your favorite Clive is 
an eagle, Arthur, don’t you think he had better 
have an eagle for a mate? If he were to marry 
little Rosey, I daresay he would be very good 
to her; but I think neither he nor she would 
be very happy. My dear, she does not care 
for his pursuits; she does not understand him 
when he talks, The two captains, and Rosey 
and I, and the Campaigner, as yow call her, 
laugh and talk, and prattle, and have the mer- 
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riest little jokes with one another, and we all | 


are as quiet as mice when you and Clive come 
in.” 

“ What, am I an eagle too? Ihave no aqui- 
line pretensions at all, Mrs. } endennis.” 

“No. Well, we are not afraid of you. We 
are not afraid of papa, are we, darling?” this 
young woman now Calls out to the other mem- 
ber of her family; who, if you will calculate, 
has just had time to be walked twice up and 
down the deck of the steamer, while Laura has 
been making her speech about eagles. And 
soon the mother, child, and attendant, descend 
into the lower cabins: and then dinner is an- 
nounced: and Captain Jackson treats us to 
Champagne from his end of the table: and yet 
a short while, and we are at sea, and conversa- 
tion becomes impossible: and morning sees us 
under the gray London sky, and amidst the 
million of masts in the Thames, 


CHAPTER LVIL 
ROSEBURY AND NEWOCOME. 

Tu» friends to whom we were engaged in 
England were Florac and his wife, Madame la 
Princesse de Moncontour, who were determined 
to spend the Christmas holidays at the Prin- 
cess’s country-seat. It was for the first time 
since their reconciliation, that the Prince and 
Princess dispensed their hospitalities at the lat- 
ter’s chateau. It is situated, as the reader has 
already been informed, at some five miles from 
the town of Newcome ; away from the chimneys 
and smoky atmosphere of that place, in a sweet 
country of rural woodlands; over which quiet 
villages, gray church spires, and ancient gabled 
farm-houses are scattered: still wearing the 
peaceful aspect which belonged to them when 
Newcome was as yet but an antiquated country 
town, before mills were erected on its river 
banks, and dyes and cinders blackened its stream. 
Twenty years since Newcome Park was the only 
great house in that district; now scores of fine 
villas have sprung up in the suburb lying be- 
tween the town and park. Newcome New Town, 
as every body knows, has grown round the park 








gates, and the New Town Hotel (where the rail- 
way station is) is a splendid structure in the 
Tudor style, more ancient in appearance than 
the park itself; surrounded by little antique 
villas with spiked gables, stacks of crooked chim- 
neys, and plate-glass windows looking upon trim 
lawns; with glistening hedges of evergreens, 
spotless gravel walks, and Elizabethan gig- 
houses. Under the great railway viaduct of the 
New Town goes the old tranquil winding Lon- 
don high-road, once busy with a score of gay 
coaches, and ground by innumerable wheels: 
but at a few miles from the New Town Station, 
the road has become so mouldy that the grass 
actually grows on it; and Rosebury, Madame de 
Moncontour’s house, stands at one end of a vil- 
lage-green, which is even more quiet now than 
it was a hundred years ago. 

When first Madame de Florac bought the 
place, it scarcely ranked among the county 
houses; and she, the sister of manufacturers at 

Newcome and Manchester, did 

not of course visit the county 

families. A homely little body, 

married to a Frenchman from 

whom she was separated, may 

or may not have done a great 

deal of good in her village, have 

had pretty gardens, and won 

prizes at the Newcome flower 

and fruit shows; but, of course, 

she was nobody in such an ar- 

istocratic county as we all know 

shire is. She had her 

friends and relatives from New- 

come. Many of them were 

Quakers—- many were retail 

shop-keepers. She even fre- 

quented the little branch Eben- 

ezer, on Rosebury Green; and 

it was only by her charities and 

kindness at Christmas time, that the Rev. Dr. 
Potter, the rector at Rosebury, knew her. 
The old clergy, you see, live with the county 
families. Good little Madame de Florac was 
pitied and patronized by the Doctor; treated 
with no little superciliousness by Mrs. Potter, 
and the young ladies, who only kept the first 
society. Even when her rich brother died, and 
she got her share of all that money, Mrs. Pottc 
said poor Madame de Florac did well in not 
trying to move out of her natural sphere (Mrs. 
P. was the daughter of a bankrupt hatter in 
London, and had herself been governess in a 
noble family, out of which she married Mr. P., 
who was private tutor). Madame de Florac did 
well, we say, not to endeavor to leave her nat- 
ural sphere, and that The County never would 
receive her. Tom Potter, the rector’s son, with 
whom I had the good fortune to be a fellow- 
student at Saint Boniface College, Oxbridge— 
a rattling, forward, and it‘must be owned, vul- 
gar youth—asked me whether Florac was not a 
billiard-marker by profession ? and was even so 
kind as to caution his sisters not to speak of 
billiards before the lady of Rosebury. Tom 
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was surprised to learn that Monsieur Paul de 
Florac was a gentleman of lineage, incompara- 
bly better than that of any, except two or three 
families in England (including your own, my 
dear and respected reader, of course, if you hold 
to your pedigree). But the truth is, heraldic- 
ally speaking, that union with the Higgs of Man- 
chester was the first misalliance which the Florac 
family had made for long, long years. Not that 
J would wish for a moment to insinuate that 
any nobleman is equal to an English nobleman ; 


whom they were in the habit of dealing. ‘The 
ladies were in their pokiest old head-gear and 
most dingy gowns, when they perceived the car- 
riage approaching; and considering, of course, 
that the visit of the Park People was intended 
for them, das.ued into the rectory to change thei: 
clothes, leaving Rowkins, the costermonger, in 
the very midst of the negotiation about the three 
mackerel. Mamma got that new bonnet out 
of the band-box; Lizzy and Liddy skipped up 
to their bed-room, and brought out those dresses 
which they wore at the déjeuner at the Newcome 
Athenzum, when Lord Leveret came down to 
lecture; into which they no sooner had hooked 
their lovely shoulders, than they reflected with 
terror that mamma had been altering one of 
papa’s flannel waistcoats and had left it in the 
drawing-room, when they were called out by 
the song of Rowkins, and the appearance of his 
donkey’s ears over the green gate of the rectory. 
To think of the Park People coming, and the 
drawing-room in that dreadful state ! 

But when they came down stairs the Park 
People were not in ithe room—the woolen gar- 
ment was still on the table (how they plunged 
it into the chiffonier !)—and the only visitor was 
Rowkins, the costermonger, grinning at the open 
French windows, with the three mackerel, and 
crying, “ Make it sixpence, Miss—don’t say fip- 
pens, Ma’am, to a pore fellow that has a wife 
and family.” So that the young ladies had to 
ery—“Impudence!” “Get away you vulgar, 
insoleat creature |—Go round, Sir, to the back 
door.” ‘How dare you?” and the like; fear- 
ing lest Lady Ann Newcome, and young Ethel, 


| nay, that an English snob, with a coat of arms 


bought yesterday, or stolen out of Edmonton, 

| or a pedigree purchased from a peerage maker, 
has not a right to look down upon any of your 
paltry foreign nobility. 

One day the carriage-and-four came in state 
from Newcome Park, with the well-known chaste 
liveries of the Newcomes, and drove up Rose- 
bury Green, toward the parsonage-gate, where 
Mrs. and the Miss Potters happened to be stand- 
ing, cheapening fish from a donkey-man, with 





and Barnes should enter in the midst of this 
ignoble controversy. 

They never came at all—those Park People. 
How very odd! They passed the rectory-gate ; 
they drove on to Madame de Florac’s lodge. 
Ty went in. They staid for half-an-hour; 
the horses driving round and round the gravel- 
road before the house ; and Mrs. Potter and the 
girls speedily going to the upper chambers, and 
looking out of the room where the maids slept, 
saw Lady Ann, Ethel, and Barnes walking with 
Madame de Florac, going into the conservato- 
ries, issuing thence with MacWhirter, the gar- 
dener, bearing huge bunches of grapes and large 
fasces of flowers; they saw Barnes talking in 
the most respectful manner to Madame de Flo- 
rac: and when they went down stairs and had 
their work before them—Liddy her gilt music- 
book, Lizzy her embroidered altar-cloth, Mam- 
ma her scarlet cloak for one of the old women 
—they had the agony of seeing the barouche 
over the railings whisk by, with the Park Peo- 
ple inside, and Barnes driving the four horses. 

It was on that day when Barnes had determ- 
ined to take up Madame de Florae; when he 
was bent upon reconciling her to her husband. 
In spite of all Mrs. Potter's predictions, the 
county families did come and visit the manu- 
facturer’s daughter; and when Madame de Flo- 
rac became Madame la Princesse de Moncon- 
tour, when it was announced that she was com- 
ing to stay at Rosebury for Christmas, I leave 
you to imagine whether the circumstance was 
or was not mentioned in the “‘ Newcome Sen- 





tinel” and the Newcome Independent ;” and 
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whether Rev. G. Potter, D.D., and Mrs. Potter 
did or did not call on the Prince and Princess. 
I leave you to imagine whether the lady did or 
di? not inspect all the alterations which Vineer’s 
people from Newcome were making at Rosebury 
House—the chaste yellow satin and gold of the 
drawing-room—the carved oak for the dining- 
room—the chintz for the bed-rooms— ‘ie Prin- 
cess’s apartment—the Prince’s apartment—the 
guests’ apartments—the smoking-room, gracious 
goodness !—the stables (these were under Tom 
Potter’s superintendence), “and I’m dashed,” 
says he one day, “if here doesn’t come a bill- 
iard-table !” 

The house was most comfortably and snugly 
appointed from top to bottom ; and thus it will 
be seen that Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis were like- 
ly to be in very good quarters for their Christ- 
mas of 184—. 

Tom Potter was so kind as to call on me two 
days after our arrival; and to greet me in the 
princess’s pew at church on the previous day. 
Before desiring to be introduced to my wife, he 
requested me to present him to my friend the 
prince. He called him your Highness. His 
Highness, who had behaved with exemplary 
gravity, save once when he shrieked an “ ah!” 
as Miss Liddy led off the children in the organ- 
loft in a hymn, and the whole pack went woe- 
fully out of tune, complimented Monsieur Tom 
on the sermon of Monsieur his father. Tom 
walked back with us to Rosebury Lodge gate. 
“Will you not come in, and make a party of 
billiard with me?” says his Highness. “ Ah, 
pardon! I forgot, you do not play the billiard 
the Sunday!” ‘“ Any other day, Prince, I shali 
be delighted,” says Tom; and squeezed his 
Highness’s hand tenderly at parting. “Your 
comrade of college was he?” asks Florac. “ My 
dear, what men are these comrades of college! 
What men are you English! My word of honor, 
there are some of them here—if I were to say 
to them wax my bovts, they would take them 
and wax them! Didst thou see how the Révé- 
rend eyed us during the sermon? He regarded 
us over his book, my word of honor!” 

Madame de Florac said simply, she wished 
the Prince would go and hear Mr. Jacob at the 
Ebenezer. Mr. Potter was not a good preacher 
certainly. 

“Savez-vous qu'elle est furieusement belle la 
fille du Révérend?” whispered his Highness to 
me. “I have made eyes at her during the ser- 
mon. They will be of pretty neighbors these 
Meess!” and Paul looked unutterably roguish 
and victorious as he spoke. To my wife, I am 
bound to say, Monsieur de Moncontour showed 
& courtesy, a respect and kindness, that could 
not be exceeded. He admired her. He paid 
her compliments innumerable, and gave me, I 
am sure, sincere congratulations at possessing 
such a treasure. I do not think he doubted 
about his power of conquering her, or any other 
of the daughters of women. But I was the 
friend of his misfortunes—his guest; and he 
spared me. 





I have seen nothing more amusing, odd, and 
pleasant than Florac at this time of his prosper- 
ity. We arrived, as this veracious chronicle 
has already asserted, on a Saturday evening. 
We were conducted to our most comfortable 
apartments; with crackling fires blazing on the 
hearths, and every warmth of welcome. Florac 
expanded and beamed with good-nature. He 
shook me many times by the hand; he patted 
me; he called me his good—his brave. He 
cried to his maitre-d’hotel, “‘ Frédéric, remem- 
ber Monsieur is master here! Run before his 
orders. Prostrate thyself to him. He was 
good to me in the days of my misfortune. 
Hearest thou, Frédéric? See that every thing 
be done for Monsieur Pendennis—for Madame 
sa charmante lady—for her angelic infant, and 
the bonne. None of thy garrison tricks with 
that young person, Frédéric! vieux scélérat. 
Garde toi de la, Frédéric, si non, je t’envoie a 
Botani Bay; je te traduis devant le Lord 
Maire! 

“En Angleterre je me fais Anglais, vois tu, 
mon ami,” continued the Prince. ‘“ Demain 
c’est Sunday, et tu vas voir! I hear the bell, 
dress thyself for the dinner—my friend!” Here 
there was another squeeze of both hands from 
the good-natured fellow. “It do good to my 
art to ave youin my ouse! Heuh!” He hugged 
his guest; he had tears in his eyes as he per- 
formed this droll, this kind embrace. Not less 
kind in her way, though less expansive and em- 
bracive, was Madame de Moncontour to my wife, 
as I found on comparing notes with that young 
woman, when the day’s hospitalities were end- 
ed. The little Princess trotted from bed-cham- 
ber to nursery to see that every thing was made 
comfortable for her guests. She sate and saw 
the child washed and put to bed. She had 
never beheld such a little angel. She brought 
it a fine toy to play with. She and her grim old 
maid frightened the little creature at first, but 
it was very speedily reconciled to their coun- 
tenances. She was in the nursery almost as 
early as the child’s mother. “Ah!” sighed the 
poor little woman, “how happy you must be to 
have one!” In fine, my wife was quite over- 
come by her goodness and welcome. 

Sunday morning arrived in the course of time, 
and then Florac appeared as the most wonder- 
ful Briton indeed! He wore top-boots and 
buckskins; and after breakfast, when we went 
to church, a white great-coat with a little cape, 
in which garment he felt that his similarity to 
an English gentleman was perfect. In conver- 
sation with his grooms and servants he swore 
freely—not that he was accustomed to employ 
oaths in his own private talk, but he thought the 
employment of these expletives necessary as an 
English country gentleman. He never dined 
without a roast beef, and insisted that the piece 
of meat should be bleeding, “as you love it, you 
others.” He got up boxing matches; and kept 
birds for combats of cock. He assumed the 
sporting language with admirable enthusiasm— 
drove over to cover with a stepptre—rode acrose 
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countri like a good one—was splendid in the 
hunting-field in his velvet cap and Napoleon 
boots, and made the Hunt welcome at Rosebury, 
where his good-natured little wife was as kind 
to the gentlemen in scarlet, as she used to be of 
old to the stout dissenting gentlemen in black, 
who sang hymns and spake sermons on her 
lawn. These folks, scared at thechange which 
had taken place in the little Princess’s habits 
of life, lamented her falling away: but in the 
county she and her husband got a great popu- 
larity, and in Newcome town itself they were 
not less liked, for her benefactions were unceas- 
ing, and Paul’s affability the theme of all praise. 
The “ Newcome Independent,” and the “ New- 
come Sentinel,” both paid him compliments; 
the former journal contrasting his behavior with 
that of Sir Barnes, their member. Florac’s 
pleasure was to drive his Princess with four 
horses into Newcome. He called his carriage 
his “trappe,” his “drague.” The street boys 
cheered and hurraed the Prince as he passed 
through the town. One haberdasher had a 
yellow stock called “The Moncontour” dis- 
played in his windows; another had a pink one 
marked “The Princely,” and as such recom- 
mended it to the young Newcome gents, 

The drague conveyed us once to the neighbor- 
ing house of Newcome, whither my wife accom- 
panied Madame de Moncontour at that lady’s 
own request, to whom Laura very properly did 
not think fit to confide her antipathy for Lady 
Clara Newcome. Coming away from a great 
house, how often she and I, egotistical philos- 
ophers, thanked our fates that our own home 





was asmall one! How long will great houses 
last in this world? Do not their owners now 
prefer a lodging at Brighton, or a little en- 
tresol on the Boulevard, to the solitary ancestral 
palace in a park barred round with snow? We 
were as glad to get out of Newcome as out of a 
prison. My wife and our hostess skipped into 
the carriage, and began to talk freely as the 
lodge gates closed after us. Would we be lords 
of such a place under the penalty of living in it? 
We agreed that the little angle of earth called 
Fairoaks was dearer to us than the clumsy New- © 
come pile of Tudor masonry. The house had 
been fitted up in the time of George IV. and the 
quasi-Gothic revival. We were made to pass 
through Gothic dining-rooms, where there was 
now no hospitality—-Gothic drawing-rooms 
shrouded in brown hollands, to one little room 
at the end of the dusky suite, where Lady Clara 
sate alone, or in the company of the nurses and 
children. The blank gloom of the place had 
fallen upon the poor Jady. Even when my wife 
talked about children (good-natured Madame de 
Moncontour vaunting ours as a prodigy) Lady 
Clara did not brighten up. Her pair of young 
ones was exhibited and withdrawn. A some- 
thing weighed upon the woman. We talked 
about Ethel’s marriage. She said it was fixed 
for the new year, she believed. She did not 
know whether Glenlivat had been very hand- 
somely fitted up. She had not seen Lord Far- 
intosh’s house in London. Sir Barnes came 
down once—twice—of a Saturday sometimes, 
for three or four days to hunt, to amuse him- 
self, as all men do, she supposed, She did not 
know when he was coming again. She rang 
languidly when we rose to take leave, and sank 
back on her sofa, where lay a heap of French 
novels. ‘She has chosen some pretty books,” 
says Paul, as we drove through the sombre 
avenues through the gray park, mists lying 
about the melancholy ornamental waters, dingy 
herds of huddled sheep speckling the grass here 
and there; no smoke rising up from the great 
stacks of chimneys of the building we were 
leaving behind us, save one little feeble thread 
of white which we knew came from the fire by 
which the lonely mistress of Newcome was 
seated. ‘“QOuf!” cries Florac, playing his whip, 
as the lodge-gates closed on us, and his team 
of horses rattled merrily slong the road, “ what 
a blessing it is to be out of that vault of 
a place! There is something fatal in this 
house—in this woman. One smells misfortune 
there.” 

The hotel which our friend Florac patronized 
on occasion of his visits to Newcome was the 
King’s Arms, and it happened, one day, as we 
entered that place of entertainment in company, 
that a visitor of the house was issuing through 
the hall, to whom Florac seemed as if he would 
administer one of his customary embraces, and 
to whom the Prince called out “Jack,” with 
great warmth and kindness as he ran toward 
the stranger. 

Jack did not appear to be particularly well 
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pleased on beholding us; he rather retreated 
from before the Frenchman’s advances. 

“My dear Jack, my good, my brave Ighgate! 
I am delighted to see you!” Florae continues, 
regardless of the stranger’s reception, or of the 
landlord’s looks toward us, who was bowing the 
Prince into his very best room. 

“How do you do, Monsieur de Florac?” 
growls the new comer, surlily; and was for 
moving on after this brief salutation; but hav- 
ing a second thought seemingly, turned back 
and followed Florac into the apartment whither 
our host conducted us. A da bonne heure! 
Florac renewed his cordial greetings to Lord 
Highgate. ‘I knew not, mon bon, what fly had 
stung you,” says he to my lord. The landlord, 
rubbing his hands, smirking and bowing, was 
anxious to know whether the Prince would take 
any thing after his drive. As the Prince’s at- 
tendant and friend, the lustre of his reception 
partially illuminated me. When the chief was 
not by, I was treated with great attention (min- 
gled with a certain degree of familiarity) by my 
landlord. 

Lord Highgate waited until Mr. Taplow was 
out of the room; and then said to Florac, 
“ Don’t call me by my name here, please, Florac, 
I am here incog.” 

“ Plait-il?” asks Florac. “ Where is incog. ?” 
He laughed when the word was interpreted to 
him. Lord Highgate had turned to me. “There 


was no rudeness you understand intended, Mr. 
Pendennis, but I am down here on some busi- 
ness, and don’t care to wear the handle to my 


name. Fellows work it so, don’t you under- 
stand? never leave you at rest in a country 
town—that sort of thing. Heard of our friend 
Clive lately ?” 

“Whether you ave andle or no andle, Jack, 
you are always the bien venu to me. What is 
thy affair? Old monster! I wager... .” 

“No, no; no such nonsense,” says Jack, 
rather eagerly. “I give you my honor, I—I 
want to—to raise a sum of money—that is, to 
invest some in a speculation down here—deuced 
good the speculations down here; and, by the 
way, if the landlord asks you, ’'m Mr. Harris— 
I'm a civil engineer—I'm waiting for the arrival 
of the ‘ Canada’ at Liverpool from America, and 
very uneasy about my brother who is on board.” 

“What does he recount to us there? Keep 
these stories for the landlord, Jack; to us ’tis 
not the pain to lie. My good Mr. Harris, why 
have we not seen you at Rosebury? The Prin- 
cess will scold me if you do not come ; and you 
must bring your dear brother when he arrive 
too. Do you hear?” The last part of this sen- 
tence was uttered for Mr. Taplow’s benefit, who 
had re-entered the George bearing a tray of 
wine and biseuit. 

The Master of Rosebury and Mr. Harris went 
out presently to look at a horse which was wait- 
ing the former’s inspection in the stable-yard of 
the hotel. The landlord took advantage of his 
business, to hear a bell which never was rung, 
and to ask me questions about the guest who 





had been staying at his house for a week past. 
Did I know that party? Mr. Pendennis said, 
“ Yes, he knew that party.” 

“Most respectable party, I have no doubt,” 
continues Boniface. 

“Do you suppose the Prince of Moncontour 
knows any but respectable parties?” asks Mr. 
Pendennis—a query of which the force was so 
great as to discomfit and silence our landlord, 
who retreated to ask questions concerning Mr. 
Harris of Florae’s grooms. 

What was Highgate’s business here? Was it 
mine to know? I might have suspicions, but 
should I entertain them, or communicate them, 
and had I not best keep them to myself? I 
exchanged not a word on the subject of High- 
gate with Florac, as we drove home: though 
from the way in which we looked at one an- 
other, each saw that the other was acquainted 
with that unhappy gentleman’s secret. We fell 
to talking about Madame la Duchesse d’Ivry as 
we trotted on; and then of English manners by 
way of contrast, of intrigues, elopements, Gretna 
Grin, ete., ete. You area droll nation!” says 
Florac. “To make love well, you must abso- 
lutely have a chaise-de-poste, and a scandal 
afterward. If our affairs of this kind made 
themselves on the grand route, what armies of 
postillions we should need !” 

I held my peace. In that vision of Jack 
Belsize I saw misery, guilt, children dishonored, 
homes deserted—ruin for all the actors and vic- 
tims of the wretched conspiracy. Laura marked 
my disturbance when we reached home. She 
even divined the cause of it, and charged me 
with it at night, when we sate alone by our 
dressing-room fire, and had taken leave of our 
kind entertainers. Then, under her cross-ex- 
amination, I own that I told what I had seen— 
Lord Highgate, under a feigned name, staying 
at Newcome. It might be nothing. Nothing! 
Gracious Heavens! Could not this crime and 
misery be stopped? “It might be too late,” 
Laura’s husband said sadly, bending down his 
head into the fire. 

She was silent too for a while. I could see 
she was engaged where pious women ever will 
betake themselves in moments of doubt, of grief, 
of pain, of separation, of joy even, or whatso- 
ever other trial. They have but to will, and as 
it were an invisible temple rises round them; 
their hearts can kneel down there; and they 
have an audience. of the great, the merciful, 
untiring Counselor and Consoler. She would 
not have been frightened at Death near at hand. 
I have known her to tend the poor round about 
us, or to bear pain—not her own merely, but 
even her children’s and mine, with a surprising 
outward constancy and calm. But the idea of 
this crime being enacted close at hand, and no 
help for it—quite overcame her. I believe she 
lay awake all that night; and rose quite hag- 
gard and pale after the bitter thoughts which 
had deprived her of rest. 

She embraced her own child with extraordi- 
nary tenderness that morning, and even wept 
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over it, calling it by a th d fond of 
maternal endearment. ‘ Would I leave you, 
my darling—could I ever, ever, ever quit you, 
my blessing, and treasure!” The unconscious 
little thing, hugged to his mother’s bosom, and 
seared at her tones and tragic face, clung fright- 
ened and weeping round Laura’s neck. Would 
you ask what the husband’s feelings were as he 
looked at that sweet love, that sublime tender- 
ness, that pure Saint blessing the life of him 
unworthy? Of all the gifts of Heaven to us 
below, that felicity is the sum and the chief. I 
tremble as I hold it lest I should lose it, and be 
left alone in the blank world without it: again, 
I feel humiliated to think that I possess it; as 
hastening home to a warm fireside and a plenti- 
ful table, I feel ashamed sometimes before the 
poor outcast beggar shivering in the street. 
Breakfast was scarcely over when Laura 
asked for a pony carriage, and said she was bent 
on a private visit. She took her bavy and nurse 
with her. She refused our company, and would 
not even say whither she was bound until she 
had passed the lodge-gate. I may have sus- 
pected what the object was of her journey. 
Florac and I did not talk of it. We rode out 


to meet the hounds of a cheery winter morning: 
on another day I might have been amused with 
my host—the splendor of his raiment, the neat- 





ness of his velvet cap, the gloss of his hunting 
boots; the cheers, shouts, salutations, to dog 
and man; the oaths and outcries of this Nim- 
rod, who shouted louder than the whole field 
and the whole pack too—but on this morning I 
was thinking of the tragedy yonder enacting, 
and came away early from the hunting-field, 
and found my wife already returned to Rose- 
bury. 

Laura had been, as I suspected, to Lady 
Clara. She did not know why, indeed. She 
searce knew what she should say when she 
arrived—how she could say what she had in 
her mind. “I hoped, Arthur, that I should 
have something—something told me to say,” 
whispered Laura, with her head on my shoul- 
der; “and as I lay awake last night thinking 
of her, prayed—that is, hoped, I might find a 
word of consolation for that poor lady. Do 
you know I think she has hardly ever heard 
a kind word? She said so; she was very 
much affected after we had talked together a 
little. 

“ At first she was very indifferent; cold and 
haughty in her manner; asked what had caused 
the pleasure of this visit, for I would go in, 
though at the lodge they told me her ladyship 
was unwell, and they thought received no com- 
pany. I said I wanted to show our boy to her 
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—that the children ought to be acquainted—I 
don’t know what I said. She seemed more and 
more surprised—then all of a sudden—I don’t 
know how—I said, ‘Lady Clara, I have had a 
dream about you and your children, and I was 
so frightened that I came over to you to speak 
about it.’ And I had the dream, Pen; it came 
to me absolutely as I was speaking to her. 

“She looked a little scared, and I went on 
telling her the dream. ‘My dear,’ I said, ‘I 
dreamed that I saw you happy with those chil- 
dren.’ 

“* Happy!’ says she—the three were playing 
in the conservatory, into which her sitting-room 
opens. 

“* And that a bad spirit came and tore them 
from you; and drove you out into the darkness ; 
and I saw you wandering about quite lonely and 
wretched, and looking back into the garden 
where the children were playing. And you 
asked and implored to see them; and the 
Keeper at the gate said, ‘No, never!’ And 
then—then I thought they passed by you, and 
they did not know you. 

“© Ah? said Lady Clara. 

*“¢ And then I thought, as we do in dreams, 
you know, that it was my child who was sepa- 
rated from me, and who would not know me: 
and oh, what a pang that was! Fancy that. 
Let us pray God it was only a dream. And 
worse than that, when you, when I implored to 
come to the child, and the man said ‘No, 
never!’ I thought there came a spirit—an angel 
that fetched the child to heaven, and you said, 
‘Let me come too; vh, let me come too, I am 
so miserable!’ And the angel said, ‘No, never, 
never!’ 

“By this time Lady Clara was looking very 
pale. ‘What do you mean?’ she asked of me, 
Laura continued. 

“‘Qh, dear lady, for the sake of the little 
ones, and Him who calls them to Him, go you 
with them. Never, never part from them! 
Cling to His knees, and take shelter there.’ I 
took her hands, and I said more to her in this 
way, Arthur, that I need not, that I ought not 
to speak again. But she was touched at length 
when I kissed her; and she said I was very 
kind to her, and no one had ever been so, and 
that she was quite alone in the wo,ld, and had 
no friend to fly to; and would I go and stay 
with her? and I said ‘Yes; and we must go, 
my dear. And I think you should see that 
person at Newcome—see im, and warn him,” 
eried Laura, warming as she spoke, “ and pray 
God to enlighten and sirengthen him, and to 
keep him from this temptation, and implore 
him to leave this poor, weak, frightened, trem- 
bling creature ; if he has the heart of a gentle- 
man and the courage of a man, he will—I know 
he will.” 

“TI think he would, my dearest,” I said, “ if 
he but heard the petitioner.” Laura’s cheeks 
were blushing, her eyes brightened, her voice 
rang with a sweet pathos of love that vibrates 
through my whole being sometimes. It seems 
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to me as if evil must give way, and bad thoughts 
retire before that purest creature. 

“Why has she not some of her family with 
her, poor thing!” my wife continued. “She 
perishes in that solitude. Her husband pre- 
vents her, I think—and—oh—I know enough 
of him to know what his life is. I shudder, 
Arthur, to see you take the hand of that wicked, 
selfish man. You must break with him, do you 
hear, Sir?” 

“Before or after going to stay at his house, 
my love?” asks Mr. Pendennis. 

“Poor thing! she lighted up ‘at the idea of 
any one coming. She ran and showed me the 
rooms we were to have. It will be very stupid; 
and you don’t like that. But you can write 
your book, and still hunt and shoot with our 
friends here. And Lady Ann Newcome must 
be made to come back again. Sir Barnes quar- 
reled with his mother, and drove her out of the 
house on her last visit—think of that! The 
servants here knowit. Martha brought me the 
whole story from the housekeeper’s room. This 
Sir Barnes Newcome is a dreadful creature, 
Arthur. Iam so glad I loathed him from the 
very first moment I saw him.” 

“ And into this ogre’s den you propose to put 
me and my family, madam!” says the husband. 
“Indeed, where won’t I go if you order me? 
Oh, who will pack my portmanteau ?” 

Florac and the Princess were both in desola- 
tion when, at dinner, we announced our reso- 
lution te go away—and to our neighbors at New- 
come! that was more extraordinary. ‘“ Que 
diable goest thou to do in this galley?” asks our 
host as we sate alone over our wine. 

But Laura’s intended visit to Lady Clara was 
never to have a fulfillment, for on this same 
evening, as we sate at our dessert, comes a mes- 
senger from Newcome, with a note for my wife 
from the lady there. 


“ Dearest, kindest, Mrs. Pendennis,” Lady 
Clara wrote, with many italics, and evidently 


in much distress of mind. “Your visit is not 
to be. I spoke about it to Sir B., who arrived 
this afternoon, and who has already begun to 
treat me in fis usual way. Oh, I am so unhap- 
py! Pray, pray do not be angry at this rude- 
ness—though, indeed, it is only a kindness to 
keep you from this wretched place! I feel as 
if I can not bear this much longer. But, whatever 
happens, I shall always remember your beautiful 
goodness and kindness; and shall worship you 
as an angel deserves to be worshiped. Oh, why 
had I not such a friend earlier! But alas! 
I have none—only this odious family thrust 
upon me for companions to the wretched, lonely, 
C.N. 

“P.S.—He does not know of my writing. 
Do not be surprised if you get another note 
from me in the morning, written in a ceremo- 
nious style,.and regretting that we can not have 
the pleasure of receiving Mr. and Mrs. Penden- 
nis for the present at Newcome. 

“P.$.—The hypocrite !” 
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This letter was handed to my wife at dinner- 
time, and she gave it to me as she passed out 
of the room with the other ladies. 

I told Florac that the Newcomes could not 
receive us, and that we would remain, if he 
willed it, his guests for a little longer. The 
kind fellow was only too glad to keep us. “My 
wife would die without Béi,” he said. “She 
becomes quite dangerous about Bébi.” It was 
gratifying that the good old lady was not to be 
parted as yet from the innocent object of her 
love. : 

My host knew as well as I the terms upon 
which Sir Barnes and his wife were living. 
Their quarrels were the talk of the whole coun- 
ty; one side brought forward his treatment of 
her, and his conduct eisowhere, aud said that 
he was so bad that honest people should not 
know him. The other party laid the blame 
upon her, and declared that Lady Clara was a 
languid, silly, weak, frivolous creature; always 
erying out of season ; who had notoriously taken 
Sir Barnes for his money, and who as certainly 
had had an attachment elsewhere. Yes, the 
accusations were true on both sides. A bad, 
selfish husband had married a woman for her 
rank: a weak, thoughtless girl had been sold to 
a man for his money; and the union, which 
might have ended in a comfortable indifference, 
had taken an ill turn and resulted in misery, 
cruelty, fierce mutual recriminations, bitter tears 
shed in private, husband’s curses and maledic- 
tions, and open scenes of wrath and Violence 
for servants to witness and the world to sneer 
at. We arrange such matches every day; we 
sell or buy beauty, or rank, or wealth; we in- 
augurate the bargain in churches with sacra- 
mental services, in which the parties engaged 
call upon Heaven to witness their vows—we 
know them to be lies, and we seal them with 
God’s name. “TI, Barnes, promise to take you, 
Clara, to love and honor till death do us part.” 
“T, Clara, promise to take you, Barnes,” etc., 
etc. Who has not heard the ancient words? 
and how many of us have uttered them, know- 
ing them to be untrue? and is there a bishop 
on the bench that has not amen’d the humbug 
in his lawn-sleeves, and called a blessing over 
the kneeling pair of perjurers ? 

“Does Mr. Harris know of Newcome’s re- 
turn?” Florac asked, when I acquainted him 
with this intelligence. “Ce scélérat de High- 
gate—Va!” 

“Does Newcome know that Lord Highgate 
is here ?” I thought within myself, admiring my 
wife’s faithfulness and simplicity, and trying to 
believe with that pure and guileless creature 
that it was not yet too late to save the unhappy 
Lady Clara, 

“Mr. Harris had best be warned,” I said to 
Florac ; “will you write him a word, and let us 
send a messenger to Newcome ?” 

At first Florac said, “ Parbleu! No ;” the af- 
fair was none of his, he attended himself always 
to this result of Lady Clara’s marriage. He 
had even complimented Jack upon it years 
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before at Baden, when scenes enough tragic, 
enough comical, ma foi, had taken place apro. 
pos of this affair. Why should he meddle with 
it now? 

“Children dishonored,” said I, “honest fam- 
ilies made miserable; for Heaven’s sake, Florac, 
let us stay this catastrophe if we can.” I spoke 
with much warmth, eagerly desirous to avert this 
calamity if possible, and very strongly moved by 
the tale which I had heard only just before din- 
ner from that noble and innocent creature, whose 
pure heart had already prompted her to plead 
the cause of right and truth, and to try and res- 
cue an unhappy desperate sister trembling on 
the verge of ruin. 

“Tf you will not write to him,” said I, in some 
heat—“‘if your grooms 4on’t like to go out of a 
night (this was one of the objections which Flo- 
rac had raised), I will walk.” We were talk- 
ing over the affair rather late in the evening, 
the ladies having retreated to their sleeping 
apartments, and some guests having taken leave, 
whom our hospitable host and hostess had enter- 
tained that night, and before whom I naturally 
did not care to speak upon a subject so danger- 
ous, 

“Parbleu, what virtue, my friend* what a 
Joseph !” cries Florac, puffing his cigar. ‘One 
sees well that your wife had made you the ser- 
mon. My poor Pendennis! You are hen- 
pecked, my pauvre bon! You become the hus- 
band model. It is trae my mother writes that 
thy wife is an angel !” 

“T do not object to obey such a woman when 
she bids me do right,” I said; and would, in- 
deed, at that woman’s request have gone out 
upon the errand, but that we here found an- 
other messenger. On days when dinner-parties 
were held at Rosebury, certain auxiliary waiters 
used to attend from Newcome whom the land- 
lord of the King’s Arms was accustomed to sup- 
ply; indeed, it was to secure these, and make 
other necessary arrangements respecting fish, 
game, etc., that the Prince de Moncontour had 
ridden over to Newcome on the day when we 
met Lord Highgate, alias Mr. Harris, before the 
bar of the hotel. While we were engaged in 
the above conversation a servant enters, and 
says, “ My lord, Jenkins and the other man is 
going back to Newcome in their cart, and is 
there any thing wanted ?” 

“Tt is the Heaven which sends him,” says 
Florac, turning round to me with a laugh ; “make 
Jenkins to wait five minutes, Robert; I have to 
write to a gentleman at the King’s Arms.” And 
so saying, Florac wrote a line which he showed 
me, and having sealed the note, directed it to 
Mr. Harris at the King’s Arms. The cart, the 
note, and the assistant waiters departed on their 
way to Newcome. Florac bale me go to rest 
with a clear conscience. In truth, the warning 
was better given in that way than any other, 
and a word from Florac was more likely to be 
effectual than an expostulation from me. I 
had never thought of making it, perhaps; ex- 
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counsel, in all the difficult circumstances of 
life, I own I am disposed to take. 

Mr. Jenkins’s horse no doubt trotted at a 
very brisk pace, as gentlemen’s horses will of a 
frosty night, after their masters have been re- 
galed with plentiful supplies of wine and ale. 
I remember in my bachelor days that my horses 
always trotted quicker after I had had a good 
dinner; the Champagne used to communicate 
itself to them somehow, and the claret get into 
their heels. Before midnight the letter for Mr. 
Harris was in Mr. Harris's hands in the King’s 
Arms. 

It has been said, that in the Boscawen Room 
at the Arms, some of the jolly fellows of New- 
come had a club, of which Parrot the auction- 
eer, Tom Potts the talented reporter, now Edi- 
tor of the “Independent,” Vidler the apothe- 
cary, and other gentlemen, were members. 

When we first had occasion to mention that 
society, it was at an early stage of this history, 
long before Clive Newcome’s fine mustache had 
grown. If Vidler the apothecary was old and 
infirm then, he i8 near ten years older now; he 
has had various assistants, of course, and one 
of them of late years had become his partner, 
though the firm continues to be known by Vid- 
ler’s ancient and respectable name. A jovial 
fellow was this partner—a capital convivial 
member of the Jolly Britons, where he used to 
sit very late, so as to be in readiness for any 
nightwork that might come in. 

So the Britons were all sitting, smoking, 
drinking, and making merry, in the Boscawen 
Room, when Jenkins enters with a note, which 
he straightway delivers to Mr. Vidler’s partner. 
“From Rosebury? The Princess ill again, I 
suppose,” says the surgeon, not sorry to let the 
company know that he attends her. “I wish 
the old girl would be ill in the day-time. Con- 
found it,” says he, “‘ what’s this!—” and he reads 
out, “‘ Sir Newcome est de retour. Bon voyage, 
mon ami. F.” What does this mean? 

“T thought you knew French, Jack Harris,” 
says Tom Potts; “you're always bothering us 
with your French songs.” 

“ Of course I know French,” says the other; 
“but what's the meaning of this ?” 

“*Sereweome came back by the five o’clock 
train. I was in it, and his royal highness would 
scarcely speak to me. Took Brown’s fly from 
the station. Brown won't enrich his family 
much by the operation,” says Mr. Potts. 

“But what do J care?” cries Jack Harris; 
‘we don’t attend him, and we don’t lose much 
by that. Howell attends him, ever since Vid- 
ler and he had that row.” 

“Hulloh! I say it’s a mistake,” cries Mr. 
Taplow, smoking in his chair. “This letter is 
for the party in the Benbow. The gent which 
the Prince spoke to him, and called him Jack 
the other day when he was here. Here’s a nice 
business, and the seal broke, and all. Is the 
Benbow party gone to bed? John, you must 
carry him in this here note.” John, quite in- 
nocent of the note and its contents—for he that 


moment had entered the club-room with Mr. 
Potts’s supper—took the note to the Benbow, 
from which he presently returned to his master 
with a very scared countenance. He said the 
gent in the Benbow was a most harbitrary gent. 
He had almost choked John after reading the 
letter, and John wouldn't stand it; and when 
John said he supposed that Mr. Harris in the 
Boscawen—that Mr. Jack Harris, had opened the 
letter, the other gent cursed and swore awful. 

“ Potts,” said Taplow, who was only too com- 
municative on some occasions after he had im- 
bibed too much of his own brandy-and-water, 
“it’s my belief that that party’s name is no more 
Harris than mine is. I have sent his linen to 
the wash, and there was two white pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs with H. and a coronet.” 

On the next day we drove over to Newcome, 
hoping perhaps to find that Lord Highgate had 
taken the warning sent to him and quitted the 
place. But we were disappointed. He was 
walking in front of the hotel, where a thousand 
persons might see him as well as ourselves. 

We entered into his private apartment with 
him, and there expostulated upon his appear- 
ance in the public street, where Barnes New- 
come or any passer-by might recognize him. 
He then told us of the mishap which had be- 
fallen Florac’s letter on the previous night. 

“T can’t go away now, whatever might have 
happened previously: by this time that villain 
knows that I am here. If I go, he will say I 
was afraid of him, and ran away. Oh! how I 
wish he would come and find me.” He broke 
out with a savage laugh. 

“Tt is best to run away,” one of us interposed 
sadly. ; 

“ Pendennis,” he said, with a tone of great 
softness, “your wife is a good woman. God 
bless her! God bless her for all she has said 
and done—would have done, if that villain had 
let her. Do you know the poor thing hasn’t a 
single friend in the world—not one, one—ex- 
cept me, and that girl they are selling to Farin- 
tosh, and who does not count for much. He 
has driven awar all her friends from her; one 
and all turn upon her. Her relations of course ; 
when did they ever fail to hit a poor fellow or a 
poor girl when she was down? The poor an- 
gel! he mother who sold her comes and 
preaches at her; Kew’s wife turns up her little 
cursed nose and scorns her; Rooster, forsooth, 
must ride the high horse, now he is married 
and lives at Chanticlere, and give her warning 
to avoid my company or his! Do you know 
the only friend she ever had was that old wo- 
man with the stick—old Kew; the old witch 
whom they buried four months ago after nob- 
bling her money for the beauty of the family? 
She used to protect her—that old woman ; Heay- 
en bless her for it, wherever she is now, the old 
hag—a good word won’t do her any harm. Ha! 
ha!” His laughter was cruel to hear. 

“Why did I come down?” he continued, in 
reply to our sad queries. ‘Why did I come 





down, do youask? Because she was wretched, 
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aad sent forme. Because if I was at the end 
of the world, and she was to say, ‘Jack, come !’ 
I'd come.” 

“ And if she bade you go?” asked his friends. 

“I would go; and I have gone. If she tcld 
me to jump into the sea, do you think I would 
not do it? But I go; and when she is alone 
with him, do you know what he does? He strikes 
her. Strikes that poor little thing! He has 
owned to it. She fled from him and sheltered 
with the old woman who’s dead. He may be 
doing it now! Why did I ever shake hands 
with him? that’s humiliation sufficient, isn’t it ? 
But she wished it; and I'd black his boots, 
eurse him, if she told me. And because he 
wanted to keep my money in his confounded 
bank, and because he knew he might rely upon 
my honor and hers, poor dear child! he chooses 
to shake hands with me—me, whom he hates 
worse than a thousand devils—and quite right, 
too, Why isn’t there a place where we can go 
and meet, like man to man, and have it over! 
If I had a ball through my brains I shouldn’t 
mind, I tell you. I’ve a mind to do it for my- 
self, Pendennis. You don’t understand me, 
Viscount ?” 

“Tl est vrai,” said Florac, with a shrug, “I 
comprehend neither the suicide nor the chaise- 
de-poste. Whatwillyou? Iam not yet enough 
English, my friend. We make marriages of 
convenance in our country, que diable, and 
what follows follows; but no scandal afterward! 
Do not adopt our institutions a demi, my friend, 
Vous ne me comprevez pas non plus, mon pauvre 
Jack !” 

“There is one way still, I think,” said the 
third of the speakers in this scene. “Let Lord 
Highgate come to Rosebury in his own name, 
leaving that of Mr. Harris behind him. If Sir 
Barnes Newcome wants you, he can seek you 
there, If you will go, as go you should, and 
God speed you; you can go, and in your own 
name, too.” 

“ Parbleu c’est ca,” cries Florac, “he speaks 
like a book—the Romancier!” I confess, for 
my part, I thought that a good woman might 
plead with him, and touch that manly not dis- 
loyal heart now trembling on the awful balance 
between evil and good. 

* Allons! let us make to come the drague !” 
cries Florac. ‘Jack, thou returnest with us, 
my friend! Madame Pendennis, an angel, my 
friend, a quakre the most charming, shall rou- 
coule to thee the sweetest sermons. My wife 
shall tend thee like a mother—a grandmother. 
Go make thy packet !” 

Lord Highgate was very much pleased and 
relieved seemingly. He shook our hands, he 
said he should never forget our kindness, never! 
In truth the didactic part of our conversation 
was carried on at much greater length than as 
here noted down: and he would come that even- 
ing, but not with us, thank you; he had a par- 
ticular engagement, some letters he must write. 
Those done, he would not fail us, and would be 
at Rosebury by dinner-time. 
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THE LAMPLIGHTER: 
A MODEL STORY FOR YOUNG AUTHORS, 


CHAPTER L 
T was lete on a beautiful summer evening 
about tue middle of the present century, 
when a Lamplighter, bearing on his shoulder 
that distinctive badge of his craft familiarly 
known as a ladder, and in his hand a lantern 
of simple but efficient construction, turned the 
corner of a street leading out of the Commer- 
cial Road, at the east end of the great metrop- 
olis of that great commercial country, whose 
fleets sweep the seas of the world, and whose 
downfall, though anticipated by Ledru Rollin, 
and the author of the well-known work on 
propiietic interpretation, entitled “A Warning 
Voice to Britain, or the Coming Crash,” is still 
postponed. 

The Lamplighter turned the corner. 

As he turned, he paused: a shade of reflec- 
tion stole across his handsome, and even aristo- 
cratic features; then, curling his manly lip with 
an expression of ineffable scorn, he proceeded 
on his way humming an air. 

An attentive listener might have observed 
that the air was from Beethoven. 

The street in question was one of the hum- 
blest order. It did not consist of residences in- 
habited by those whom the callous and Calvin- 
istic Cowper has called 

* Tenants of life's middle state, 
Securely placed betwixt the small and great ;” 

but of edifices one story high, the maximum 
number of apartments being four, the minimum 
number of family establishments in each house 
being two. Slatternly females conversing in 
pairs at street-doors about “ my old man,” “ that 
Bill,” “‘ that Bob,” “my Mary Anne,” and recent 
occurrences before “the Beak ;” rival pot-boys, 
on opposite sides of the way, shouting the nine 
o’clock beer without any amicable adjustment 
of respective time or tune; children and ado- 
lescent lads, in ragged pinafores and shirt-sleeves, 
playing, whooping, plunging, starting, and swear- 
ing; the fierce Lascar, swart child of the sun; 
the nasal Israelite; and the ever-with-rhubarb- 
perambulating Moslem; the inebriated athlete 
challenging to pugilistic combat some brother 
of feebler mould belonging to the same work- 
shop, and equally inebriated ; the loud-voiced 
daughter of misfortune, with reddened nose, ob- 
trusive shoulder, and hair unkempt; all, all 
were here—only the policeman was absent! 

Blame him not, for he washuman! In other 
neighborhoods, where were areas, housemaids, 
and possible legs of mutton, he whiled away the 
tedious minutes. 

In this street, then, where wives were smashed 
nightly, and policemen came not until the smash- 
ing was over and done—in this street, from open 
windows issued sounds and scents illustrative 
of the household economy of the inhabitants. 
Qutside was noise, was confusion; inside was 
supper! The savory, but suspected sausage ; 
the tasteful, toothsome tripe; the juicy, never- 
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palling steak, with its garnish of odorous onion; 
the lean liver of the lamb, and the pinguiferous 
slice from the salted swine—were all undergoing 
necessary culinary processes in hot and smoky 
rooms in the street of which we write. 

And over the simmering of the tripe, and the 
hissing of the sausage, and the breathing of the 
onion, came out the everlasting stars, calmly— 
oh, so calmly! 

With equal (if not superior) calmness, the 
Lamplighter pursued his illuminating way. 

He was followed by a youth. 

Poeta nascitur, non fit. 

The youth was a poet. His hair was long, 
and his collar turned down. His gait was slow, 
and his air was abstracted. As he went along 
he was assailed by opprobrious epithets from the 
ribald denizens of the place. 

Martyrdom is ever the lot of Genius. 

Ask not, Sneerer, what Genius wanted down 
a back street in the Commercial Road! Genius 
is at home every where; it hath a latch-key to 
every door; a microscope for the small; a tele- 
scope for the distant; an alchemy for meanness 
in back streets. This youthful poet’s errand 
was the study of the human heart. Judge by 
the sequel if his errand was a successful one! 

Before a house near the farther end of the 
street—a house which presented nothing exter- 
nally remarkable—the Lamplighter and the 
youthful poet paused simultaneously; both, as 
it would seem, entranced and spell-bound by a 
strain of melody which, mingle with the soft 
tinkling of a piano, evidently fitted up with the 
latest improvements, regardless of expense, came 
warbled forth from an inexpressibly rich female 
voice, singing ‘Ah! non giunge. The window 
was opened at the top, and there were dwarf 
Venetian blinds. 

The Lamplighter, who had stood with raised 
eyes and clasped hands, suddenly turned, and 
saw the youth in an attitude of delighted won- 
der. He eyed him with a malicious smile. 

“Man!” said the youth. 

“ Sir?” said the Lamplighter, while the mant- 
ling color flushed his lordly face. 

“Lamplighter! Being! What would you? 
Individual! a silver shilling to climb yon lad- 
der, and light the lamp opposite that window!” 

“A shilling, youth? Ha, ha!” The Lamp- 
lighter laughed in scorn. 

“ Half-a-crown—half-a-sovereign—my earthly 
stock and store—all, all, all—only let me see 
that face!” The youth drew out a purse, and 
exposed a five-pound note, and some gold and 
silver coins. 

“Keep, keep thy gold, youth! See here! 
Mount the ladder heedfully—-so—so—take the 
lantern—now !” 

With suspended breath the young poet stood 
at that dizzy height, and looking into the room 
with one eye, and at his ostensible task with the 
other, he succeeded in lighting the lamp, at the 
cost of smashing one side of glass. A mob was 
speedily gathered around the lamp-post, but the 
youth heeded neither their iaughter nor their 


execrations, He saw—oh, pity! what saw he 
not ? 

The furniture of the room was excessively 
mean, but on one side stood a cottage piano of 
gorgeous workmanship, before which sat a 
maiden of perfect beauty—the beauty of rich 
golden hair, pearl-white skin of softest vermeil 
shade, eyes of dewy violet, and form of gazelle- 
like lightness. Oh, but she was lovely! 

At the sound of the smashed glass she natu- 
rally turned round and looked up. 

A youth with long hair, turn-down collar, and 
poetic eye, at the top of a lamplighter’s ladder, 
is not an ordinary object. Isabel gazed wonder- 
ingly. An elderly female, of majestic port, en- 
tered the room. 

“Look there, chére maman !” said Isabel. 

“What, ma chére ?” 

But before another word was spoken, the 
youthful bard rapidly retraced his steps down 
the ladder, and clasped the arm of the friendly 
Lamplighter in a half-swoon of delicious emo- 
tion. There was an interval of silence. 

“Friend!” said the Lamplighter, “if thy 
look betray me not, thou art noble—thou art 
gifted.” 

“I write for the ‘ Hearthrug Exeruciator,” 
murmured the youth with ill-concealed pride. 

“T knew it! I knew it! Enough. Would 
you know the maiden—sit at her side—speak to 
her—press her hand—” 

“Qh, heaven!” interrupted the young poet. 

“ Speak | 

“T would!” 

“No more! We meet again—give me your 
card—good—farewell !” 

The Lamplighter disappeared hastily round 
the corner. Uncertain whether he was awake 
or dreaming, Edward (for his name was Ed- 
ward) stood 

** Like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn,” 
till the taunts of the hustling mob around him 
suggested his moving on. 

Still, the lamps shone, and the stars twinkled, 
while the rattle of an engine and the cry of fire 
in the main street diverted the crowd. 

When they were gone, Edward returned and 
lingered by the charmed spot. The voice was 
silent, but it was now late, and there was a light 
in the front room up stairs. 

“ Ah!” said he, “she sleeps!” 

Hou was mistaken. It was the room of a 
lodger who played in the orchestra of the 
‘Royal Pavilion Theatre.” Isabel slept in the 
back parlor with her mother. 

Still, the stars and lamps shone on! 

CHAPTER II. 

Joy comes and goes. ' 

The next morning, as Edward was bewailing 
his empty purse—for his pocket had been rath- 
lessly picked on the previous evening—a letier 
arrived for him, It was in a disguised hand, 
and contained these words: 








* Be there at eight to-night, and ask for Isabel. 
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Be bold, and fear not! Your destiny is in your 

own hands. Tue LAMPLIGHTER.” 

How the youthful poet passed through that 
day; how he performed its dreary, monotonous 
duties ; how he endured his agony of suspense; 
how he found his way to the Commercial Road 
in the evening—are all among the things that 
may not be written; save that, with respect to 
the last point, it is definitely known that he 
went in a fourpenny omnibus, having borrowed 
a small sum of his landlady. 

* * * * 

A mist swam before his eyes. He said, faintly, 
“Isabel? I was told to ask for Isabel—” 
“Edward?” said the beautiful maiden, ad- 

vancing with a smile and a blush. 

“All right?” inquired Edward. 

“Quite,” said Isabel, meaningly. 

There was a sweet, soft moan of tender un- 
rest, and she flung herself upon his bosom. 

The old lady looked smilingly on, having just 
slipped in unperceived, after witnessing the 
scene through a crack in the door. For the 
house was in bad condition, though the rent was 
twenty pounds a year, without taxes. 

“Bless you, my children!” said she, when the 
youthful poet and the enamored maiden took 
breath, after their embrace—“ Bless you!” 

W'thout, the stars looked down (as before !) 

Isabel seated herself at the piano, and again 
warbled forth strains of unearthly sweetness. 

“Do you like music, Edward?” said she. 

Edward replied in the affirmative. 

“Oh, I’m so glad! Ma and I sometimes go 
to the Effingham Saloon, in the Whitechapel 
Road; Ma’s fond of music too—n’est-ce pas, 
Maman? We should be so glad, you know, if 
you would take us, now and then—it’s three- 
pence to the boxes. Ma and I never venture 
any where else. The singing is so good.” 

At this moment Edward heard a slight click- 
ing noise outside, and turning his head, caught 
a glimpse of the Lamplighter at his nightiy occu- 

Was there not something Satanic 
in his half-suppressed smile? 

cious powers! Could it be that he was— No, 

no! The thought was too wild. But, in spite 

of himself, a tremor seized his limbs, a cold 
sweat bedewed his brow, his hair stood almost 

He was roused by the clatter of 
plates on the little round table. 

Supper! The cloth was laid, and the hum- 
ble and circular cheese of Holland, bread, salt, 
and mustard, with three delf mugs, knives, and 
one fork, were all the furniture of the enter- 
tainment—except a single finger-glass. Isabel 
saw Edward glance at it with some curiosity. 

“My Ma always has a finger-glass at meals,” 
said she, with a quiet smile. “She always has 
a savaloy for supper, and I’m going to fetch it, 
and the beer.” 

“Let me accompany you,” said Edward. 

The matron watched their retreating figures 
with a pride which illumined her graceful coun- 
tenance as with a sunbeam. Beautiful it was 
to see that youth and maiden returning, Ed- 





ward bearing the foaming jug of threepenny ale, 
Isabel, a small German. So potent is female 
loveliness, that the rudest natures, they who 
had hooted the young poet only the evening 
before, because, forsooth, his collar lay down, 
and his hair grew free, were silent and rever- 
ent, as he walked arm-in-arm with the golden- 
tressed creature who now carried the savaloy 
for her mother in a piece of old newspaper! 

O Beauty! O Life! O Love! Many and 
many an evening did that youthful couple meet 
and mingle caresses and loving words, and sigh, 
and sup, and go to the Effingham Saloon along 
with the old lady, and bring in the savaloy and 
the beer; and so their lives swept on together, 
two currents meeting in one stream of bliss and 
beauty ! 

Once only did Edward name the Lamplight- 
er, and ask if Isabel knew him. 

“We know no one about here,” was Isabel’s 
reply, given with a countenance of amused sur- 
prise. Edward did not dare to press the ques- 
tion farther; and the more he reflected upon 
that mysterious being’s influence in bringing 
about his present position, the more he didn’t 
understand it. But what matter? In the love 
of Isabel he was too supremely blest to care for 
aught besides; and so, in tenderest intercourse, 
the sweet, long summer passed away, and still, 
still—Edward and Isabel] were happy! 

Wren Edward received his quarter’s salary 
at t . end of September, he found a good deal 
of it pre-mortgaged to pay for fourpenny rides 
to the Commercial Road, and admissions to the 
Effingham Saloon. 


CHAPTER IIL 

Avtumn—yellow, mellow Autumn. There 
were vegetable marrows in the greengrocers’ 
windows in the Commercial Road, and, as the 
air grew chiller and damper, Old Tom and Cream 
of the Valley were in increasing request. 

But no chill came upon the love of the poet 
and the maiden. For them it was unceasing 
Summer. 

One evening, when they hed been sitting si- 
lently locked in each other’s arms for an hour 
or more, and the good matron had fallen asleep 
in her chair with her gold spectacles (she al- 
ways wore gold spectacles) toppling down upon 
her nose, Edward broke the stillness by whis- 
pering— 

“ Tsabel !” 

“Yes, Edward ?” 

“Tsabel—do we love one another?” 

“Oh, Edward !” 

This was succeeded by a passionate embrace. 

“Do we understand one another ?” 

“Oh, Edward!” 

And the lovers’ glances met in a flash of 
mutual intelligence; the encounter of looks 
struck fire—celestial fire ! 

“‘Tsabel, why should souls like ours heed the 
conventional forms of society? We have wooed 
and loved for three long months; we love—we 
understand one another—we know how to be 
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happy—let me put up the banns at Limehouse 
Church !” 

“Oh, Edward, spare me!” 

The blushing maid hid her face in her hands. 

“My means are small—but my salary is to 
be raised next January to eighty pounds a 
year.” 

" Eighty pounds!” said Isabel, looking up 
with a smile, 

“Kighty pounds! and my contributions to 
the ‘ Hearthrug Excruciator’ must speedily bring 
me into notice, which will yield both fame and 
profit !” 

“ Ah, Edward! your genius I know full well 
—I am proud of it, Edward !” 

“T'll toast you Welsh rabbits—” 

“ Dearest !” 

“T'll fetch you beer!” 

“ Angel !” 

“Tl rock the cradle !” 

“Oh, Edward!” 

“You must be mine!” As Edward spoke, 
he pressed her to his side with such fervor as 
to provoke a slight scream from Isabel, which 
disturbed her mother, who rose hastily, to ask 
what was the matter. 

“ Edward has asked me to let him put up the 
banns, Ma, and says he’s to have eighty pounds 
a year in January.” 

“Bless the boy!” cried the matron, with a 
sudden astonishment of manner; but, quickly 
correcting herself, she said, “Yes, ma chére; 
yes; bless you, bless you both !” 

Without, the stars were looking down, and 
the gas-lamps twinkling (as on the previous oc- 
casion). 

Then a great calm of joy deluged the spirit 
of unrest in tlie bosom of the youthful poet. 
He had asked Isabel—Isabel had asked her 
mother—and her mother had blest them. It 
was enough—almost too much! 

That night the evening meal was prolonged, 
and Edward went three times for ale. It was 
near midnight when he left the humble roof 
where he had wooed and won his Isabel, and 
as he turned into the Commercial Road he 
heard the church clocks strike twelve. 

A hand was laid upon his arm. 

He was thinking that in all his intercourse 
with Isabel and her mother, he had never, never, 
heard their name! He murmured aloud, “ How 
can I put up the banns without knowing her 
name ?” 

“ Impossible !” said a voice at his ear. 

It was the Lamplighter. His countenance 
wore a strange smile. 

“ J will tell you her name—all in good time,” 
said the Lamplighter. ‘“ But, in the meantime, 


step under that lamp, and sign your name—and | 


address—to this paper. I require it, as the price 
of the happiness in store for you!” 
“ But—” gaspe} Edward. 
“No hesitation! Sign—or renounce Isabel!” 
“ There’s no ink,” said the youthful betrothed, 
with agitation. 


“T haven't got one,” suggested Edward. 
“T have,” was the Being’s reply. “Sign!” 
Thus urged, Edward signed—name and ad- 
dress in full. 
“Enough!” said the Lamplighter. 
is yours.” 
So saying, he disappeared, like an arrow lost 
in the clouds. 
“ Fiend !” said Edward, between his clenched 
teeth, as a mocking ha-ha reached his ears upon 
the cool night-wind. 
“ At least, I will not sell my soul in vain— 
let me make all sure !” 
He strode hastily and gloomily through sev- 
eral turnings, until he stopped before the resi- 
dence of the Clerk of Limehouse parish. All 
was dark and silent. He knocked and rang 
several times. At last, a head, enveloped in 
the conventional cap of night, appeared from 
an upper window, and presumed that the house 
was on fire! 
The youthful and ardent lover explained that 
his business was merely to announce his inten- 
tion of calling to-morrow to get the clerk to 
register the banns for himself and his affianced 
bride. 
The head was speedily withdrawn, after ut- 
tering an unclerkly execration. 
Walking moodily away, Edward reflected that, 
after all, the Lamplighter had not told him Is- 
abel’s name. 

“Ten thousand curses! But I can call to- 
morrow morning on my way, and ask her.” 

Once more, that mocking laugh! His steps 
were dogged then: he turned—there was only 
silence and the black night. 

The lamps shone as usual, but not the stars. 


“ Tsabel 


CHAPTER IV. 

Winter, winter every where; and winter in 
the youthful poet’s bosom—cold, joyless, frozen 
winter! On calling at Isabel’s the next morn- 
ing, he found she was gone away, with her 
mother, and no tidings of them could be gained. 
Dumb, crushed, heart-numbed, he staggered 
forth. His dream was over. Gone, gone, gone! 
And the Lamplighter, and the signed paper? 

- Oh, powers of mercy! for what had he 
sold himself to the powers of darkness? . 

A ray of hope flashed across his mind—could 
a lamplighter be considered a power of dark- 
ness ? 

His only consolation was in song. He ate 
his bread in sadness, or, to speak more accu 
rately, he dipped his captain’s biscuit in weak 
brandy and water, and poured out his sorrows, 
once a week, in the “ Hearthrug Excruciator.” 
On such a restricted diet, and with such small 
means of comfort, no wonder Edward grew pale 
and thin. His youth was blighted! 

* * * * * 

What could the Earl of Bradclyffe want to 
say tohim? There was the invitation as large 
as life—“The Earl of Bradclyffe requests the 
pleasure of Mr. Green’s company at dinner on 





“ Pencil will do,” replied the Lamplighter. 





Tuesday next, at seven o'clock. The Earl of 
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Bradclyffe has an important communication to 
make.” Well; life was ail a mockery to a torn 
and bleeding heart, and he would go. 

Reader, he went. As his humble cab-—the 
humble cab he had engaged to convey him to 
Eaton Place—drew up before the door, he was 
abashed at the string of magnificent equipages 
in waiting, and found his way to the presence 
of Lord and Lady Bradclyffe, more dead than 
alive, and the shadow of what he was. He 
fancied he had an instantaneous recollection 
of his Lordship’s face, and a still stronger one 
of her Ladyship’s—but help!}—he swoons! 
who, who is that? 

“* Tsabel !” 

When he came to, Isabel was bathing his 
forehead with Eau-de-Cologne. 


* ” * * * 

“My dear Edward,” said the Earl, “ Isabel 
is yours! she has been yours from the hour 
when I allowed you to mount my ladder. 
Know, my dear boy, that I love my species. 
As a man, as a senator and hereditary legisla- 
tor of this great realm, I longed to learn some- 
what of the people—of their daily toils and trials, 
in fact, of their lives. I thought it behoved me 
to acquire that knowledge, and feigning a jour- 
ney to Italy, and bribing my servants to keep 
my secret, I became a humble lamplighter at 
the East end of London—and in that vocation 
I came to know the people of England! Yes, 
Edward, and more than that. I determined 
that Lady Bradclyffe, and this dear girl too, 
should partake my knowledge, and they heroic- 
ally shared my lot. You yourself have seen 
them eat Dutch cheese—drink threepenny ale 
—and you have accompanied Isabel when she 
has gone out for her mamma’s eveping savaloy. 
You know it all, But the dear old lady would 
have her finger-glass at meals, and retain the 
gold spectacles, and Isabel pleaded hard for a 
cottage-piano. In the sphere in which we move 
she was surrounded by “hollow hearts which 
wore a mask”—if I may use the language of a 
popular poet; but I know that in you I have 
found a companion for her, whose heart is true 
and fond—true, I say, for have I not tried it ?” 

“The paper that I signed in the street ?” said 
Edward, interrogatively. 

“Oh, ah! I had mislaid your card, and for- 
gotten your address, and determined to amuse 
myself at your expense.” 

“Cruel papa!” murmured Isabel, as she hung 
fondly on the shoulder of the young bard. 

“Isabel, my beloved, my own! ‘This mo- 
ment repays me for all !” 

As he imprinted a rapturous kiss upon her 
brow, amidst loud applause from the assembled 
élite of our venerable aristocracy, a richly-ca- 
parisoned servitor, of almost Titanic stature, but 
moulded like an Apollo, entered, and, in a voice 
of thrilling music, said, 

“Dinner is ready, my Lord !” 

The Earl of Bradclyffe winked at our poor 
Edward. Was he aware of his restricted diet- 
table during the iast few months? Perhaps. 








CHAPTER V. 

Tus will be a brief chapter! 

When is pleasure long? . 

Early in the spring, Isabel and Edward were 
united at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the 
Bishop of , assisted by the venerable In- 
cumbent of Bradclyffe-cum-Toadinthehole, who 
was brought to town, carriage paid, by the ex- 
cited and elegant-minded Earl. Wedding-cards 
were sent to the Clerk of Limehouse parish, as 
some atonement for his being rung up in the 
night by the impetuous Edward. The good old 
man wept when he received them. 

Edward continues to court the Muses with 
brilliant success. 

He and his bride immediately purchased the 
house in the turning out of the Commercial 
Road, and the Earl bargained with the lamp- 
lighter of the district to be permitted to light 
the lamps of the street once a year. On that 
night, there is annually a family party of the 
Greens and Bradclyffes at the old house, and 
the beauteous Isabel and the handsome Edward 
may be seen arm-in-arm turning the corner, at 
about nine o’clock p.m.; she with a savaloy, he 
with a can of threepenny ale. After supper, 
Isabel invariably sings “ Ah, non giunge!” The 
Earl of Bradclyffe always takes the side of the 
people in the peers’ assembly, and never for- 
gets the lessons he learned when he was 
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THE INCONSTANT DAGU ERREOTYPE. 
“What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue.” 
T is scarcely to be wondered at that two da- 
guerreotypes, placed directly opposite each 
other in a small and pretty boudoir, should fall 
desperately in love with one another. 

Affairs of this kind are very frequent among 
this class of the human species. Of such asus- 
ceptible nature, an impression is easily made; 
and if the details of the contents of a daguerre- 
otype saloon could be made known, they would 
display such instances of romance as would 
make the fortune of a G. P. R. James or a Miss 
Pickering. 

There is something touching in the fact that 
the subjects of such romance are merely shad- 
ows, which gives to their fragile loves an un- 
wonted hue. 

With daguerreotypes there is no such phrase 
as ‘“‘a mere shadow,” for with them the shadow 
is the substance; and the sad history of Peter 
Schlemihl, without his shadow, lies among their 
records as an almost unnecessary warning, dis- 
playing to the human race the importance of 
this appendage. 

There is a tradition among them that all shad- 
ows live again in the moon—perhaps from her 
occasionally receiving the shadow of the earth in 
her arms, or from her telling her own topography 
by the shadows that her mountains cast over her 
valleys. Be that as it may, this strong hope ex- 
ists among them, to give permanence to the su- 
perficial daguerreotype, and to add a gleam to 
its mercurial disposition. 
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The hero and heroine of our tale, daguerreo- 
types of the finest metal, did not, as we have 
hinted, pass their lives in the crowded precincts 
of a daguerreotype saloon, nor were their charms 
blazoned to the passer-by at the corners of the 
public streets. What home could be more 
agreeable than theirs in Minna Bertrand’s bou- 
doir, and when did it look more inviting than on 
the very morning we would speak of it ? 

The velvet folds of the green curtains hung 
heavily on the moss-green carpet. The soft, 
flickering flame from the soft coal fire sent out 
a cheerful crackling sound into the room. A 
crayon-sketch was lying unfinished on the draw- 
ing-table, with its drawing implements about it. 
Just two inviting-looking lounges showed how 
exclusive was the nature of the apartment. 

In one of these lounges sat, expectingly, the 
owner of the boudoir, Minna Bertrand. She is 
no heroine of ours, for she was neither a da- 
guerreotype, nor had she ever sat for a daguerre- 
otype likeness. But to her belonged the two 
that hung upon the walls of her room. One 
was a portrait of her brother Ferdinand, a young 
officer away in the service of his country. He, 
the original, was her beau-ideal of all that was 
manly and heroic. No wonder that Ferdinand, 
the daguerreotype, should receive somewhat of 
the admiration that Lieutenant Bertrand, the 
original, was wont to awaken when at home. 
But the half of her affection Minna bestowed 
upon Cecilia. This was the daguerreotype that 
hung on the wall directly opposite. 

It represented her best friend, Miss Vernon, 
who had just returned from a European tour; 
whom she had greeted once, but whose first visit 
in her own boudoir she was now awaiting. 

Minna looks alternately from Ferdinand to 
Cecilia, who represents, in a calm, slightly- 
stiffened aspect, after the manner of daguerreo- 
types, only one phase of the expre-sions of her 
volatile friend. If Minna had ever indulged in 
any visions of match-making, it had been with 
regard to her brother and her friend. But the 
fates had hitherto been against the meeting of 
these two. Miss Vernon’s European tour had 
kept her abroad during Ferdinand’s last visit 
home, and since her return, Minna had been 
vainly wishing for some sudden orders that 
would bring her brother back again, to see how 
charming and irresistible her friend had become 
since her stay in Paris. She little knew that 
with the two presentments that she had placed 
so near each other, affairs had already advanced 
marvelously. Ferdinand was wonderfully gifted 
with the language of the eyes, while Cecilia 
possessed what is called a truly speaking coun- 
tenance. 

At the moment of which we speak, the orig- 
inal, Miss Vernon, entered the room. At first 
came the renewal of the welcome home from 
Minna; the delight expressed by Miss Vernon 
that she was herself home again. Then fol- 
lowed expressions of the deepest enthusiasm 
about her enjoyment abroad, which she fear- 
ed she could never impart to her best friend, 





Minna. But Miss Vernon could not be one 
moment quiet. There was the dear old view 
from the window: “I declare, Mrs. Grimes has 
not washed her blinds since I went away! I'm 
glad of it; I should have never known the dear 
old house if she had taken away a speck of dust ! 
Is that Annie Hudson in that shabby bonnet? 
How old she has grown! Do you know, Minna 
dear, every body’s bonnet looks—not exactly 
what you call shabby; but that reminds me of 
my old daguerreotype—isn’t it frightful? And 
the bonnet must be so out of style! Pray, let 
me see it! Why, you have hung up that little 
water-color sketch I sent you. You must have 
done that out of pure affection, and have plunged 
your artist-feelings into oblivion. But if you 
could have seen the lake as I saw it, and under 
such auspices! You wouldn’t have wondered 
at my using up all my blue paint in my efforts 
to retain it and the sky. But our charming 
companions! I could never have painted them! 
I wish you could have heard Herbert Schuyler’s 
flute on the water. His flute was the best part 
of him; as for his face— But who is this—this 
daguerreotype? Is this Ferdinand—Lieutenant 
Bertrand? You have always talked about him, 
but I never imagined him looking so!” 

Ferdinand, the daguerreotype, had found him- 
self deeply interested in watching the points of 
resemblance and of difference between the ac- 
tual Miss Vernon and his beloved. And now 
he finds her studying and examining his own 
features. 

If daguerreotypes could blush deeper than the 
color that is laid upon them, surely now was his 
time; but Ferdinand ‘could do no more than 
return a glance as penetrating as he could ren- 
der it. 

* What a love of a picture !” exclaimed Miss 
Vernon. “I don’t know what ever will become 
of me when I see the original! That mustache! 
It is exactly the face that should wear a mus- 
tache. It is like the dark line that edged the 
spars of the vessel we came out in when they 
stood against the sunset! Oh, no; it is like the 
dark cloud behind the Jungfrau that day we saw 
it, when the rest of the sky was so clear! Min- 
na, it is quite safe for me to rave about the da- 
guerreotype when the original is so far away! I 
declare it really seems to me it smiles !—the 
real smile must be excessively dangerous !” 

So rattled on Miss Vernon, not only at her 
first visit, but whenever afterward she came 
into the room. As she sat with her work, she 
would draw her chair into full view of the da- 
guerreotype, and give it as many glances as 
some ladies would a mirror in the same posi- 
tion. 

She was not aware what mischief she was 
bringing in between two loving hearts. Fer- 
dinand’s head and heart, a little shallow per- 
haps, were beginning to be turned and touched. 
He began to compare Miss Vernon’s face with 
that of his own Cecilia, the daguerreotype. He 
forgot the charm of that constancy of expres- 
sion of which daguerreotypes are fond of boast- 
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ing, and began to praise the variety of which 
Miss Vernon’s face was capable, and her smile, 
which wes never the same. 

Cecilia herself was at first deeply interested 
in watching the movements of her own orig- 
inal. She loved, among the lively varied 
gleams of Miss Vernon’s countenance, sud- 
denly to detect the pensive air which she her- 
self always assumed. 

As often as she saw this well-known expres- 
sion stealing over Miss Vernon's face, she would 
earnestly glance at Ferdinand to see if he were 
not pleased to detect its likeness. But she too 
often found him occupied in watching for some 
new movement in tue lively Miss Vernon’s feat- 
ures, and saw ia his face, which she had learn- 
ed to read so easily, a pleasure in their change 
of expression. 

When the daguerreotypes were alone, in the 
absence of Miss Vernon, Ferdinand was fond 
of dwelling upon her charms; in the praise of 
which, Cecilia at first modestly joined, feeling 
almost as if it were herself that was under dis- 
cussion. But in time this subject became weari- 
some to her, especially when at length Ferdi- 
nand began to indulge in reflections upon the 
sad doom to which daguerreotypes were submit- 
ted, which forced them into one expression, and 
restrained them to a passive life. These quite 
aroused Cecilia’s indignation. 

‘**Wasn’t constancy the pride of all the da- 
guerreotype tribe? And what greater happi- 
ness was there than to preserve for a friend the 
same unchanging smile, the same freshness of 
cheek! As for mortals, they must fade and 
grow old; but a daguerfeotype, if only of the 
true temper, was indestructible in its nature, 
and might exist for ages !” 

“T would not give a fig for the ages,” answer- 
ed Ferdinand, “full of dates as they may be! 
What is life without liveliness? what are emo- 
tions without motion? I tell you, Cecilia, I 
would willingly give up the promised future in 
the moon, with all its vaporous charms, for one 
good flesh-and-blood walk up and down Broad- 
way!” 

“How can you be so commonplace!” ex- 
claimed Cecilia. ‘I remember as I came here— 
that was two years ago—I saw a number of our 
race bound together in a most conspicuous posi- 
tion on Broadway itself, exposed to the public 
gaze, and to the admiration of the lowest class 
of people. I remember quite shuddering with 
terror lest my destiny should be similar. And 
then, how I thanked my happy fate that placed 
me in the midst of elegance and a home of re- 
finement !” 

“ Refinement!” said Ferdinand, “that is al- 
ways the talk of daguerreotypes. I sometimes 
wish I had some sharp edge left! There is no- 
thing so uninteresting to me as your smooth, 
refined characters !” 

“You forget,” answered Cecilia, “ that they 
take the best impressions.” 

“ But I want something that will give expres- 
sion,” said Ferdinand, “ Miss Vernon has given 








me more ideas in the last few days than have 
entered my head for a year !” 

Cecilia sighed and was silent. 

After this conversation she examined her 
original more and more critically. She could 
not deny to herself that Miss Vernon was irre- 
sistibly charming. Yet, with her own passion 
for quiet grace, she could not help feeling that 
Miss Vernon’s few passive moments were to 
her the most attractive. Her ideas of future 
happiness had always been connected with the 
romantic atmosphere of the moon. She had 
stored in her retentive memory all the senti- 
mental passages of poetry she had ever heard 
her mistress, Minna, repeat; and constancy, 
and eternity, and the pole-star, and an undying 
love, were the only changes she could sing in 
her thoughts and words. No wonder, then, 
she was occasionally shocked at the apparently 
flippant remarks of her own original. 

Poor Cecilia! With no depth herself more 
than a pin could measure, she began to criti- 
cise the profundity of Miss Vernon’s charac- 
ter. Often, in sounding other people, because 
we constantly strike upon a shallow place, we 
pronounce them utterly shallow, forgetting there 
may be depths we have not been permitted to 
penetrate. This is a partial kind of judgment, 
worthy only of a daguerreotype that has to do 
with mere outside. 

Into such a judgment was Cecilia led, though 
perhaps she was not utterly wrong. She had 
the good fortune to represent the most earnest 
expression Miss Vernon had ever given way to. 
The daguerreotype had been taken for her friend 
Minna just before her departure for Europe. At 
that moment had crossed her mind a shade of 
deep feeling. An instant before she had been 
laughing over the probable adventures which 
would occur in the course of a tour in Europe. 
A moment after, on looking into the unflatter- 
ing mirror of the daguerreotype room, she had 
occupied herself with wondering if violet really 
were becoming to her complexion. But just at 
the moment when the likeness was being seized 
by the instrument, a shade of thought had come 
over her face. There was a ray of intelligence 
there, bright as the gleam of a summer land- 
scape which memory sometimes brings unex- 
pectedly into the winter-prisoned thoughts. 

It was a moment’s fond thought of home, a 
regret, for just one instant, at leaving the friends 
behind. It was this that had given character 
to the face of Cecilia the daguer-eotype. 

She passed her life in a dream of sad regret, 
of gentle longing. There was a pensive con- 
stancy in her whole expression, which, being a 
daguerreotype, was of course her whole self. 

Miss Vernon was fond of talking of constancy. 
“ How absurd to rate it so highly!” she would 
say, “or rather, what do we mean by constancy ? 
Does not every body change thoroughly once in 
seven years? Since my return, how many peo- 
ple are there that I can greet with the same 
cordiality that we met with before I went away ? 
They have been going off in different directions, 
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some perhaps higher up than I, some lower 
down. How absurd of me to attempt to keep 
up an intimacy with one person with whom I 
sympathized when I went away, but who is in- 
clined to look cold at me because she heard I 
polkaed in Paris !—or with another, who is thor- 
oughly disgusted because I enjoyed the Opera 
more than the Vatican! Don’t look distressed, 
Minna; you and I are patterns of constancy, I 
know. But what would have become of our 
constancy if it had not happened that I passed 
the winter with your Aunt Emily in beloved 
Paris, and that you have the advantage of the 
Paris dresses she sends out, to give you that air 
which gives friendship its highest tone? How 
I do love to disgust you! But I declare my 
magnificent Ferdinand here actually smiles at 
my talk. I do believe Whipple will give da- 
guerreotypes the power of speech next. I often 
fancy the lips are moving; there is truly some- 
thing sympathizing about their expression. I 
should think you would be afraid to sit at mid- 
night in the room with him. I have no doubt 
he would speak then!” 

Miuna was indeed a little distressed at her 
friend’s talk. She knew that half she said was 
for the mere sake of talking and creating a won- 
derment; but Minna did not like this incessant 
slight upon constancy. 

It was not unnatural that, living under the 
influence of such a daguerreotype as Cecilia, 
she should be affected by that refinement of 
feeling that it always presented to her. During 
two years, the ideal Cecilia had been taking her 
character from the daguerreotype Cecilia. Miss 
Vernon was right when she spoke of their sepa- 
ration having led herself and her friends into 
different directions. Minna and ‘erself were 
further apart than either were aware. Minna 
had been growing contemplative; in her quiet 
boudoir she had been refining and cultivating 
her own mind. The pensive Cecilia looked 
down upon her occupations, and seemed to sym- 
pathize in their results. So she fancied the 
real Miss Vernon had been with her in her pro- 
gress. Because Miss Vernon was traveling in 
Italy, Minna, out of friendship, had studied 
Italian. Miss Vernon could just manage to 
turn a few phrases in that language for the 
benefit and convenience of her friends in tray- 
eling, while Minna had made higher acquaint- 
ances among its poets through her intimacy with 
its beautiful formation. 

She followed Miss Vernon in this way through 
the different countries she visited; but she was 
always above Miss Vernon, and never in the 
same place. But while Cecilia’s cheek—the 
faintly-colored cheek of the daguerreotype— 
seemed to glow with some of her own enthusi- 
asm, and her eye to dilate with sensibility, 
Minna fancied that so Miss Vernon would have 
sympathized with her had she been sitting by 
her side, and that her favorite authors and oc- 
cupations would kindle the same warmth that 
Cecilia’s features appeared to express. 


return at length awakened all parties. Ferdi- 
nand was perhaps the most disturbed. He di- 
rectly saw his rival was coming upon the field. 
Whatever claims his vanity had ‘ied him to pre- 
sume upon must now indeed be laid aside. 
What hope could he now have with regard to 
the object of his dearest affections—for such he 
now was conscious Miss Vernon had become to 
him—when his own original should appear? 
Miss Vernon had so plainly spoken her senti- 
ments upon constancy and upon her love of 
variety, that there could not be a moment's 
doubt that she would prefer a gay young lieu- 
tenant himself to the representation, to the ex- 
pression of even one of his best moods. 
Ferdinand’s despondency could not be con- 
cealed from Cecilia. She could read too well 
all that those features expressed. But she read 
there another thought that caused her greater 
sorrow. 

A sudden fancy came to Ferdinand as he 
looked at his Cecilia saddened and deserted ; 
for his conscience (daguerreotypes have a con- 
sciousness which answers for a conscience) told 
him that he had indeed been faithless to her, 
He would fain give her something to hope for; 
and he was directly revived by the idea that 
Lieutenant Bertrand might win that love he no 
longer sought for himself. 

This was very clumsy of Ferdinand; but he 
had never read any oid-fashioned novels. What 
Cecilia had taught him of eternal affection, Miss 
Vernon had taught him to forget. And indeed 
her talk had often been of the modern novels 
of the present day, where the poor authors, who 
are obliged to bring some novelty to rouse the 
cloyed appetites of their readers, are fond of 
presenting inconstancy as the rule, and con- 
stancy the exception. 

As for Cecilia, though the first thought of 
Lieutenant Bertrand’s return, as one who would 
at last carry away her rival, had been welcome 
to her, yet the feeling was but transitory. She 
felt that Ferdinand was estranged from her. 
Her own misery was sure, and she believed that 
Ferdinand’s happiness was utterly wrecked. And 
so in her generosity she suffered doubly both for 
herself and him. 

If for an instant she was visited by a gleam 
of hope, and, remembering the former happy 
days, thought for a moment they might return, 
it was directly checked by the idea that Ferdi- 
nand was changed! Yes, in this thought she 
must needs be confirmed when she saw in him 
the hateful idea that it was possible for her, for 
Cecilia, to love another! Indeed then, Ferdi- 
nand must be changed! A daguerreotype 
change! Yes, she fancied she could trace upon 
that plate, once so highly polished, spots and 
stains. She remembered hearing that if the 
air were allowed to penetrate to the plate of a 
daguerreotype it was destructive to its impres- 
sion. Yes, the air must have penetrated to 
Ferdinand—the air of the world! It was that 
which had stained his purity, and impaired his 
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long as a trace of his beloved shadow remained 

upon the plate he was still her Ferdinand. 
And even then, should she be doomed to live 
on, his figure would still exist for her. The 
glass that protected her had occasionally, in 
certain lights, reflected lis image; and there 
she believed it would still linger, as firmly as if 
Daguerre himself had fixed it. 

The prospect of her brother’s. return had 
caused also some uneasiness to Minna. She 
was beginning to doubt if Miss Vernon could 
be every thing to Lieutenant Bertrand. She 
had been unable to detect any of that warmth 
and depth of feeling which she was willing to 
imagine in Miss Vernon. Could it be possible 
she could have changed so in two years! Was 
she no longer the old Cecilia! 

Miss Bertrand did not know that Miss Vernon 
had never been the Cecilia of her imagination, 
and but for one moment the Cecilia that adorned 
the wall of the boudoir. 

Miss Vernon was a little agitated too. She 
was involving herself more than she dared con- 
fess, in her flirtation with Ferdinand the da- 
guerreotype. She had rather not yield to the 
original at a moment’s notice. She was not 
unwilling to enter into Minna’s visions, but she 
had rather not be a puppet in them. As for 
any thing serious with Lieutenant Bertrand, 
she never knew what seriousness was, on such 
subjects, except in some few moments when 
Ferdinand the daguerreotype had been un- 
usually effective. : 

But Lieutenant Bertrand came home. He 
visited Minna’s boudoir when she was there 
without her friend. He was to Minna the same 
brother he had always been. He praised her 
Italian and Spanish accent, when she timidly 
attempted a conversation with him in those 
languages. He tossed aside a little contemptu- 
ously the volume of Tennyson which was lying 
where he wanted to rest his elbow; and won- 
dered why roses were always blue and violets 
red on ladies’ tapestry work. He applauded 
the color and style of Minna’s morning dress ; 
he ridiculed the wings on her favorite cherub, 
and wondered what its brother cherub was 
carrying in his cheek. 

At last he roused himself from his luxurious 
position in one of the comfortable lounges, to 
stand before his own daguerreotype. <As he 
examined it, he smoothed with his glove—not 
the raven-down, his mustache was not black— 
the eider-down upon his upper lip. Next he 
adjusted his cravat in the mirror which was 
conveniently formed, in his present position, by 
the daguerreotype. 

“Well, Minna, how does this wear, this pic- 
ture of me? You must be tired enough of it by 
this time.” 

Minna answered that Cecilia Vernon had 
been quite charmed by it. 

“Miss Vernon! You promised to show me 
her picture. This is it? That is a beautiful 
face ; it has a fine expression, 2 little too sedate, 
perhaps. I think you have a fancy that way, 





Minna. Don’t turn into a nun, pray! And 
Miss Vernon; you tell me she has passed a 
season in Paris; has she carried her head all 
the time in this downcast way, and have not the 
gayeties of the world once turned it ?” 

Minna would not commit herself to a deserip. 
tion of Miss Vernon. She would very soon por- 
tray herself. 

“Of course, a daguerreotype never conveys 
an idea of the original. I hope Miss Vernon 
was convinced of that fact when you displayed 
to her this stick that is supposed to represent 
me.” 

As he said this, Lieutenant Bertrand looked 
contemptuously at Ferdinand. How gladly 
would not Ferdinand have leaped from his 
frame, snatched his sword from its scabbard, 
and defied his own original, who had ventured 
to take Miss Vernon’s name upon his lips. But 
alas! his scabbard was but a shadow, and there 
never was a sword beneath it! Besides, he 
himself was but a shadow, and his only life con- 
sisted in his existence on that same spot. The 
expression of manly honor, which his original 
had granted to him, could only chafe and goad 
him now. And now he began to grow hopeful. 
He was convinced Miss Vernon could never see 
in Lieutenant Bertrand what she had admired 
in Ferdinand. He was very sure she would 
never find in Licutenant Bertrand the embodi- 
ment of her ideal. 

Of vanity and conceit Lieutenant Bertrand 
did not have more than his allowable share. 
But it can be pardoned him if, at the moment 
the daguerreotype Ferdinand was taken, he 
had an unusual access of these two qualities. 
Perhays as he was leaving his shadow upon the 
daguerreotype plate, he laid aside with it some 
superabundant good opinion of his personal ap- 
pearance; and afterward, in active life, he may 
have developed more praiseworthy qualities 
which had been latent in the warm noon of a 
daguerreotype apartment. 

Any how, Ferdinand had more than the full 
share of vanity, and as Lieutenant Bertrand 
left the room, he felt a glow of self-satisfaction 
and a consciousness of being uplifted above 
whatever fate might bring him. In this he 
was confirmed by the expression he traced in 
Cecilia’s face. He saw plainly that for her, 
Lieutenant Bertrand bore no comparison with 
Ferdinand. Her faithfulness was gratifying to 
his self-love, and for a moment they seemed to 
be drawn nearer each other than they had been 
for months. 

A part of the day Cecilia passed almost in 
rapture. The constant comparison she was fond 
of drawing between Lieutenant Bertrand and 
her beloved, renewed the old glow of her aftec- 
tion for him. Her expressions were exceed- 
ingly agreeable to Ferdinand. He had not seen 
Cecilia appear so lovely for a long time; and 
together they agreed most heartily in the feel- 

ing that Lieutenant Bertrand had nothing in 
him that was manly, and that it would be im- 
possible for him to win any woman's affections. 
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Night closed upon these interchanges of feel- 
ing. Cecilia could no longer see Ferdinand, 
but she believed that the quiet of night might 
bring him a deeper kind of reflection than the 
light of day. 

The morning dawned, and before it passed 
away brought a scene of intense agitation. 

After Minna had left her boudoir, and, in- 
deed, had left the house, an agitated hand 
opened the door of the room. It was Miss 
Vernon who entered, and under great excite- 
ment, At first she did not utter any words, but 
walked up and down the room distractedly. 
Her eyes sometimes fell upon Ferdinand, but 
they were turned away again directly. 

After a long time, she seemed to be able to 
control herself, and almost inclined to laugh at 
her own enthusiasm. Once, when she stopped 
before Ferdinand, she exclaimed, “ Why did not 
Minna tell me his hair and mustache were col- 
lorless! and that he never had any style or air! 
I forgot that daguerreotypes could not betray 
the real colors; and I fancied the stiffness was 
all owing to one of these things daguerreotypists 
will insist on cramping the head of the victim 
with.” 

It seemed as if Miss Vernon’s words were 
always meant to carry off the very lightest and 
most frothy part of her nature; but that she 
could not give utterance to her real agitation 
was very evident. 

Again she walked the room, and then seated 
herself at the writing-table. She filled a whole 
sheet of paper with hastily written sentences, 
and then threw it beneath the grate. Then 
more composedly, and with a firm smile upon 
her lips, she took a sheet of delicately-tinted 
note-paper, and wrote a few words. This she 
placed in an envelope, and sealed it carefully. 
Then she went toward Ferdinand, took the 
daguerreotype from where it hung, concealed it 
under her mantle, and left the room! 

Cecilia, who had been watching her move- 
ments with an interest and a sympathy she 
would have liked to express, beheld this last 
act of Miss Vernon’s with a stunned helpless- 
ness. She would have uttered a scream of 
agony if shadows had ever a voice; her eyes 
were strained toward the spot where, from the 
fluttering of Miss Vernon’s mantle, she could 
catch one glimpse of Ferdinand’s eyes. They 
seemed to gaze back upon her with a wondrous 
longing, and yet with a half-defined triumph. 
Cecilia knew only too well they were looking 
at her for the last time, 

Minna soon came into her boudoir, and di- 
rectly saw the note of her friend. In some sur- 
prise she read it aloud: 

“Minna dear, I am going to Washington 
this afternoon. I carry off your brother’s da- 
guerreotype to see if I can match its frame. I 
could not describe it to Jones to-day. What a 
shame I miss seeing you. Farewell.” 

As Minna seated herself to read this note, 
she saw a sheet of paper under the grate. It 
was a little burnt in some places, but she could 








make out a number of the sentences written 
upon it. 

“So I fell in love with an ideal! Born in 
the woods to be scared at an owl! Brought up 
utterly scorning any thing but what I saw and 
touch, and nowI am quite upset because I have 
falled in love with an idea, a spirit, a something 
that there is not! I saw you come into Mail- 
lard’s with a gentleman. ‘Who is that with 
Minna Bertrand?’ I asked Mrs, Liston. ‘Don’t 
you know Minna’s brother?’ she answered. While 
she chattered of his history, and raved about 
chocolate and créme, I discovered that Lieuten- 
ant Bertrand was not my Ferdinand, that he 
never was and never could be. I hastened 
away, and I take refuge here. I am going to 
take away the only object I ever loved, and 
Minna, I shall never see you again!” 

Minna took this fragment as the true reading 
of Miss Vernon’s little note. It was translated 
out of pale buffs into blotted white. But the 
little note she showed to Lieutenant Bertrand. 
He went on to Washington directly, but return- 
ed the very next day; said aothing of Miss 
Vernon, and plunged eagerly into the society 
around him. 

Ferdinand was never restored to Minna. She 
had but one note more from Miss Vernon. This 
was when she announced to Minna that she was 
to be married the next week. She was going 
to marry a man twice as old as herself, with 
one leg, cross-eyed, and nothing handsome 
about him but his fortune, 

The night after she received this last note, 
Minna sat in her boudoir, She had placed her- 
self by her desk to look over her letters; and 
she had made a resolution to burn all Miss Ver- 
non’s. But there were some letters she found 
she must read before she destroyed them, and 
the task became a long one, 

Late at night she was startled by a sound be- 
hind her, The daguerreotype of Cecilia had 
fallen to the ground; the cord that had sus- 
pended it was worn away, and the picture had 
fallen upon its face. When she raised it, Minna 
discovered that the glass was broken, and pres- 
ently she found, to her great regret, that in 
moving it she had effaced the impression of the 
daguerreotype. 

There was nothing left of the figure of Cecilia 
but one corner of the lace of her embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief. 

At midnight there was a halo round the 
moon. Its shadowy circle took color and lost 
it again ; wreathed fantastically around its silver 
centre, then drew quite away, leaving a clear 
circle of unclouded sky around the moon itself. 
Across this cloudless space a faint shadowy fig- 
ure might have been scen to glide, and then be- 
come lost within that silver light, as if it were 
welcomed by something of its own nature. 

The next day Minna was interrupted in her 
boudoir by the entrance of her younger sister 
Fanny. 

“Minna dear, oh! could you give me this 
frame that was upon that old daguerreotype of 
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yours. Honora Percival and I are going to ex- 
change daguerrectypes, and I want to put hers 
in the very prettiest frame I can find. We 
mean to keep them forever!” 

Minna assented, sighingly and smilingly, and 
closed the door as quickly as possible upon 
Fanny and the handsomely carved frame. As 
she did so, she said: 

“Ts itso? I was thinking 

‘There are no birds in last year’s nest !"” 





THE FATE OF THE FIRST AERONAUT. 
HE church-yard of the village of Wimille, 
about four miles north of Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, skirts the imperial road to Calais. Just 
at the middle of the boundary-wall a stone tab- 
let rises, inscribed with small capitals, and sur- 
mounted at the top with something which is 
very like a petrified canliflower. It is meant to 
represent a balloon on fire. The inscription (in 
French) runs to the following effect: “In this 
cemetery are interred Francois Pilatre de Rosier 
and Pierre Ange Romain, who, desiring to pass 
over to England in an air-balloon, in which they 
had combined the agency of fire and of inflaia- 
mable air, by an accident, whose veritable cause 
will always remain unknown, the fire having 
caught the upper part of the balloon, they fell 
from the height of more than five thousand feet 
between Wimereux and the sea.” The inscrip- 
tion is repeated in a Latin duplicate, for the ben- 
efit of traveling strangers who do not understand 
French. The said travelers are also apostro- 
phized: “ Passers-by, mourn their lot, and pray 
God for the repose of their souls!” Annual 
masses for their souls’ repose, at the date cor- 
responding to their rapid descent, were founded 
in the parish church of Wimille; whether or 
not the ninety-three revolution swept away the 
masses, I can not say. The Curé would give 
an answer to those who wish to know. Their 
lot was mournful; but even stronger than our 
pity is the feeling which urges us to find out 
how the dence it happened. I resolved to try 
what could be done to that effect, and at last 
made out a theory which may, or may not, be 
the true one. 

The church-yard memorial was not the only 
one that was raised to mark tae horrible catas- 
trophe. In the camp of Wimereux, just behind 
the Café du Petit Caporal, which-is next door to 
the Estaminet du Ballon, a small obelisk of mar- 
ble from the neigh doring quarries of Ferques, 
built without any, or with the least possible 
mortar, and not more than eight or nine feet 
high, rises on the spot where the aeronauts were 
dashed to the ground. When I first knew it, 
it stood in solitude in the midst of a grassy, 
down-like waste, half undermined by moles, and 
almost pushed off its pedestal by the cattle, who 
used it as a rubbing-post. The parties that 
seemed to favor it with the longest notice were 
the mushrooms who peeped above-ground from 
time to time, some singly, some in little fam- 
ily groups of three or four, but all apparently 
considering, under their broad-brimmed hats, 





whether it would not be an act of charity to the 
memory of the deceased, to surround their half- 
ruined monument with a railing. That also 
bears its record, in French, supplying a few ad- 
ditional particulars: “ Here fell from the height 
of more than five thousand feet, at thirty-five 
minutes past seven in the morning, the unfor- 
tunate aeronauts Pilatre de Rosier and Romain 
the elder, who started from Boulogne at five 
minutes after seven, in the morning of the fif- 
teenth of June, seventeen hundred and eighty- 
five. The first was found dead upon the spot ; 
the second gave a few signs of life during one 
or two minutes.” 

The best means, I thought, of solving the 
problem of their fall, was to find up any persons 
who had witnessed it. I was more fortunate 
than might have been expected, with an event 
occurring sixty years ago. In a hamlet to the 
north of Wimereux, I found an old woman more 
than a hundred years old, who had seen the 
balloon ascend from Boulogne. She was dozing 
and dreaming over a fire of dry furze, staring 
at the sparks with her filmy eyes. I wonder 
whether she could see with those eyes, even 
after she turned them on me as J entered her 
hovel. 

“What do you want with me ?” she said, in 
a voice that belonged to the other world. “You 
don’t know me, and I don’t know you. I’m of 
no use to any body, now.” 

“ But I know you,” my companion said. And 
then he began to talk about their acquaintance, 
and then about the obelisk, and then about Pi- 
latre de Rosier. 

“T saw him and his friend go up,” she said, 
suddenly waking, as if inspired. “TI was close 
to them. He was a handsome man, and looked 
so smiling. As the balloon rose, he saluted 
and bowed to all the people, and waved his flags 
continually in this way, so, until he had mount- 
ed quite high in the sky.” And then she suited 
the action to the word, waving her arms in 
imitation of poor De Rosier. ‘My arms then 
were not like this,” she continued, pulling the 
skin which hung loosely about them. “I had 
handsome arms once. Yes; he waved his arms 
so.” And then she fel! again into her dreamy 
state, the precursor of the long sleep of death, 
from which nothing could rouse her. All the 
further information we could extract was, that 
he waved his arms, comme ga, and that hers were 
once handsome arms. 

It struck me that the excellent Museum at 
Boulogne might contain some relics of this 
tragical tumble. I found them there, and bet- 
ter than them. Monsieur Duburquoy, senior, 
an intelligent old man, the father of the present 
well-informed curator of the museum, was at 
Wimereux when the aeronauts fell, and helped 
to lift them frem the ground. He was thirteen 
years of age at the time. He told me that De 
Rosier, quite dead, had one of his legs broken, 
and that the bone pierced through the tight- 
fitting trowsers ; and that Romain heaved three 
or four deep sighs, and then expired. He picked 
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up a piece of bread, partially eaten, that fell 
with them. A bottle of wine, that had been 
uncorked, and had had a glass or two drunk 
from it, accompanied them in their fall, and 
most extraordinarily was not broken. 

The museum has the portrait of De Rosier 
in powdered wig and frilled shirt, besides a col- 
ored medalion in wax. He is styled “the first 
aeronaut of the universe ;” to which title there 
would be nothing to object, if we were but per- 
fectly cognizant of the atmospherical conditions 
of every other sun, ‘planet, and satellite in the 
universe. There are besides, his barometer, 
thermometer, speaking-trumpet, and the wand 
to which his little waving flag was attached. 
There is the painted cloth which surrounded 
the gallery of the Montgolfiére, or flying fire- 
place, which helped him to ascend; there is s 
little piece of the taffetas, or oiled-silk, covered 
with goid-beater’s skin, which contained his float 
of hydrogen gas; and that is all the material 
evidence to be found. 

Our readers may remember that Pilatre de 
Rosier was ambitious to be the first to cross the 
English channel in a balloon. He had already 
the honor of being the first man who ascended 
in the earth’s atmosphere, in a captive balloon 
as a first experiment, and afterward in one at 
liberty to rise and wander whither it would, in 
which bold excursion he was accompanied by 
the Marquis d’Arlandes. The first living creat- 
ures that made a balloon ascent, were a sheep, 
a cock, and a duck, conjointly travelers through 
the region of clouds. Since then, equestrian 
ascents have been made by terrified horses, 
mounted by fool-hardy men. In all these lat- 
ter cases, it may be believed that an ass made 
one of the party. 

Xn crossing the channel, De Rosier was fore- 
stalled by Ais countryman (Blanchard) and our 
compatriot (Jefferies), who started from Dover, 
and landed in the forest of Guines, on the sev- 
enth of January, seventeen hundred and eighty- 
five. Nevertheless, he had drawn upon govern- 
ment funds; and he still adhered to his purpose 
of passing in a balloon from France to England, 
as his more fortunate rival had done from En- 
gland to France. The latter feat has been sev- 
eral times repeated, the former has never yet 
been accomplished. De Rosier had given the 
Controller-General of Finances to understand 
that, if he would pay the expense of the expe- 
dition, he (Pilatre) would execute it. His re- 
quest was granted; he received forty-two thou- 
sand francs (about $8000) as a first installment, 
which was afterward said to be increased till it 
amounted to the enormous sum of a hundred 
and fifty thousand francs. Romain, who then 
enjoyed a great repute for manufacturing bal- 
loons, made an agreement with Pilatre, by which 
he bound himself to construct one of thirty feet 
diameter, or thereabouts, for the sum of three 
hundred louis-d’ors. Pilatre, whose business 
was to find the work-room, obtained from the 
governor of the Tuileries the Salle des Gardes 
and another apartment. The work, begun at 








the end of August, seventeen hundred and 
eighty-four, was completed six weeks afterward. 
Six hundred ells of white taffeta were employed 
in fabricating this ill-starred machine. 

Romain had strictly kept to himself the se- 
cret of rendering taffeta impermeable to gas. 
He was careful beyond measure to conceal his 
mode of preparation. He worked in solitude, 
like an alchemist, and was only known to have 
one single companion of his studies, who aided 
him gratuitously in the construction of his bal- 
loon. The whole secret consisted in covering 
the taffeta with a coat of linseed oil made capa- 
ble of drying by sugar of lead, and in pressing 
in till it only felt greasy in the hand. Every 
strip was then covered with gold-beater’s skin, 
that was made to adhere by ordinary size, in 
which was incorporated a mixture of honey and 
linseed oil. These ingredients gave suppleness 
to the size, and prevented the united superficies 
from cracking. A second and third layer of 
gold-beater’s skin were added; and the balloon, 
when finished, thirty-three and a half French 
feet in diameter, and ornamented with tinsel 
in different parts, weighed three hundred and 
twenty pounds, including the cylindrical appa- 
ratus that helped to fill it. So impermeable was 
it, that it remained distended with atmospheric 
air for two months, without showing a single 
wrinkle. If De Rosier had then ascended from 
Paris, it would have carried him almost whither- 
soever he would. At the end of two months, 
the balloon, carefully packed, was transported 
to Boulogne, which Pilitre had chosen as his 
starting-point. Of course, the packing and 
transport for so long a distance by land car- 
riage, rendered it still more difficult to preserve 
uninjured so perishable an article as a balloon, 
with the little previous experience of managing 
it that had been acquired. A montgolfiére also 
traveled with it, twenty feet high, whose cupola 
was formed of chamois leather. It was tested 
before its departure for the coast, and its success 
corresponded to the care that had been bestow- 
ed upon it. 

The montgolfiére, or fire-balloon, was, either 
accidentally or purposely, directly or indirectly, 
the immediate cause of Pilatre’s fearful end. 
He had announced some new combination of 
the means of ascent, which he shrouded as far 
as he could in mystery. It seems to have been 
his idea, that the gas-balloon would be sufficient 
to carry him, while tle fire-balloon would give 
him great command of equilibrium, by increas- 
ing or diminishing the fire in it, so as almost to 
render him independent of ballast. His confi- 
dence in the long-sustaining power of his ma- 
chine was one means of procuring him pecuni- 
ary aid from the government. Whatever might 
be the aérostatic advantages gained, the dexyer 
was increased enormously. Either a gas-bal- 
loon or a fire-balloon, alone, was infinitely safer 
than the two united. ‘To crown the whole rash 
scheme, the hydrogen gas must necessarily float 
above the montgolfiére. As his friend, Profes- 
sor Charles, remonstrated with him, “You are 
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putting a chafing-dish under a barrel of gun- 
powder.” 

Pilatre arrived at Boulogne on the twentieth 
of December, seventeen hursidred and eighty- 
four, followed by the anxious wishes of the sub- 
scribers to his scientific Lyceum, and also of 
numerous ladies of the court, who had requested 
him to bring back innumerable small articles 
from England to serve as New Year's Day pres- 
ents. Two days after his arrival he was in- 
formed of the preparations which Blanchard was 
making in England for a voyage which should 
compete with his own. He became alarmed. 
He went to Dover; saw Blanchard; and, for a 
moment, entertained the hope (on account of 
the dilapidated condition of the balloon, from 
which the gas oozed in many places) that the 
rival ascent could not take place. His anxious 
fears soon resumed their power; he returned 
to Boulogne; left there Romain and his broth- 
er, who had accompanied him, and went to 
Paris in a feverish state of mental torture. 

Meanwhile, Blanchard and Jefferies ascend- 
ed from Dover, and reached the Forest of 
Guines safe and sound. Pilatre’s pride re- 
ceived a mortal wound at failing to be the first 
to cross the sea. He entreated to be excused 
attempting the voyage. Some say that the Con- 
troller of Finances consented, merely claiming 
the surplus of what had not been disbursed 
about the balloon. But the wretched Pilatre, 
sure of success, had already spent it in enrich- 
ing the experimental department of his Lyce- 
um. Others state that when he explained his 
doubts and apprehensions to M. de Calonne, 
the minister, he met with a cold and even rough 
reception. 

“We have not spent a hundred and fifty 
thousand frances,” he said, ‘merely to help you 
to make an inland trip. You must turn the 
balloon to some useful account, and cross the 
channel with it.” 

However, in the impossibility of fulfilling the 
first conditions, and under the necessity of at 
least attempting the second, he returned to Bou- 
logne, prepared for, and evidently expecting, the 
worst. 

It may appear strange that a minister of the 
crown should be so anxious about the accom- 
plishment of a mere scientific whim—as the 
balloon passage from France to England would 
seem to be—and should advance so large a sum 
of money to further it. But there was more 
than a scientific result in the background, and 
De Rosier was probably well aware of it. It 
was the common report of that day, that the 
grand object of Pilatre’s attempt was to effect 
the escape of Louis the Sixteenth and his fam- 
ily to Great Britain, by an aérial route, since 
terrestrial ways, it was instinctively felt, were 
alreacy closed against their departure. It was 
already foreseen by acute observers of the signs 
of the times, that the royal family of France 
was already doomed. The King’s want of en- 
ergy, Egalités profligacy, Necker’s vanity, the 
obstinate pride of the aristocracy, and the 





wrongs and sufferings of the people, all tended 
to one inevitable catastrophe. The King, even 
then, had not a will of his own; his house was 
not his castle, nor his actions free. He was 
drifting down the stream with that increased 
rapidity which denotes unmistakably that a cat- 
aract is near. No person of ordinary penetra- 
tion would be surprised to find him not long 
afterward a prisoner in the Tuileries, walking 
in the gardens with six grenadiers of the milice 
bourgeoise about him, with the garden gates 
shut in consequence of his presence, to be open- 
ed to the public as soon as he entered the pal- 
ace. He might order a little railed-off garden 
for his son, the Dauphin, to amuse himself in; 
but the poor boy could not be permitted to work 
with his little hoe and rake without a guard of 
two grenadiers. Louis’s most attached friends, 
as well as his most implacable enemies, foresaw 
all this, and what followed it. A balloon was 
one of the schemes to rescue him; and Pilatre 
de Rosier was the man pitched upon to man- 
age it. 

It was a desperate chance, the most sanguine 
will admit. Even had they been launched 
propitiously with a favorable wind, a sudden 
change of that fickle element might have swept 
them hopelessly toward the arctic horrors of 
the North Sea, or.to the interminable waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean. We shudder to imagine 
such a dreadful fate as possibly awaiting a del- 
icately-nurtured king with his wife and chil- 
dren; we reflect, however, that such a speedy 
termination to their sufferings, arriving at latest 
in the course of a few days, would have been 
mercy in comparison to what they were after- 
ward really made to endure. 

Pilatre, then, seriously prepared for his de- 
parture. He sent off numerous pilot balloons, 
which were constantly driven back to the con- 
tinent by adverse west and northwest winds. 
All this caused considerable delay, during which 
the balloon, exposed to the wear and tear of the 
elements, was considerably damaged; it was 
even nibbled by rats. Henceforward, the ma- 
chine on which such care and expense had been 
bestowed, became leaky and worthless, in con- 
sequence of ill-treatment and want of shelter. 

A better prospect opened at last; and as the 
wind was favorable, blowing from the southeast, 
the departure was fixed for the fifteenth of June. 
As the weather was exceedingly hot, prepara- 
tions were commenced at daybreak, and all was 
ready by seven o’clock. A salute of artillery 
announced the launch intoair. The ascent was 
majestic. The balloon rose perpendicularly to 
its greatest elevation; it then sailed in a north- 
erly direction, over the top of the cliff of La 
Créche, when a current from the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, which had been foreseen by 
sailors best acquainted with Channel navigation, 
wafted it gently toward the continent. ‘Twenty- 
three minutes had elapsed since the ropes were 
loosed which held the machine captive; thc 
acclamations of the spectators had not ceased ; 
every eye was strained to gaze after the aérial 
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voyagers, when, just as the wind drove them 
back to France, cries of alarm from the united 
crowd announced the fearful calamity which it 
witnessed. A. bright light burst from the upper 
balloon; a volume of smoke succeeded it; and 
then commenced the rapid fall which filled all 
present with consternation. The scene was 
frightful; the crowd shuddered with apprehen- 
sion of what was immediately to follow, and 
swung backward and forward like tempest- 
tossed waves. After the first shock of terror, a 
great number of people rushed to Wimerenux, in 
the vain hope of rendering some assistance. 
They arrived only to find the adventurers past 
all human aid. 

I can not help entertaining a suspicion that 
Pilatre de Rosier perished by suicide; that he 
willfully set fire to the balloon when he found 
there was an end of all his hopes. It is true 
that the almost fulminating arrangement of his 
apparatus might have caused the explosion to 
result from accident or indiscretion ; and there- 
fore no more than a suspicion ought to be sug- 
gested. But persons who watched the progress 
of the balloon with telescopes, assert that the 
valve of the hydrogen balloon was not secured. 
Pilatre, too, was a doubly ruined man; ruined 
in money, and ruined in prestige. Blanchard 
had robbed him of his crowning ambition; and 
now an envious puff of wind forbade his ever 
being allowed to attempt the transportation of 
the royal family. ilatre’s coolness, presence 
of mind, and faculty. of avoiding impending 
danger, were notorious; so also were his vanity, 





pride, violence, and recklessness of life. Aman 
who, in prosperity, could fill his mouth with 
hydrogen gas, and set fire to it there, and who 
could expose himself repeatedly to be struck 
dead in hazardous electrical experiments, was 
not likely to hesitate when he had to choose be- 
tween disgrace and despair. His friend Charles 
had threatened to blow his brains out, if the 
timid king persisted in forbidding him to make 
an ascent that threatened danger, and which, 
wisely on his part, was his first and last ascent, 
or rather two consecutive first and last ascents 
on one day. We hnow, too, the immense 
interest which the court (the queen particu- 
larly) felt in Pilftre’s success. These, and 
numerous .other minor scraps of evidence, all 
lead to the inference that De Rosier’s death 
was even more tragical than has been currently 
believed. If there be the slightest truth in the 
notion, Romain is even more greatly to be pitied. 
He had refused the Marquis of Maisonfort’s offer 
of two hundred louis-d’ors to resign his place. 

The spot where they fell is a very, very little 
way from the sea. The conflagration must 
have taken place almost immediately after the 
direction of their course was altered. I have 
several times asked, of people competent to 
judge, whether, if they had fallen into the sea, 
instead of upon the land, they could by any 
possibility have escaped with life. The answer 
has been that perhaps they might. Conceive 
the idea of talking face to face with a man who 
had fallen from the height of more than five 
thousand feet! 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

HE recent State elections have resulted unfa- 

vorably to the National Administration. The 
candidates presented by the ‘‘ Know Nothing” or 
“American” party have to a great extent formed 
a centre arcund which all the elements of opposi- 
tion to the Administration have gathered. In New 
Hampshire, the vote for Governor, stated in round 
numbers, was as follows: 


Metcalf, Know Nothing ..........+.++++ 53,000 
Baker, Democrat .......cscesecescceees 7,000 
OR, WRI vide cpivesetcscscisisesee 8,500 
Dowlet P06 GON. .ceisieeceseccsccsee 1,100 


leaving a majority for Metcalf, over all others, of 
about 1400. At the last election, the Administra- 
tion candidate had a clear majority, over all others, 
of 1748. The three Members of Congress chosen 
from this State are all opposed to the Administra- 
tion; their aggregate majority over their Demo- 
cratic opponents is about 12,000. The Legislature, 
in both branches, is Anti-Administration by very 
large majorities. This is of more importance from 
the fact that upon this Legislature will devolve the 
choice of two United States Senators in place of 
Messrs, Williams and Wells.——The result of the 
Gubernatorial election in Connecticut is nearly as 
follows : 





No choice of State officers was made by the people ; 
but the Legislature, upon whom the election will 
therefore devolve, is Opposition by a decided ma- 
jority. Thefour Members of Congress chosen were 
supported by the Know Nothings and the Whigs. 
They are opposed to the Administration and to the 
Nebraska Bill-——In Rhode Island the vote was 
very light, the Democrats, to a considerable extent, 
absenting themselves from the polls. The vote for 
Governor stood : 

Hoppin, Know Nothing ........+++000++ 10,500 
Potter, Democrat ...... 06600 cceeeeecees 2,300 
The Opposition candidates for Members of the Leg- 
islature and for Congress were elected by large 
majorities. In a great number of local and mu- 
nicipal elections, heid in different sections of the 
country, the new political element of opposition to 
foreigners has been made prominent, and with 
comparatively few exceptions its introductien has 
been attended with marked success. There can be 
no doubt that for some time to come this element 
will enter largely into all elections throughout the 
country. As an illustration of the extent of this 
feeling, we place upon permanent record the out- 
lines of an event which would otherwise have been 
of slight importance: In New York, on Sunday 
morning, February 24, a notorious bruiser named 
Poole, the leader of a gang of political bullies, was 
attacked by a rival gang of bullies, desperadoes, 
and gamblers, and mortally wounded. He lived, 
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however, nearly a fortnight after receiving the | 
wound. After his death it appeared upon a post- | 
mortem examination that a pistol-ball had pierced 
his heart, and had remained imbedded in its sub- 
stance. It happened that a portion of the gang by 
which he was murdered were of foreign birth, while 
Poole was an American, This, added to the fact 
that the murder was committed under circum- 
stances of extreme brutality, occasioned great ex- 
citement. Associations were formed to do honor 
to his memory; and his remains were followed to 
the grave by a procession probably larger than was 
ever before formed in the city. A public oration 
in his honor was subsequently delivered, with the 
intention of repeating it elsewhere. The actual 
perpetrator of the murder having made his escape, 
as was supposed in a merchantman for the Cape de 
Verde Islands, a swift-sailing vessel was chartered 
and sent in pursuit. A large number of persons 
are implicated in the murder, either as principals 
or as accessories before or after the fact; among the 
number is one member of the City Council. In 
Cincinnati, upon occasion of the municipal election, 
held April 2, the feeling of hostility between the 
“natives” and the “foreigners” broke out into a 
violent riot, which cortinued at intervals for a 
number of days, in the course of which some lives 
were lost.——An election for Members of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature of Kansas was held, pursuant | 
to the Governor's proclamation, on the 30th of | 
March. The candidates in favor of the jmtroduc- 
tion of slavery into the Territory received a decided 
majority of the votes cast. By the terms of the 





proclamation ordering the election the right of 


voting was restricted to those who had taken up a 

residence in the Territory with the intention of 

making it permanent. It is alleged by the defeat- | 
ed party that this restriction was wholly disre- | 
garded, and that a large number of votes were cast | 
by citizens of Missouri, who had entered the Ter- | 
ritory merely for the purpose of voting.——The | 
Legislature of New York has pessed a very strin- 
gent law for the prevention of intemperance, pau- 
perism, and crime. It provides that no intoxicating 
liquors shall be kept for sale or deposited except in 
a warehouse, dwelling house, church, or establish- 
ment where it is used for medicinal, sacramental, 
mechanical, or chemical purposes. Any citizen of 
good moral character, who is not a keeper of a 
house of entertainment, or place of amusement, or 
an employee on board a vessel, may keep liquors 
for sale for the above purposes, upon filing a dec- 
laration of his intention with the county clerk, and 
giving adequate securities against the infringement 
of the law. He can only sell to persons of the age 
of twenty-one years, of good character, whom he be- 
lieves to wish it for legal purposes. THe is prohib- 
ited from selling any liquor which he knows to be 
adulterated. He must keep an accurate account 
of his sales and purchases of liquor, which account 
must be filed monthly with the collector of the town 
or city, and the account must be open to the exam- 
ination of any resident of the place where he re- 
sides, Violations of the provisions of the law are 
to be punished by fine and imprisonment, Pro- 
vision is made for the search of any house in which 
liquor is suspected, upon good grounds, to be il- 
legally kept. Liquor forfeited under this law is to 
be destroyed. Intoxication in any ‘store, tavern, 
or public place is to be punished by a fine of ten 
dollars; and any person found intoxicated is com- 
pelled to testify against the person from whom he | 





obtained the liquor. Intoxicating liquors are.de. 
fined to include “ alcohol, distilled and malt liquors, 
and all liquors that can intoxicate, and all drugged 
liquors, and mixed liquors, part of which is alco- 
hol, distilled or malt liquor.” The law is not to 
be construed to prohibit the sale of cider, in quan- 
tities of not less than ten gallons, not to be drunk 
on the premises where sold; or to prevent the 
manufacturers of alcohol or of pure wine from dis- 
posing of them, or the importers of foreign liquors 
from keeping or disposing of the same, in the orig- 
inal packages, to those authorized by the law to 
sell liquors. Nor does it extend to articles com- 
posed in part of alcohol or spirituous liquors which 
from their nature are not adapted to be used as 
beverages. The law contains very minute direc- 
tions as to the manner in which suits are to be 
brought against those charged with its infraction. 
After a long and animated debate the bill passed 
in the Senate by a vote of 21 to 11, and in the 
House by 80 to 45. It has received the satction 
of the Governor, and goes into full force on the 4th 
of July. Since 1851, acts of this general character 
have been passed by the Legislatures of Maine, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota. 
In four of the above States they have been pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by the judicial authori- 
ties. In New Hampshire, Maryland, Pennsylva- 
nia, and New Jersey similar bills have passed in 
one branch of the Legislature, but failed in the 
other. An attempt has been made in Philadel- 
phia and New York, under the authority of the 
Government of Nova Scotia, to procure men to em- 
bark for Halifax with the design of enlisting in a 
regiment to be sent to the Crimea. This being 
brought to the notice of the proper authorities, it 
was pronounced an infraction of the Neutrality 
Act of 1819, and the attempt was abandoned. 

From California we have intelligence of a finan- 
cial crash which resulted in the failure of the bank- 
ing houses of Adams and Co. and Page, Bacon, 
and Co., concerns most largely engaged in the 
transaction of business between California and the 
Atlantic States. The excitement was very great, 
and a general rush was made upon other banking 
establishments. These, however, sustained them- 
selyes with the exception of two or three of very 
doubtful character. The two large houses show, 
upon paper, an excess of assets over liabilities; but 
in the case of one it is consjdered certain, and in 
that of the other probable, ft total bankruptcy 
is inevitable, the assets being in such shape that 
they can realize but a small proportion of their 
nominal value. This, together with the scarcity 
of water, which has greatly impeded mining opera- 
tions, has caused the shipments of gold to be un- 
usually small. A new mining district, reported to 
be of great richness, has been discovered in the 
neighborhood of Kern River. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From Mezico it is impossible to obtain any per- 
fectly reliable information in respect to the insur- 
rection, undertaken by General Alvarez, Some 
accounts place the insurgents in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the capital, with every prospect of success ; 
while others state that Santa Anna has defeated 
them, and forced the main body to fall back in 
total confusion. The latest accounts from the cap- 
ital are that Santa Anna had returned in triumph 
from his expedition against Alvarez, and had met 
with an enthusiastic reception in the city of Mex- 
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ico. In Yucatan the war of races is carried on with 
the utmost virulence, and the government has been 
wholly unable to interpose any adequate check or 
protection. 

Central America presents its wonted aspect of 
confusion and petty warfare. Honduras has been 


invaded by an army from Guatimala, the com- | 
mander of which issued a proclamation denouncing | 


the government of Honduras for its grant in favor 
of the Inter-Oceanic Railway Company, 

Cuba has been for months in a state of alarm 
from apprehensions of another invasion from the 
United States, supported by an insurrection upon 
the island. An extensive conspiracy had been de- 
tected, and many arrests had been made of the 
alleged conspirators, a number of whom had been 
condemned and executed. Among these is Sefior 
Estrampes, who is represented to be a citizen of 
the United States. He was garoted on the 30th of 
March, in spite of the protest of the American Con- 
sul, who asserted that his trial was conducted in a 
manner contrary to the treaty between the United 
States and Spain. The naval and military forces 
on the island have been greatly augmented, and 
hints have been flung out that the Spanish govern- 
ment were determined, in case of a formidable in- 
surrection, to emancipate and arm the slaves. This 
intention has, however, been positively disclaimed 
by the Spanish Prime Minister. In reply to a 
question in the Cortez, he said that “ the govern- 
ment entertained the profoundest conviction that 
slavery is a necessity and an indispensable condi- 
tion to the maintenance of the territorial property 
of the island of Cuba; anti the proprietors are as- 
sured that there is no intention of touching that 
principle.” The United States steamers have been 
brought to on their passage by the Spanish armed 
vessels, under circumstances of very questionable 
character. Our government has dispatched a strong 
squadron to the Gulf, with orders, as it is under- 
stood, to prevent or punish any indignity offered to 
our flag. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

In our last Record we announced the fact of the 
withdrawal of several members of the Palmerston 
Cabinet, in consequence of a vote of the House of 
Commons to appoint a Committee to inquire into 
the conduct of the war. Sir James Graham said, 
in explanation of this step, that he had hoped the 
recent changes in the Cabinet, and the measures of 
reform already instituted, would have been accept- 
ed as a sufficient guarantee for better management 
in future. But the House had persisted in the ap- 
pointment of a committee of inquiry, a measure 
which he could not sanction, as he co..-i ‘ered it to 
be unnecessary, inexpedient, and wsjust. Mr. 
Sidney Herbert admitted the right of the House to 
appoint such a committee, and was reaily to lay 
before it every word he had spoken, att every let- 
ter he had written. He had understood, however, 
that the ordering of this committee was to be con- 
sidered as a Vote of censure upon the former Min- 
istry, and that upon the formation of a new Min- 
istry it would not be persisted in. If such a com- 
mittee were not a mere sham, it could not be other 
than a source of great injury. Mr. Gladstone as- 
signed as his reason for quitting the government 
that he considered the ordering of the committee a 
fatal measure. By it the House wrested from the 
Executive the powers of government, and conferred 
them upon a portion of its own members. Lord 


Palmerston declared that he had no intention of , 





resigning in consequence of the appointment of the 
Committee, and such he believed had been the de- 
termination of his colleagues. In reply to Mr, 
Bright, who urged that measures should be taken 
to bring about a peace, he said that the Govern- 
ment adhered to the proposition made at Vienna, 
as the basis for negotiations, and that these were 
prosecuted in perfect good faith. But while they 
would endeavor to effect a treaty, no terms should 
be accepted which did not afford full security for 
the repose and independence of Europe. In the 
House of Peers Lord Lyndhurst inveighed in strong 
terms against the conduct of Prussia, as manifesting 
adegree of servility and vacillation which destroyed 
all possibility of putting faith in her. If Prussia 
were allowed to take part in the Vienna conference, 
she would act merely as the tool of Russia. The 
Earl of Clarendon acknowledged that there were 
good grounds for making these charges against 
Prussia; but said that there was now reason to 
hope that she would be induced to join the alliance 
against Russia. In reply to a question in regard 
to Hungary and Poland, Lord Palmerston said 
that the Austrian government had long known 
that the government of Great Britain would con- 
sider it a great misfortune to the world if Hungary 
should cease to form a portion of the Austrian Em- 
pire; since Austria, as a great State in the centre 
of Europe, was essential to the balance of power. 
Poland, however, as now constituted, was a stand- 
ing menace to Germany, and it would be for the 
German powers, in the event of a general war, to 
determine how far the condition of Poland should 
be changed. This question, however, formed no 
part of the negotiations now in progress. The 
evidence of numerous and competent witnesses be- 
fore the Parliamentary committee of inquiry sub- 
stantiates the worst feature§ of the accounts here- 
tofore given .f the mismanagement of the war. 
The expediti». . to the Crimea was undertaken in 
utter ignora:. :e of the - bst--cles tv 1. encountered, 
The arrangements for the sustenance an 1 comfort 
of the troops were every way defective; and owing 
to the most trivial defects in routine, the forces 
were deprived of the benefit of supplies which had 
been forwarded. The e- idence is very volumin- 
ous, but all tends in one direction. A bitter con- 
troversy has sprun,; up between Lerd Raglan and 
Lord Lucan, each er d:avor'y x te throw upon the 
other the responsibitiis +n une fatal Light Cavalry 
charge at Balaklava. 
Thx CONTINEN’. 

The Emperor of Russia diec at St. Petersburg 
on the 2d of March, in the fift;-ninth year of his 
age. He succeeded his brother Alexander, who 
died at Taganrog, on the shore: of tue Bier Sea, 
on the 1st of December, 1875. ‘The Gracd Duke 
Constantine, as the elder surviving brother, was 
the prover heir to the throne. But this prince, 
whose violent temper fell little short of absolute 
insanity, had some years before renounced his right 
of succession in favor of Nicholas. This renuncia- 
tion w:* supposed to have been the price paid for 
the consent of the Emperor to &.; marriage with a 
Polish lady for whom he hz« onceived a violent 
attachment. But whether ‘. had be... voluntary 
or enforced, the Grand Duke edhere? ti iis pledge, 
and as soon as the tidings ey <b» death of Alexan- 
der reached Warsaw, he took uke oath of fealty to 
his younger brother Nicholas. Nicholas in the 
meanwhile refused to recognize his brother's re- 
nunciation in his favor, and caused Constantine to 
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be proclaimed Emperor at St. Petersburg. os 
contest between the two brothers, each endeavor- | 
ing to secure the accession of the other, lasted some 
weeks. The firmness of Constantine at length pre- | 
vailed, and Nicholas ascended the throne. During | 
the interregnum a conspiracy, which had been for a 
long time forming, broke out into open insurrec- | 
tion. A portion of the troops were persuaded that | 
the resignation of Constantine was fabricated, and | 
they took up armsin hisfavor. The intrepidity and ' 
presence of mind of Nicholas soon put down the | 
insurrection, and those who had taken part in it 
were punished with unsparing severity. The sub- | 
sequent history of the reign of Nicholas links itself 
with the whole course of European history, and | 
he succeeded in raising his country to a position 
among the European nations far higher than it 
had ever before occupied. The predominant char- 
acteristics of the Emveror were indefatigable en- 
érgy and indomitable will. For the last four or 
five years his health has been gradually giving 
way. His violent temper wore upon a physical 
system weakened by constant labor. In order to 
counteract a constitutional tendency to obesity, he 
had recourse to strict regimen and violent means 
of repression. About the middle of February he 
was attacked by a violent influenza, which became 
so severe that, on the 22d, his physician endeav- 
ored to persuade him to keep his room, assuring 
him that no physician in the army would allow a 
common soldier in his condition to leave the hos- 
pital. The Emperor disregarded this advice, and 
attended a review of a body of troops. This was 
his last appearance in public, though he transacted 
business for two or three days longer. On the 
28th his case assumed a serious aspect, and par- 
alysis of the lungs was apprehended. On the Ist 
of March it was announced to him that his case 
was hopeless. He received the intelligence with 
the utmost calmness, bade his family farewell, and 
partook of the Sacrament. He expired on the 
next day, about noon. Almost his last words were 
devoted to a message to his brother-in-law, the 
King of Prussia, exhorting him to remain faithful 
to his alliance with Russia. Some suspicions have 
been expressed that his death was occasioned by 
poison, but they appear to rest on no adequate 
grounds. His age, and the state of his health for 
some time previous, taken in conjunction with the 
harassing condition of public affairs, rendered his 
sudden death an event in the highest degree prob- 
able. He was quietly succeeded by his eldest son, 
the Grand Duke Alexander, born in 1818. The 
new Emperor has always borne the reputation of 
having a mild and pacific disposition, and it has 
been supposed that his father was desirous of di- 
verting the succession from him to his more im- 
petuous brother Constantine. The accession of 
Alexander was at first considered to augur favor- 
ably for the establishment of peace; but there 
seems no good reason for believing that Alexander 
ean: or will depart from the hereditary policy of 
his family. He has in fact, in various public doc- 
uments, proclaimed his adherence to this policy. 
In his manifesto upon taking possession of the 
throne, he says, “‘ May Providence so aid us that 
we may be able to strengthen Russia in the high- 
est degree of power and g!ery; that by us may be 
accomplished the views «i. designs of our illus- 
trious predecessors, Pe.:, Catherine, Alexander, 
and our august father of imperishable memory.” 





His speech to the diplomatic corps breathes a 


warlike spirit. ‘If,’ said he, “the conferences 
which are about to open at Vienna do not lead to 


| a result honorable to us, then at the head of my 


faithful Russia, I will combat, and I will perish 
sooner than yiesd.” 

The Vienna Conference has commenced its ses- 
sions. Prussia is not represented. The first of 
the four points, placing the Principalities under 
the joint protection of the five great Powers, has 
been acceded to. The stipulation as to the free 
navigation of the Danube will probably cause but 
little difficulty. The main obstable to peace, which 
will probably be found insuperable, wil! be the 
third point, which looks to the dismantling of Se- 
bastopol, and the reduction of the Russian fleet in 
the Black Sea.——Sardinia has joined the alliance 
agaiust Russia, and is about to send an auxiliary 
force of 15,000 men to the seat of war. Russia 
has formally declared war against Sardinia.——It 
is now considered certain that the Emperor of 
France is about to set off in person for the scene 
of hostilities. Preparatory to this expedition large 
reinforcements are on the point of being sent to 
the French army. A pamphlet, purporting to be 
by a French General Officer, sharply criticising 
the conduct of the war and the character of the 
Emperor, has been published. It excited some 
attention at first, as it was supposed to be the pro- 
duction of Prince Napoleon. Its publication was 


suppressed in France, and it made its appearance 
in Belgium. 


THE EASTERN WAR. 

Vigorous and effective measures have been taken 
to alleviate the condition of the English forces be- 
fore Sebastopol. Abundant supplies of food and 
clothing are now provided: a railway has been 
pushed from Balaklava toward the lines, by which 
the exhausting labor of the troops has been much 
diminished. The sickness that has carried off such 
numbers is rapidly decreasing, and a general air of 
hope pervades the allied armies. But the Russian 
preparations for defense fully keep pace with those 
of the Allies for attack. Every assailable point in 
the fortifications has been strengthened by new 
works, which, according to the acknowledgment of 
the enemy, are admirably planned. They have 
even pushed forward their works in such a manner 
as seriously to threaten some important portions of 
the entrenchments of the Allies. On the 23d of 
February the French made an attack upon a new 
redoubt which the Russians had flung up the pre- 
vious night in a commanding position. The attack 
was unsuccessful, and involved a heavy loss on the 
part of the French. The Russians, up to the 12th 
of March, which is the date of the latest intelli- 
gence, remained in quiet possession of their new 
position. Large convoys are continually observed 
entering the city. It may be considered a matter 
of doubt whether the fortifications of Sebastopol 
are as seriously threatened by the works of the 
Allies, as these are by the Russian defenses. Every 
thing, however, seems to indicate tlfat it is the in- 
tention of the Allies to hazard a desperate assault 
upon the town at no very distant day. On the 
17th of February the Russians made an attack upon 
Eupatoria, where the Turks, under Omer Pacha, 
are entrenched. The attack was apparently made 
by way of reconnoisance, rather than with any 
serious ¢xpectations of success. After some 
hours’ fighting the Russians withdrew with con- 
siderable loss, but the Turks were unable to follow 
them. 





Chitar’s 


ISTORY, said Charles James Fox, occupies 
the second place in the court of Letters, Po- 
etry comes first; then history; and lastly oratory. 
If rarity constitute any test of excellence, history 
might contend for the first place. The world has 
produced many more perfect poems than perfect 
histories. Nor could it be otherwise. The great 
historian must be a poet as well, under penalty of 
failing in an essential requisite. He must be gifted 
with a poetic mind, or half that is great and noble 
in history will escape him: who but a poet could 
realize Joan of Arc? The poet, on the other hand, 
need not be an historian. Historic precision would 
only clog his rapid strains; even Homer is heavy 
when he furni¢hes lists of killed and wounded. 
Tariffs and telegraphs, patents and police, congres- 
sional debates and city charters, steam-plows and 
exports are beyond the reach of any poet except, 
perhaps, Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper. They are, 
however, strictly within the domain of history: es- 
sentials of it, in fact, not by any means to be over- 
looked. While Poetry can not invade this terri- 
tory, her own is shared with History. She can not 
claim an incident, a passion, a character, as exclu- 
sively her own. Hence, perhaps, a necessity for a 
rarer combination of qualities to form a great his- 
torian than a great poet. The true master af his- 
tory must command the glowing imagery of the 
bard with the close exactness of the statistician. 
He must be able to strike the lyre with Tyrteus, 
and calculate the product of a tariff with De Bow. 
When Freedom’s bands march to death or victory, 
his lines must ring with clarion sound; when Se - 
ator Smith moves to admit a new State, he must 
weigh the language of the Constitution with the 
nicety of a Supreme Court Judge. 

It is hardly necessary to add that these qualifi- 
cations are about as rare as some of those new ele- 
ments which, as Berzelius eloquently laments, the 
eye of man hath never seen in a pure state. Mr. 
Alison, in one of his essays, his mind reverting no 
doubt to his own able but prejudiced history, de- 
clares that the world has only produced fourteen 
historians, six ancients and eight moderns. It 
may be questioned whether the learned sheriff has 
not been too liberal to his fellow-craftsmen, Ex 
has not mentioned the ancients to whom he allots 
niches in the temple of Clio; but if the six were 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Thucydides, Livy, Sallust, 
and Tacitus, his sentence will hardly escape criti- 
cism. The single defect of the speeches these 
writers have uniformly put in the mouths of their 
heroes disqualifies them from holding the front rank 
among historians. All possessed undoubted merit. 
Herodotus was a lecturer, a sort of Greek Silk Buck- 
ingham or Thackeray, who romanced to a fearful de- 
gree; not by any means intending to tell the truth, 
but aiming solely at narrating a pleasant story to 
the refined and polished audience assembled to hear 
him. Livy was, in some respects, the counterpart 
of Herodotus, though he addressed readers, not hear- 
ers. It has only been within the last few years, 
since Niebuhr in fact, that we have known how 
much of Livy was novel, and how much history. 
Like Herodotus, he was a charming narrator; told 
a story almost as well as Alexandre Dumas; and 
wrote in a far more correct and elegant style than 
the amusing author of Monte Christo. One of the 
ablest of modern critics has styled Sallust’s per- 





Cable, 


formance a political pamphlet, written for the pur- 
pose of damning Catiline. It bears a strong re- 
semblance to something of the kind, and as such 
stands on a par with some of the writings of Jef- 
ferson, or the political essays of Hamilton, which, 
it is gravely to be feared, will only be known to 
antiquaries a few centuries hence. Xenophon kept 
a journal and published it: it is valuable as the 
only authentic record of an important military 
operation, written by a man of correct taste and 
unusual learning. His other works are meritorious 
but prosy. The two ancients who remain, Thu- 
eydides and Tacitus, are undoubtedly the best of 
the batch. The descriptions of the former, and the 
philosophical narrative of the latter, are still un- 
surpassed ; and, imperfectly as we can judge of so 
foreign a matter to us as the style of each, it ap- 
pears admirable and almost perfect. Tacitus will 
always be favorite reading with men of vigorous 
minds. But when the first rank as historians is 
claimed for either of them, there are other matters 
to be considered. In the first place, as we said, 
nothing can palliate the supposititious speeches. It 
may be true that the persons in whose mouths 
they are put did in reality make speeches of the 
same tenor on the occasions referred to; but we 
know quite enough of the age at which they lived 
to be perfectly certain that the speeches spoken 
were not the speeches recorded in the histories. 
They are a perversion of fact which nothing can 
wholly excuse. Passing over this fatal defect— 
which, strange to say, is common also to the best 
historian of our Revolution—we find, in the midst 
of the admiration elicited by their many excel- 
lences, a hankering after something that is want- 
ing in both. Neither has described to us the people 
of the day, or the manners of the age. Characters 
and particular events are done with an art which 
can never be surpassed. Both were gifted with 
wonderful dramatic skill. But Tacitus, having in- 
troduced us to a few groups of ambitious and repro- 
bate Romans, wholly omits the nation at large; 
and Thucydides had no hesitation in expressing 
too much contempt for the masses to be at the 
trouble to describe them. There is more of the 
real history of Greece and Rome to be learnt from 
Aristophanes and Plautus, than from either. 

Of the eight moderns classed as great historians 
by Mr. Alison, four are not designated by name. 
Which of the German writers are, meant, whether 
it was intended to admit Mr. Prescott or Mr. Ban- 
croft to the select historical octumvirate, we are 
left to conjecture. Roth of the latter are better 
entitled to the honor than Robertson, and as well 
as Hume, who, with Gibbon, are said to be En- 
gland’s representatives. The recent discovery of 
the papers of Charles the Fifth, has well-nigh kill- 
ed Dr. Robertson’s chances of immortality. Pos- 
terity will never forgive him for having been igno- 
rant of the best materials for his hero’s biography. 
Nor will the philosophy of his very valuable work, 
or the eminent merits of his other contributions to 
the historical fund rescue him from ultimate obliv- 
ion. Others have taken his principles (which, in- 
deed, he borrowed himself from Bacon and Machi- 
avel), and building on his superstructure, have 
carried them farther than he"dared; and yet, an- 
other class of writers, appropriating his generaliza- 
tions, have issued, so to say, new editions of them, 
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enlarged, corrected, and improved. His race is run. 
Hume has a better chance of enduring. There are 
parts of his history which approach very nearly to 
perfection. At times he is dull, at times disingen- 
uous; but he had the historical secret, and as a 
whole, considering its extent and its date, his work 
will stand a severer test than any we have men- 
tioned, All critics concur, however, in conced- 
ing the first place, among the historians of the old 
school, to Gibbon. Brilliancy of style, richness 
of color, dramatic skill, poetic fancy, business-like 
judgment, and extensive research, all are com- 
bined in the history of the ‘“ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.” One needs only to compare 
his work with that of Montesquieu—himself a 
giant intellect—on the same subject, to perceive 
how great he was, and how near he approaches to 
the model historian. Here again, however, we 
diseover, on the very surface, a blemish of most 
fatal hue. If truth be an essential of history, can 
a Christian public crown with laurel the insidious 
satirist of Christianity? A man may lie, says the 
dramatist, with a wink or a smile without opening 
his lips. However accurately facts are related by 
Gibbon, there can be no question of the falsity of 
a vast proportion of his innuendoes and inferences. 
The fourth great modern historian mentioned by 
Alison is Sismondi, who has written thirty vol- 
umes about the French, and sixteen about the 
Italian republics. In point of vigor, descriptive 
talent, extent of research and philosophical acu- 
men, Sismondi stands second to no one. In some 
respects he may be considered as the founder of 


modern history—the first man who really wrote 
histories of nations and not sketches of cliques. 
But threescore years and ten are a very short 


term to read histories in thirty volumes. The 
boldest mind recoils from such a task. The most 
infinite skill could hardly protect the reader from 
growing weary before the thirtieth volume is reach- 
ed. Sismondi tacitly owned the defect when he 
prepared abridgments of his work8; but, as was to 
be expected, the fire of the originals was not trans- 
ferred to the miniature copies, and it were better 
for his fame they had not been published. 
Without stopping to inquire whether Mr, Ali- 
son has done better justice to the historians he has 
omitted than to those he includes in his select list, 
or to discuss the very respectable claims of Vol- 
taire, Karamsin, and a whole host of Germans, we 
may say without fear that, whatever be the rank 
of other branches of letters, the art of writing his- 
tory is better understood and practiced at the pres- 
ent day than it ever was. Epic poetry may be 
defunct; men may decry Tennyson or Poe; the 
drama may have seen its best days; the mantle of 
Patrick Henry may be without a wearer ; all these 
evidences of intellectual decline may be manifest, 
but the superiority of modern historians over their 
predecessors is not less so. In one respect it could 
not be otherwise. Political science is fixed like 
chemistry ; each student makes a discovery which 
adds to the store, and thus the man who comes 
last of necessity excels all former workers in ex- 
tent of knowledge. But the progress of the mod- 
erns is not confined to this accumulation of pre- 
cedents and principles. It is as obvious in their 
manner as their matter; in their art as their ma- 
terials ; in their true appreciation of their duty as 
in the enlarged sphere of their judgment. Many 
valid excuses may be made for the ancients. Un- 


people nothing ; even well-meaning writers might 
faney they had described a nation when they had 
drawn a picture of a great man’s household. Most 
authors, indeed, either belonged to the favored class 
themselves, like Voltaire and Clarendon, and knew 
nothing beneath it; or they were parasites of that 
class, and wrote in payment of their board. The 
declaration of 1776 and the French revolution put 
an end to this régime, and reduced at a blow near- 
ly all antecedent French and English history to the 
rank of memoirs of reigning families, or records 
of military operations, 

It was not till after the fall of Napoleon that 
history revived in Europe. A new school of his- 
torical writers then made its appearance with Au- 
gustin Thierry, Guizot, Mignet, and Michelet at 
its head. The first of these astonished the literary 
world by asserting that among historians the first 
place was due to the author of Ivanhoe. He had 
struck the right chord. The revolution had de- 
molished the old palace style of history Common 
sense had done justice on Rollin and other bores. 
Sismondi, thoroughly imbued with the modern 
spirit, began the first real history of the French, 
In a short time the profound generalizations of 
Guizot, the eagle glance of Mignet, the philosophic 
reasonings of Michelet, prepared the world for an 
entirely new mode of historical thought. Napoleon 
had said, ‘“ Mankind is led by the imagination,” 
Thierry applied the truth to historical science, and 
the results were those splendid annals of the Nor- 
mans, which have earned for him immortal fame. 
Though the nature of his subject may deprive the 
author of as large an audience on this side the 
ocean as he commands on the European continent, 
the historical student in every land must acknowl- 
edge him master. The picture he has drawn of 
his own studies is enough to fire any imagination. 
“ By dint of devouring long folio pages,” says he, 
“‘to extract a word or a phrase from among a thou- 
sand, my eyes acquired a faculty which astonished 
me, and for which to this day I can not account. 
I read by intuition, so to speak; my eye fell at 
ence on the passage I was in search of. My whole 
vital energy seemed concentrated on one point. 
In the species of ecstasy in which I was plunged, 
while my hand turned over leaves and made notes, 
I was totally unconscious of surrounding events. 
People sat down or moved away from the table at 
which I wrought; the library officials and visitors 
came and went: I saw nothing, I heard nothing 
but the apparitions evoked by what I read. I can 
well recall the feeling. Never since that first period 
of study have I had so vivid a perception of the 
personages of my drama, of those men so different 
in race, in manners, in physiognomy, in destiny, 
who were marshaled before my fancy ; some chant 
ing to the Celtic harp the never-ending hymn of 
Arthur’s return, others dashing through the storm, 
as reckless of their own safety as the swan on the 
placid lake; some, in the intoxication of victory, 
heaping together the spoils of the vanquished, 
measuring the earth with a string to divide it, 
counting over and over again families like heads 
of cattle; others, again, stripped by defeat of all 
that life is precious for, sternly resigned tc see a 
stranger sit down a master at their own hearths, 
or frantic in despair, rushing to the woods to live, 
like the wolves, on rapine, murder, and independ- 
ence.” Alas! the very faculty to which he owed 
so much, and for which he could not account, was, 
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of her rights, revenged herself by condemning him 
to blindness. 

But he had completed his monument. Scores 
of disciples in France were fully prepared to con- 
tinue his work. Philosophic history had been 
awakenedin Germany. Leading minds in England 
were applauding the reform, and pronouncing the 
epitaph of past history. Even countrymen of Guic- 
ciardini and Davila, in the intellectual movement 
awakened by Alfieri and Monti, made fresh at- 
tempts to write one good historical work in Italian. 
Alison’s splendid performance almost excused the 
folly of Waterloo. In Thiers’ brilliant battle- 
pieces one almost forgets that Napoleon had tram- 
pled liberty under foot. Hallam’s stately annals 
are a fitting mausoleum for the rude, giant minds 
of the middle ages, As years roll on, the necessity 
of re-writing history becomes more apparent, Cor- 
tés first obtains justice in the glowing pages of 
Prescott. Bancroft sings the praises of the heroes 
of America in strains sometimes turgid, but always 
lofty and eloquent. Macaulay puts the finishing 
hand to a historical picture unrivaled in literature. 
In every land the first minds are intent upon re- 
producing the past in accordance with the formulas 
which Thierry deduced and Guizot elaborated, 

What ars those formulas? Facts, says Macaulay, 
who has accumulated more in his history than any 
other historian ever knew, facts are the dross of 
history. The sentence is only partially just. Un- 
doubtedly, the writer who abandons the living 
principle of history to dwell upon accidental and 
fortuitous events, fails in his mission. In this age 
above all others we require that the historian shall 
not delegate to us, his readers, the laborious duty 
of extracting the eSsence of history from its sub- 
stance. But this is a rare fault among first-class 
minds, A thorough blockhead may be conscious 
of his infirmity, and restrain himself; a man of 
talent will rarely lose an opportunity of haranguing, 
Every leading mind is overloaded with principles, 
which their author is dying to discharge. He is 
much more likely to moralize on Washington’s fly- 
ing into a passion than to leave us in darkness as 
to the secret agencies which produced the Stamp 
Act. If it were absolutely true that facts are the 
dross of history, nothing could be wiser than this 
course of proceeding. Unhappily, though averse 
to severe labor, few of us desire our beef-steak to 
be cut up into edible morsels by strange hands: a 
man must be dull indeed to require to be told that 
Arnold’s heart was bad when he sold his soul. 

A large proportion of the modern French school 
of historians—secking, doubtless, to guard against 
the national tendency toward generalization and 
philosophical analysis—have run into the opposite 
extreme, and flooded their pages with minute facts 
and sayings of their personages. By this plan 
vividness and reality are gained; but it is at the 
expense of unity, and not unfrequently of truth. 
Contemporaneous witnesses are by no means always 
the best judges even of facts. There is always a 
great deal in the evidence of the most conscientious 
person which must be set aside by a discriminating 
judge as the fruit of local bias, or unconscious pre- 
judice. Which of us to-day could write a review 
of the year that would answer for posterity? The 
class of French writers to which we have made 
allusion have fulfilled the office which the material- 
men toward the builder. They have 
carted the stuff to the edge of the foundation. 
Bricks, stones, mortar, sashes, doors, slates, every 
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thing is there; nothing is wanting but the hand 
of the workman to combine the whole. And as 
the builder’s skill is shown in the concealment of 
certain portions of his work in order to give due 
prominence and beauty to others, so the historian 
can not expect to attain his great end until each 
separate element is reduced to its proper propor- 
tions, fitted into its proper place, thrust conspicu- 
ously forward or prudently withdrawn to the back- 
ground, according to its relation to the main thread 
of the narrative. It may be very well in a biogra- 
phy of Father Jogues to discuss the tenets of the 
Jesuits; but in a history of the United States it is 
carrying admiration for the martyr a little too far 
to allow him to expound his views on the Jansenist 
question. 

Demosthenes summed up the science of oratory 
in one word—Delivery. The aim of history might 
in a similar manner be comprehended under the 
single word—Reality. We desire that the man 
who undertakes to describe past ages to us shall so 
order his materials that we shall see the people, 
stand on the spots, be present at the scenes he 
depicts. He must paint his heroes as Raphael 
painted his portraits. Not only must we have 
their face, figure, dress, air, in order to carry about 
with us in our mind a tangible likeness; we must 
have their mind as well, and their heart, sketched 
with a few broad lines, the fewer the better, for 
clearness’ sake. Places must be dealt with in like 
manner. Not the least of the faults of the old 
historians, is the carelessness with which they dealt 
with topography. In the hands of the artist, every 
stone may be gifted with a voice. What a world 
of historic information is contained in the old plans 
of the city of New York, with the King’s Farm and 
the Collect marked in clumsy old letters, and little 
blots all over three-fourths of Manhattan Island to 
signify trees! It is, we think, a grave fault in the 
best of our historians, that they have cared so lit- 
tle about sketching the local background of their 
pictures. It is hardly possible to realize sturdy 
Peter Stuyvesant shaking his staff in the face of 
his craven councilors, unless we can at the same 
time discern the gable-ends of the Dutch houses 
behind him, follow him into his old-fashioned par- 
lor, and listen to the tramp of his wooden leg on 
the sanded floor. In their anxiety to deal with 
topics of. a grander cast, too many writers have 
despised these details as too trivial for history; 
whence it comes, as Thierry said of English his- 
tory, that it is chiefly to be found in novels. 

Men are not all politicians or all soldiers. Asa 
general rule, these classes have never constituted 
more than a mere fraction of each civilized commu- 
nity. Yetuntil quite recently, history has exclusive- 
ly oceupied itself with their doings. According to 
the old plan, the historian of Mr. Pierce’s adminis- 
tration would give a full and particular account of 
the destruction of Greytown, and the Japan expedi- 
tion ; but of the wages paid to carpenters, and the 
style of living in Fifth Avenue, he would say no- 
thing. Yet how much more truly fitting materials 
for history the latter than the former! Mr. Mae- 
aulay stands out in bold contrast to his rivals in 
this respect. Compare him for instance with Lord 
Mahon, whose opportunities were as happy, whose 
industry as great, whose experience hardly less 
extensive; the latter, notwithstanding his numer- 
ous excellences, seems a mere clerk beside him. 
Macaulay had « difficult task to perform. Setting 
out with the resolute purpose of becoming the 
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historiographer of the great Whig party of En- 
gland, he was bound to shape his materials to suit 
his theory, to controvert the growing belief that 
the British Revolution of 1688 was a fraud. Al- 
most every historian who has set out with a similar 
partisan object in view, has achieved at best a 
powerful pamphlet ; failing altogether in producing 
a history. It was left for Macaulay to conceal his 
purpose with such exquisite skill that its discovery 
is an after-thought with the reader. While he 
reads, he is so irresistibly dragged along with the 
narrator, planted so firmly among the personages 
of the story, thinking, speaking, living, moving, 
even eating and drinking with them, that he had 
as soon suspected a daguerreotype of flattery as 
Macaulay of perversion of fact. This triumph of 
art is mainly due to the minute attention bestowed 
on details too often deemed trivial. In his grandest 
pictures, each figure, each shadow is finished with 
wonderful care; however bold the main outlines, 
no detail is blurred. Kings are there, and states- 
men, soldiers, and demagogues, conquests and Par- 
liamentary debates; but besides all this, which 
every other history contains, Macaulay presents 
the real nation—the people who had little or no- 
thing to do with government, laws, or wars—in 
quite as clear a light. He tells how parsons lived, 
how weavers pursued their calling; sketches an 
eating-house as vividly as a senate chamber; leads 
us into the homes of laborers with as iirm a tread 
as into the palace of the Stadtholder, This is true 
history. 

It is probable that, if ali the works that have 
been written about America were collected together, 
no private library could contain them. Each of 
the thirteen original States could fill a vast book- 
ease with the materials for its annals. Yet how 
few that can for a moment pretend to the title of 
history! Here a mass of undigested facts, there a 
flew of unsupported opinions; here a virulent party 
pamphlet, there an innocent record in the almanac 
style; a bit of history now and then flashing out 
of a heap of rubbish, just to show that the artist, 
not the subject, is wanting. We would speak re- 
spectfully of those great works of American history 
which represent the nation in the Congress of let- 
ters. Dull indeed must be the man who could fail 
to appreciate the admirable skill, the high poetic 
talent, the prodigious research of which some re- 
cent histories published in the United States bear 
evidence. But the more profound the sense of 
their high merits, the deeper conviction that better 
is yet to come. History is not oratory, nor yet 
philosophy. A man may be a profound thinker 
and an elegant, manly writer, without being any 
thing but an indifferent historian. It does not 
even follow that, because one can paint a historical 
scene with truth and vigor, a continuous history is 
therefore to be undertaken with confidence. Many 
a general can draw a perfect plan for a battle, who 
could not conduct a single campaign without ruin. 
The connection of events, the link of dullness which 
binds two interesting scenes together, is to the mere 
anecdotist a Bridge of Asses never to be crossed. 
It wil} not do to ignore it altogether, for it can not 

possibly be without influence on succeeding events ; 
nor can it be handled freely by any but a master 
of the craft without marring the interest of the 
rest. 

The modern historian enjoys advantages such as 
Tacitus and Gibbon never dreamed of. In the 


day is amassing will wholly relieve the future his- 
torian of the mechanical portion of his task, and 
will leave him nothing to care for but its artistic 
execution. It is not too much to say that if every 
book in the world were destroyed, and nothing of 
our present printed matter preserved but a file of 
a leading daily New York journal, a judicious mind 
might compile from it a perfectly full and accurate 
history of the present age. No such appalling dis- 
aster being within the range of possibility, to what 
perfection may we not expect history to be here- 
after carried? Fancy the task of the historian who 
shall sit down in the year 1955 to write the annals 
of the nineteenth century. Compare his surfeit 
over a dozen newspaper files with the fierce hunger 
for facts which gave Gibbon courage to complete 
his great work. Politics and religion; foreign af- 
fairs and domestic legislation ; commerce, industry, 
agriculture, labor, literature, the arts; social life, 
etiquette, tone of the public mind at various times, 
revolutions in taste, in dress, in manners; all lie 
open before him almost without research. A dozen 
daily daguerreotypes, taken by different artists and 
from different points of view, would not transmit a 
more faithful likeness of an individual than the 
press does of the world. It will be as easy a hun- 
dred years hence to describe the way in which shoe- 
makers lived at the present day, what they got for 
their shoes, how they enjoyed themselves, and what 
their opinions were, as it is for us to sketch the his- 
tory of the Bonaparte family. Error will be will- 
ful, if it exist at all; with so much light, nothing 
short of closing the eyelids could produce dimness 
of vision, The cosmopolitan tendency of modern 
times will obviously go a long way toward effacing 
national prejudices, and bringing the institutions 
of each country nearer a common standard ; an ar- 
rangement pregnant, for the historian, with rich 
materials of philosophic comparison. Nor is there 
any serious reason to apprehend that the future 
historian will be likely to fall below former writers 
in point of artistic skill. There can be no question 
that the historical science is progressive in every 
branch; that Tacitus excelled Thucydides, Hume 
Tacitus, Mignet Hume, Macaulay Mignet; and it 
is quite reasonable to suppose that the future his- 
torian on whom shall devolve the duty of painting 
New York in the nineteenth century, will surpass 
Macaulay, as well in the arrangement and coloring 
as in the extent of his materials. 

The older we grow the more doubtful it appears 

whether, if we all of us had a doctor like Don 

Quixote’s to drag half our old books into the yard 

and make a bonfire of them, the catastrophe would 

be a loss or a gain. 


> ’ . 
Chitar’s Easy Chair. 

ITH May-day comes moving in the city, and 

plans for moving out of the city. Not more 
sure are the winds of March than the confusion of 
May-day ; and all the old, time-hallowed associa- 
tions with the season are utterly routed and de- 
stroyed. In our quiet Chair we sit and survey the 
tumult, and can only see in it the typical day of 
the year for America and Americans. We have 
nothing old, and it seems that we are determined 
never to have any thing old. We pull down our 
barns and build greater, when the old are quite 
sufficient for the purpose, and were gradually get- 





United States especially, the materials that each 
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magic touch of romance. Time is the alchemist 
that slowly changes the heavy coarse stones into a 
poetic material more precious than gold. 

But we do not think so. 

The same restlessness that constantly changes 
the house also invades the interior, and the visitor 
longs to see a sofa which is not in the last mode, 
and a table that has not just arrived from Paris, 
and a carpet and curtains which are not of the new- 
est pattern. It occurs to some respectable citizen 
that he must have a bay-window to illuminate his 
dining-room. Bay-windows instantly become an 
epidemic. All the houses in the street are in- 
fected, and burst out into bay-windows. The 
whole city is eruptive in the same way. The sub- 
tle virus penetrates the country. The rural dis- 
tricts catch the contagion, and in all sequestered 
and romantic places the houses are seized with the 
affection, and bay-windows appear at every possi- 
ble point. 

But how much charm there is in fitness! Grand- 
mama Doldrum was a quaint, respectable, dignified, 
and agreeable old lady, while she woze her gray hair 
and the costume which harmonized with them. But 
when she came out one morning in a cluster of chest- 
nut curls, anda cap all arch and afloat with brilliant 
ribbons, we children were ready to forswear all re- 
lationship with Grandmother Doldrum. Now this 
fitness is just as beautiful in houses, and their ar- 
rangements and furnishings, as it is in people and 
the proprieties of dress. Suppose you should sud- 
denly come in to see us—suppose either of the cor- 
respondents whose letters we sometimes publish 
should enter our room, and you or they should find 
us in patent leather boots and a foppish cravat tie, 
and carefully-considered trowsers, with a coat short 
in the waist, and with large flowing sleeves, care- 
fully displaying emerald wrist-buttons, instead of 
the loose garments, a trifle seedy, and the capa- 
cious shoes, with strings, and the rumpled white 
cravat, which properly become our years, and 
which we always wear—you would justly say to 
yourselves, ‘‘ What an absurd and fantastic old 
Easy Chair, aping youth!” 

For our own part,we love the great leather chair in 
which Grandfather Doldrum sat, and the little oval 
screen which, in the long-vanished years when there 
were roses upon Grandmother Doldrum’s cheeks, 
protected them from the fire. We like the Doldrum 
sideboard, the Doldrum china, and glass, and sil- 
ver. They are quaint, indeed; but, for that very 
reason, they are full of tender and pleasing associ- 
ations. 

Aunt Jane Doldrum, when she was a belle of 
twenty, married her present husband, and they 
move, every few years, on the first of May. My 
aunt, Mrs. Jane Doldrum Ruggs, is toward seventy, 
and if you should call at her house this morning, 
you would swear (or affirm) that she came home, a 
bride, yesterday. Every thing is new, and new in 
the last mode. The window curtains, and the fur- 
niture, and the carpets, and the clocks, and gas- 
fixtures, are fearfully new. Aunt Ruggs’s house 
has as much interest as an upholsterer’s wareroom, 
and not a bit more. It is only the wareroom moved 
up-town. 

But if, when we went to take our Sunday’s tea 
with Aunt Jane, we could see something that re- 
called the days when she was young—when 
Bleecker Street was out of town—when a brook 
ran through Canal Street, and pretty maids spread 
clothes to dry in the fields where now Broome 


Street roars and rattles—how like an old picture, 
or song, or pleasant chapter from history, would 
our Sunday tea-drinkings be, But as it is, we 
are afraid of dropping tea upon the table, and pre- 
serves upon the new satin-damask sofa, and we sit 
very carefully lest the delicate chair should give 
way beneath us; and all is so elegant, and rich, 
and splendid, and dismal, in Aunt Jane’s drawing- 
rooms, that positively old Mum Phillis’s parlor, 
down in Avenue B, is pleasanter. 

This dreary propriety and chilly splendor are 
all part of the restlessness that begets such a cus- 
tom as May-day moving. We are not content 
with the old home nor the old furniture; and yet 
it would be worth while to remember that while 
we cling to the old things endeared by association, 
we also so far cling to the youth with which they 
were contemporary. Aunt Jane’s new furniture 
only makes her old age more evident; and as she 
sits and gazes at it, it suggests to her only the up- 
holsterer’s and the cabinet-maker’s skill ; ‘while, if 
her eye could rest upon the chair where the friends 
sat who will come no more, or upon the table where 
her father bent in writing, or the side-board where 
his wine sparkled, she would feel truly at home. 
Even the sadness of such associations and remem- 
brances would be sweeter than the consciousness 
that she could not tell her sofa from her neighbor's, 
nor know that she was in her own house except from 
the audible snore of Uncle Ruggs, who has fallen 
asleep with his head upon the sumptuous back of 
the handsomest lounge. Poor Aunt Doldrum 
Ruggs is dreadfully distressed, for if he turns his 
head there will be an eternal memorial of the move- 
ment upon the soiled back of the lounge. 

Think of these things, gentle friends, aunts and 
uncles of every name, when you move on the first 
of May, and repair the old table and the old bureau 
rather than buy a new. 





Bor when May-day is over, and June days come, 
and the summer solstice reminds us all of the sea, 
and the Tropics be upon us, then where shall we 
go, whither shall we flee ? 

A distinguished diplomatic friend of this Easy 
Chair, whose friend, Mr. J. Smythe, Jr., has occa- 
sionally made our pages the medium of his com- 
munications to the public, the Spanish Embassador, 
in fact, Don Fandango Bobtail, informs us that he 
means to devote the summer to the watering-places, 
at which resorts, he contends, American society is 
best studied, and will sometimes send us a line of 
his experiences there. 

To say the truth, this “study of Society” has 
been of late a good deal overdone. All the literary 
youths about town have fired their little squibs 
through newspaper columns or magazines, and no- 
thing has been more ruthlessly satirized and scold- 
ed than the mysterious existence or institution 
ealled “‘ Society.” The Home Journal, indeed, the 
laureate and organ of that mystic power, has bran- 
dished its cudgels valiantly in defense of the ways 
and means of “ Society,” and weekly parades the 
treasures of wit, experience, and ‘sagacity it has 
discovered within that much-abused circle. They 
who doubt the existence of such treasures, have 
but to look at the proof and be confounded. For 
ourselves, who only occasionally let fly a shot at 
the great and awful enemy, there is consolation in 
the faith that society will survive these assaults; 
and we can not but indulge the private belief that 





it will benefit by them. The bee that stings also 
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makes the honey. As certain follies and extrava- 
gances become notorious and stigmatized under 
some fictitious name, the irresistible fear of ridicule 
will persuade all sensible men and women to avoid 
any exposure to the chance of receiving such a 
name. 

When the terrible portrait is drawn, they will 
shrink as Addison shrank from Pope’s splendid 
satire, and they will not have the comfort of his 
closing assurance : 

“ Who would not smile if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he?” 

We have, with some curiosity, asked Don Bob 
about the effect of this incessant fire of criticism 
upon its victim. He smiles diplomatically, and 
says, with a shrug, that the world is too old to re- 
form, and that nobody enjoys the blow more than 
those who are hit. He declares he doesn’t see 
that women dress or dance any less extravagantly 
or that the men are wittier, for all the fine things 
that havé been said. 

** Society is the same all the world over, my dear 
old Easy Chair,” says Don Bob, “and has always 
been about the same, so far as I can perceive. 
People dress, and dance, and make love, and marry 
for money, and drive a neat turn-out, and squander, 
and swindle, and smile, in the earliest romances as 
they do in Mrs. Gore’s and Mr. James’s latest. 
Do you suppose Ivanhoe really loved Rowena bet- 
ter than Rebecca, or did he refrain from offering 
himself to Rebecca because she was of the despised 
race, and Mrs. Front-de-Beeuf and the rest of the 


Grundy family of the period would have made such 


a dreadful rout about it? You may believe that 
he didn’t marry Rowena because it was a good 
match; but I shall live and die in the faith that 
old Ivanhoe, in the musty centuries of romance and 
tradition, did just what young Thomas Noddy, in 
the next street, did. They both wanted to marry 
well; to please the family ; to have yellow linings 
to the carriage, and a well-set table, and plenty of 
servants. They wanted to shut the mouth of the 
gossiping old world, and go gently down to oblivion 
in the last fashion. Mr. and Mrs. Noddy willlaugh 
over the ‘Potiphar Papers’ or the ‘Fudge Do- 
ings’ a great deal more merrily than the sardonic 
cousin in the country, who rails at the city she is 
longing to live in, and preaches long sermons upon 
the sinfulness of fashions which she would obse- 
quiously follow if she could. 

“ And when any gentleman takes up his pen and 
says in print just what I am saying to you, he is 
abused as if he had picked everybody’s pocket. 
However, my dear Easy Chair, I don’t believe Mr. 
Thackeray, for instance, will see any less clearly 
the, melancholy absurdities of social life because 
people clamor that society is not all so corrupt; and 
I have great faith in the fact that he will continue 
to serve them up, not for our smiles and self-grat- 
ulation only, but our very earnest and serious re- 
proval. 

“Whether he and the rest of them are going to 
do any good by their brilliant and incessant thrusts, 
I do not know. But the year 2855 will, I sincere- 
ly believe, find our remote posterity all laying out 
in May where they shall pass the summer; still 
dancing and flirting and marrying, making money 
and breaking hearts, doing good and doing ill, while 
sly and sagacious observers go gravely about, and 
occasionally make a study from life, and exasper- 
ate a few of the subjects. 

“But whatever they do in the May of 2855, 





in this May we ought to consider where to 

We asked Don Bob where he intended to go. 

“My learned friend, I can not precisely say; 
I should like to see Niagara again, also Sharon, 
Saratoga, Nahant, and Newport. The Virginia 
Springs I hear well mentioned ; nay, Cordelia her- 
self told me she was going there. Then Cape May 
has charms; for it may be said of Baltimore and 
its belles, as was said by the English poet Brown- 
ing— 

. * Where I find her not, beauties vanish: 

Whither I follow her, beauties flee ; 
so wherever I find Baltimore summering, there I 
shall rest and bask in beauty. 

“* But I hear of a great rally to be made at Na- 
hant. Boston goes to that rock to breathe the 
breezes from Cape Cod. They are Puritan breezes, 
I think. They have a rough edge, and come 
shrouded in sharp eastern fogs. I have thought 
sometimes of that bleak December landing of the 
Pilgrims, when, even on summer days, I have felt 
the wind sifting through to my very marrow. But 
Nahant is a lovely spot, and many a treasure of 
memory is labeled with its name, and the Hotel, 
my Easy Chair, is unsurpassed. The traveler is 
well-housed at Niagara in the Cataract, and at Sa- 
ratoga in the United States; but not at the Falls 
nor the Springs is he more comfortably lodged 
and sumptuously served than at the Nahant Hotel. 
It is new, you understand. It is no longer the old 
house, where, if you have ever been, you have 
vowed vows never to go again. But if you have 
tasted the hospitalities of the Tremont and the 
Revere in Boston, then you have had a foretaste 
of the Nahant Hotel. It is a gentleman’s house; 
and, if you have undergone Newport hotels, you 
will understand distinctly what I mean. 

“There are other magnets on that promontory, 
of which I can not whisper even to a discreet Easy 
Chair. If you gc there, as I sincerely advise you 
to do, you will find them; you will know that they 
are there by your inability to get away; you will 
know that you have been there by the rosy light 
that will linger in remembrance about your Na- 
hant hours. 

‘* Positively,” said Don Bob, ‘here is a tear!” 

Newport, we learn, will be more thronged than 
ever. We do not wonder. There is a magic in 
the air that allures like the singing of syrens. But 
why should there not be a tolerable hotel in New- 
port? There was a long and careful sketch of 
Newport life and history in our August number of 
last year; but there was nothing truer in the paper 
than its opening remarks upon Newport hotels. 
We understand that a Newport journal, noted for 
its sagacity and independence, discovered that the 
article was written by an unfortunate wight who, 
having no means to pay his bills at the hotels, 
compromised the matter by abusing them. It is 
good logic; and, if fiat journal insists upon it, we 
suppose it must be considered true. Now we dis- 
tinctly desire our correspondents to pay their bills : 
or, in case they can not perform such a task, we 
beg them not to malign their creditors. 

In this case, however, our own experience only 
confirms that of our August contributor ; and if the 
journal insists (which we are sure it will not), we 
will produce our bills receipted. There is not a 
good hotel in Newport; a clean and comfortable 
house, we mean, like that at Nahant, and the oth- 
ers we have mentioned. And yet Newport is the 








great watering-place of the country. If it is im- 
possible for so short a season to support a good 
house, how is it supported at Nahant ? and how much 
prolonged the season would be, if we, unhappy 
visitors, who would gladly see September and Oc- 
tober by the sea, only had some proper place to 
inhabit! We humbly suggest that a good hotel 
upon the Cliff, well-organized and well-kept, would 
draw the permanent summer population as well as 
the transitory visitors. And we say this, with all 
deference in proper quarters, not because our purse, 
but our stomach, gave out. Nowhere in the world 
is there a watering-place of finer facilities than 
Newport. Nowhere in the world ought they to 
be so carefully improved. 


Mr. N. P. Wruxts, when he was in England, 
and soon after beginning his literary career, wrote 
home letters about foreign life and society, for which 
he was as well abused as any author we remember. 
It is generally understood that he was cast out of 
English good opinion altogether. But it happens 
that we owe probably more to Mr, Willis than to 
any other American traveler, that gossipy knowl- 
edge of literary and fashionable society which 
we now enjoy. We do not judge the extent of 
his acquaintance, but he certainly was on good 
terms at Gore House, the London residence of 
Lady Blessington, and there he met many of 
the celebrities of whom he so freely and gayly 
discoursed. 

Mr. Willis fell upon the palmy days of Lady 
Blessington. Her name at that time was men- 
tioned rather under the breath, and her carriage 
‘was not seen at the Queen’s Drawing-rooms. She 
was unpleasantly talked about. Yes; but so was 
Lady Flora Hastings a little later. Lady Flora 
died of the scandal, but Lady Blessington, though 
seandalized, survived. She was unpleasantly talk- 
ed about, but all the noted men in London throng- 
ed her rooms; and Gore House succeeded Holland 
House. 

The subject of the unpleasant talk, in connection 
with Lady Blessington, was Count D’Orsay, the 
husband of Lady Blessington's daughter, the fam- 
ous dandy, painter, poet, sculptor, horse-jockey, 
and critic. D’Orsay was probably the best Alci- 
biades that modern European society has seen. 
And none of the many good stories told of him 
surpasses in characteristic interest that related by 
the painter Haydon in his Autobiography. The 
artist was starving, and half broken-hearted before 
his picture—gloom without and despair within— 
when suddenly D’Orsay enters, like a sunbeam, 
exquisitely dressed, the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form, surveys the canvas for a moment, 
descries the difficulty, and seizing the pallet from 
the painter, takes the brush in his delicately kidd- 
ed hand, and gives the necessary stroke; then 
smiles, bows, and skips into his cab. It is a true 
bit of Vivian Grey in real life. And Disraeli, too 
shrewd to lose so fine a subject, made D’Orsay the 
Count Mirabel of his “Henrietta Temple,” and 
dedicated the book to D’Orsay by name. 

That virtuous body, London society, of which 
the Newcomes is the most subtle and masterly 
picture and analysis, was never weary of whisper- 
ing about this Alcibiades and his Aspasia. Lady 
Blessington went about “under a cloud,” as it is 
poetically rendered. She and the Count crossed 
to Paris, when the welcome guest of Gore House 
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Paris during the first years of the new Napoleonic 
régime. 

The gossip about her has been recently revived 
by the publication of her correspondence, edited by 
Dr. Madden; and much the most important cir- 
cumstance of the revival is the letter of Walter 
Savage Landor, addressed to the London Athe- 
neum. The stalwart veteran; the polished and 
profound author, who knows that if his readers 
are not many, they are all enthusiasts and friends ; 
whose sympathies are always upon the right side, 
and who is sure to say a strong word for those 
whose liberal thoughts or noble actions have re- 
pelled sympathy, has now thrown a flower upon 
the grave of the wife of an early friend, and a 
hostess whose house and heart were always open 
to him. 

We allude to this letter because it is so fine a 
protest against the eager and withering gossip 
which is so often a hundred-fold worse than what 
it condemns. If she has any warm friends living, 
surely they will cherish this letter as her best 
epitaph. 

Christian reader, what do we do, you and this 
old Easy Chair, when a fellow-sinner sins? Of 
course we hurry to see who will cast the first stone, 
and hit hardest. And that is the tone, and the 
preaching, and the practice of Christian society. 
Now what said the Master about casting the first 
stone? what canons did he lay down about that 
proceeding? We honor this letter of old Walter 
Savage Landor—a man who ha: held his heart 
firm and true for more than seventy years—be- 
cause it inculcates the simple and reasonable doc- 
trine taught in the case of the Syrian womaa. 
The applicability of the rule is not altered because 
it is an English woman. 
| Landor tells the story of his introduction and 
subsequent acquaintance. “ Her parties contained 
more of remarkable personages {han were ever as- 
sembled in any other house, excepting, perhaps, 
Madame de Staél. In the month of the Coro- 
nation more men, illustrious in rank, in genius, 
and in science, met at Gore House, either at din- 
ner or after, than ever were assembled in any pal- 
ace. Enough has been said vitupatory about the 
mistress of that mansion. I disbelieve in the tales 
of her last friendship (D’Orsay) ; an earlier one af- 
fords more cause for admiration than censure.” 

He then relates her attachment to “‘a very hand- 
some man,” who had ruined himself by gaming, 
and had fled the country. She resolved to follow; 
and Lord Blessington, who was then in leve with 
her, did not make a proposal that she should mar- 
ry him, but that he should pay “a thousand pound 
or two” to bring back her lover. It was impossi- 
ble. The lover wrote that he should never return, 
and begged not to mar her future. Then Lord 
Blessington came forward. Lady Blessington, un- 
til the death of the exile, sent him a hundred 
pounds quarterly. ‘ Virtuous ladies!” concludes 
Landor, “instead of censuring her faults, attempt 
to imitate her virtues. Believe that, if any excess 
may be run into, the excess of tenderness is quite 
as pardonable as that of malignity and rancor.” 


Tue Spring opens no pleasanter doors than those 
of the National Academy of Design, whose exhi- 
bition this year was in the rooms lately occupied 
by the Disseldorf Gallery. In the midst of Amer- 
ican life, which allows so little leisure, and which 
has no class of cultivated loungers, the jeunesse 
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dorée of foreign capitals, it is interesting to mark 
what effect and influence these annual collections 
of paintings have upon the public mind. 

The catalogue of this year’s exhibition opens 
with a hilarious account of the condition and pros- 
pects of the Academy. It tells us of the extremely 
favorable state of health in which the institution 
finds itself, and states that it never held a higher 
place in the public interest. Copious allusions are 
also made to the admirable organization of the 
Academy. We hear of lectures, schools, collec- 
tions, ete., to a degree that will surely make glad 
the hearts of lonely young aspirants secluded in re- 
mote districts, and hampered by poverty; and which 
illuminates our minds to a glow, in respect of the 
love of art, and sympathy with its pursuit, which, 
it appears, has struck such deep root in our metro- 
politan, if not our national, character. 

For the present, indeed, the lonely young aspi- 
rants need not sell their clothes to raise money to 
enable them to reach the favored region where the 
Academy proffers lectures, lessons, and apparatus 
so freely. For the present these things have gone 
into abeyance. Like shop-windows which, for the 
last month, have blazed with the notice that “on 
the first of May, this store will open with an illim- 
itable stock of soap-bubbles and tobacco-smoke,” 
so the Academy catalogue announces that on the 
first convenient opportunity, lectures, lessons, and 
appliances will be afforded to an eager public. 

However, we do not intend to follow this scent, 
But why did so grave and discreet a body as the 
Academy adorn itself for its festival with such 
grotesque rhetoric as the preface to its annual list 
of pictures? There was no especial occasion to say 
any thing; and if such occasion had existed, surely 
the Academy should have put forth a well-consid- 
ered and comprehensive statement of its condition 
and prospects. The effect of such a performance is 
immediately to challenge attention to its existence, 
and searching investigation into its operation. The 
great question of the utility of Academies is at once 
vexed, and there may be hard knocks given, and 
hard feelings engendered, before the question is 
answered, 

We presume the facts of the case te be simply 
these: That the Academy is an amiable institution, 
which, with very limited means, and no public 
sympathy, has been endeavoring to teach the ru- 
diments of art, and to cherish an esprit de corps 
among artists. It has had, we believe, no profes- 
sors, nor any courses of lectures, and it has cer- 
tainly been very poor. It was about four years 
since that a short course of popular miscellaneous 
lectures upon subjects connected with art, was de- 
livered for the benefit of the Academy, and the at- 
tendance upon those lectures showed a not very 
extensive enthusiasm in the general subject. A 
year or two later each of the artists of the city 
contributed a work for sale for the benefit of the 
Academy; and, as we a nearly two thousand 
dollars were realized from the sale. Meanwhile 
the Academie performances as such, the teaching 
by various means, was extremely limited, if not 
altogether suspended; and now that they have 
come to a full stop, we have this cheerful preface 
assuring us that affairs were never more flourishing. 

Now we sincerely hope they are, because all 
Americans who love liberal studies must desire 
the prosperity of an institution intended to ad- 
vance them. And we do not find the same objec- 
tions to this Academy as to those of Europe. 





fact is unquestionable, we presume, that in E. “urope 
the academies have either occasioned the decline 
of art, or have been contemporary with it. Prob. 
ably the latter is the true statement, for no academy 

would have ruined Raphael, as none, certainly, 

would have made Michel Angelo. So fatally true is 
this statement, that every man who concerns him- 
self at all with such interests knows that the word 
Academic, as applied to works of art, means a con- 
ventional and unreal character—means every thing, 
in fact, but vital excellence. It signifies the per- 
fection of what can be taught, and the sad tendency 
of the institution is to value talent more than 
genius. 

But an academy with us has not commanded, 
ana never will command, that kind of influence 
and patronage which in other countries has made 
it inimical to the best interests of art. Our differ- 
ent social organization would always paralyze that 
tendency. With us an academy must always be, 
what the present aims to be, a college of art; and 
properly managed it would no more prevent a 
man’s becoming a great artist than a well-managed 
university would prevent his becoming a great poet. 
Genius needs training even more than ‘alent, be- 
cause it is more dogmatic and erratic. Feeling is 
not enough for the artist. As was once well said 
to this old Easy Chair, the artist must be nine 
parts mechanic to one part poet. Just as in food, 
the saccharine element, which is the nourishing 
quality, must be in greatly less proportion than 
the unnourishing fibre. 

We glance only at these considerations. They 
are inevitably suggested by the extraordinary 
preface of the catalogue. By that preface the 
Academy has committed itself. It has made im- 
plied promises. It proposes to do something on a 
greater scale than heretofore. Let us hope that 
over the exhibitions of future years no Nemesis will 
shake this year’s catalogue. With each twelve- 
month we shall repair to the halls with more 
exigenteyes. ‘‘ Show the fruits of that fine prom- 
ise! Where are the better pictures? Where is 
the profounder interest in art? Where are the 
professors and their lectures, the teachers and their 
lessons, the collections and their capable expound- 
ers?” It will not do to assure us every year that 
things are better. We are too much and sincerely 
interested in the condition and progress of artistic 
studies to be stopped with hilarious prefaces and 
cheerful assurances of plethora. We like the 
Academy, we think with pleasure of that band of 
artists in the midst of the universal whirl, who 
are quietly holding fast to the pursuit of beauty. 
And so jealous are we of their position and dignity 
that we shrink from seeing any false or foolish 
step, any hasty or unnecessary statement, any 
thing, in short, which will give envy a chance to 
sneer, or skepticism the excuse of a smile. 

And in this connection we must take leave to 
remind the loungers about our Chair, that in the 
Crayon, a weekly journal published in New York, 
they have as sincere, intelligent, and agreeable a 
record of the contemporary state of art, and criti- 
eism upon its performances, as there is in the 
world. It is a paper pleasant to the eye, and 
satisfactory to the mind, and when the lounger 
considers that there is no more difficult thing to 
do well than to conduct an esthetic journal, it is 
the highest praise to say that this is well done. 
Let the Academy be managed as well for an acad- 
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of art, and its prosperity will speak for itself, and 
can dispense with hilarious prefaces. 

We have tarried a long time at the door, but we 
mean to enter and take a glance at the pictures. 

And who is Mr. Darby who has two charming 
pictures, and seemed to be the new excellence of 
the exhibition? His small cabinet portrait was 
thoughtful and conscientious, and his “ heads” were 
a pair of faces so full of character, so tenderly 
treated, and so sweetly conceived, that we are sure 
many who saw them asked the question we ask, 
Who is Mr. Darby? Such works are not the re- 
sult of accident, and we shall undoubtedly hear 
more of him. ‘ He has a future,” as the French 
delicately express so much more than is said. 

Mr. Baker’s portraits were delicious, especially 
that of the lady with the rose-bud end the evanes- 
cent loveliness so charmingly caught and fixed 
forever. The reality of this portrait, its entire 
want of exaggeration, its pure humanity, detain 
the memory now, as it did the eye then. This 
artist has a fresh, sweet . rity of color, and 
honest reverence for nature, which have already 
given him rank with the best of our portrait 
painters. 

Mr. Elliott is our Ziteralist, not that he imitates 
so faithfully every detail, for he is very slovenly 
in the details and accessories of his portraits. But 
he gives the literal, not the poetic man. Itis Mr. 


Richard Roe, the lawyer, or Adolphus Gunnybags, 
Esq., the merchant, or Mrs. Mere, mother of six 
children, that he gives us; and no friend of the 
family, however long he may have been absent in 
India, could fail to recognize it. 


But it is only 
the lawyer and the merchant, and not the man. 
It is literally correct. It has a daguerreotype 
exactitude of form and color; but there is some- 
thing more in every man than appears in Mr, 
Elliott’s portrait of him, however unmistakable a 
likeness and well-painted a picture it may be. 

Mr. Hicks’s full-length portrait had beautiful 
and vigorous parts. Thelightwasadmirable. It 
was real daylight ; and the drapery was well-man- 
aged and accurately imitated, and the general 
composition was attractive. But the head lacked 
the elaborate finish of some of the accessories, and 
the eye consequently lingered too long upone the 
brilliant damasks and handsome carpet. For this 
reason there was a want of unity in the work, and 
it pleased, altogether, less than the two oil-portraits 
of Lucretia Mott and Gulian C. Verplanck, and the 
crayon head of Parke Godwin. In the first there 
was beautiful modeling and coloring. Perhaps 
the face of Mrs. Mott was too spotty; but they 
were as good portraits as we have seen irom Mr, 
Hicks, and that is saying very much. 

Mr. Gray had but one head. It was a half- 
length portrait of a child, and presented a most 
extraordinary aspect of nature in the landscape 
background ; but the sunny hair of the girl, and 
the youthful grace of the figure made the picture 
charming. 

Mr. Huntington evidently reposed upon his lau- 
rels this year. The Boadicean Magdalen was un- 
interesting. 

Mr. Durand, the President, was as good as usual, 
and in precisely the same way. His large wood- 
study was accurate and conscientious; and upon 
his smaller canvases the same tranquil cows grazed 
upon the same tranquil pastures, and the same 
placid stream purled along the same placid land- 
scape, that we remember fer maay years. It isa 





calm pastoral that Mr. Durand paints, and it is al- 
ways very lovely. His qualities are easily per- 
ceived, but they are not easily acquired. He is 
mannered, and from year to year monotonous; 
but that seems to be the inevitable condition of 
human performance. There is no perceptible change 
from year to year; but it would be a hopeless task 
to quarrel with what is good because it is not al- 
ways becoming better. it ought tobe? True: but 
good performance is no less good because it is not 
better, and in art of every kind, unless there be 
great genius, the limit of individual excellence is 
soon reached. 

Mr. Church exhibited several very elaborate and 
striking compositions of South American scenery. 
They were glowing, and careful, and very com- 
plete. The light and clouds were often extremely 
fine, and the sense of lush, tropical luxuriance was 
very perfectly conveyed. They were universally 
admired. But is it not rather Church than Nature 
that we saw in those paintings ? 

Mr. Kensett had only one considerable work. It 
was less striking than Mr. Church’s, but it was no 
less truthful and satisfactory. Mr. Kensett’s con- 
science holds his pencil. He seems to have felt 
every hue in his picture. There is no sacrifice to 
effect; there is no trick of any kind, but the simple 
and transparent breadth of Nature is every where 
visible. His pictures are monotonous and cool in 
the general impression; but it is because what he 
can evidently do best, he as evidently does most 
naturally, and he will not proceed faster upon his 
canvas than he does in his observation of nature 
and mastery of the means to express it. Mr. Ken- 
sett’s pictures have a reality as well as an actuality. 

Mr. Cropsey had a “‘ Mount Washington,” which 
it was a pleasure to study. The old faults of cut- 
up foreground disfigured it, and it was rather too 
evidently an effect of pigments. But the vigor of 
the handling, and the close study, the clear and 
lovely sky, and the bold cloud-forms—his favorite 
cumuli, but a little too pointed and pinnacled for 
cumuli—merited the greatest praise. Mr. Cropsey 
is still constantly increasing his scope, and im- 
proves, even to the eye of the uninitiated, yearly. 

Mr. Casilear had, as he has had for two or three 
years, some of the tenderest and truest bits of land- 
scape in the exhibition. They have a modesty, 
and a fresh, absolute excellence, which are refresh- 
ing. There are no sudden dashes to catch applause 
unawares, but they are carefully considered, and 
executed with exquisite grace. They are full of 
the enthusiasm of the true artist. We hope, next 
year, to meet Mr. Casilear upon a larger canvas. 

Mr. Hall had some of his brilliant bits of color ; 
Mr. Cafferty one fine head at least; Mr. Gifford 
hazy landscapes, not powerful, but full of sweet 
feeling ; Mr. Hubbard his golden gleam of summer ; 
Mr. Colman a study of great promise, as also Mr. 
Hart. We ¢an not do justice to them here, but 
we can record our admiration. 

Mr. Staigg’s miniatures were exquisite. No son 
or grandson, no daughter or granddanghter need 
mourn any longer that they are not contemporary 
with Malbone—Mr. Staigg’s miniatures are not 
less beautiful in their kind. Mr. Samuel Lau- 
rence’s heads of Bancroft and Willis were masterly 
sketches of character. There was a sketch by Mr. 
Ruskin which was dreadful ; and a careful and elab- 
orate crayon drawing by Mr. Darley which was one 
of the finest things upon the walls, for its variety, 
character, and superb handling. 
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The exhibition was smaller, but not otherwise 
inferior to that of other years. It is not from year 
to year, but from comparison after certain intervals, 
that the progress of art in this country can be per- 
ceived. Compare the exhibition of ’45 with that 
of ’55, and then say if we are not advancing. 

And now this prosing old Easy Chair has one 
suggestion tomake. The Academy has sixty thou- 
sand dollars, derived from the sale of the old build- 
ing. That sum ought to be so invested that the 
interest is about four thousand dollars, Now sixty 
thousand dollars will not build nor buy proper ac- 
commodations for the Academy, not to say any 
thing of supporting its schools, etc. But four 
thousand dollars, with the proceeds of the exhibi- 
tion, will amply cover the expense of hiring an 
exhibition-room for two or three months-—a room 
for the collection and library, and teachers to di- 
rect the studies of beginners. A poor institution, 
like the Academy, has no right to dine or sup 
sumptuously, nor to build a great and useless tem- 
ple. But it has plenty of means and men to ac- 
complish the avowed objects of its organization ; 
and its exceedingly hilarious preface to the last 
catalogue has opened all our eyes to see that those 
objects are accomplished. 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

TuovGux our topics range a few days later than 
the mail, we must take them up where we left 
them ; by so doing we leave no gap in our record 
of what crowns the newspaper talk of Europe; and 
beside, we give our kiadly readers occasion to trip 


back a leaf or two in the history of the times, and 
by a re-look at the great events which checker the 
years, to fix them more firmly in memory, and to 
discuss with coolness what they have before dis- 
patched with their morning’s coffee. 

There was a buzz on the Bourse of Paris when 
the news first came, in the shape of floating rumor, 
that the great Nicholas had slipped from the stage, 
and would make his voice heard over the electric 
wires no longer. The Bourse proper—the great 
temple which fronts the theatre of the Vaudeville 
—had indeed closed ; but the speculators had not 
yet deserted their usual haunts along the Boule- 
vard; and until two of the morning, the cafés 
where they seal their outside bargains were lighted, 
and noisy with speculation. 

A rise from five to ten dollars, in as many hours, 
on the value of all the leading stocks, is at any 
time a startling matter in these dull times of Eu- 
ropean commerce; but when the rise—as it did 
then—sprung from a dead man’s chamber, there 
was a wild excitement in it, and a fever of gain, 
upon which a philosopher might moralize with 
protit. 

The dismal news crushed other hopes besides 
those which clustered in the hearts of Romanoff 
kindred ; and the French journals tell us the story 
of many an habitué of the Paris exchange, whose 
fortune was swept away by the Emperor's death. 

And our readers must know—if they do not al- 
ready—that the moneyed speculators of Paris are 
not all of them the ‘een-visaged men who have 
sharpened their wits upon the co'umns of the 
Bourse ; many a quiet grocer of moderate earnings 
perils his capital upon the risks of three per cents. ; 
and many a demure old lady—with a love of Cash- 
meres or of Canada Bison in her thought—slips to 
the bureau of the money-changers for a trial at the 
game of the stocks. 





One of our Paris letter-writers tells us indeed of 
a poor woman who kept the till of her husband’s 
shop, and who, wearied with the modest accumula- 
tions of slow-passing years, had ventured her whole 
capital in trade upon the prospect (which a week 
before the Emperor's death seemed imminent) of a 
fall in the price of the state securities. Upon the 
very night, however, preceding the day on which 
her venture was to double her fortune, the tide 
turned; and the same fate which hurried the Czar 
to his final account, ruined utterly the adventurous 
dame of the counter. 

But small griefs and small reverses make no 
show j:.a@ time when armies are dying, when 
cabinets are toppling over, and Emperors sinking 
to the last slumber. 

It is an old story, that the bearer of bad news 
rides upon a fast horse; yet even with the proverb 
in mind, it is noticeable that the tidings of the 
great calamity of Russia came to the western 
capitals of Europe more quickly and surely than 
ever any great news before: the wires stood firmly 
to the weight of the story ; no link was broken in the 
chain ; the electric batteries were charged well; and 
within the same twenty-four hours, the king Fred- 
eric mourned his stanchest friend; Napoleon dis- 
cussed the news with his generals at Boulogne ; and 
the stately Palmerston gave the tidings—without a 
comment—to his fellow-commoners of England. 

It would have been well if comment had been 
used more sparingly in other quarters; and what- 
ever others may think of the matter, we can not 
give our echo to the damning terms in which the 
British papers have recorded the end of the life of 
Nicholas. The English press-men indeed study 
very few arts of courtesy ; and we admire the hon- 
esty with which they blurt out disagreeable truths, 
however near home these truths may lie; but when 
the Times talks of the fallen Czar, as of an abject 
culprit, who had utterly lost friends, character, and 
power, and died desolated by the ignominy and the 
fatality of his career, it seems to us that the Times 
not only forgets good taste, but overlooks the un- 
fortunate comparisons which outsiders may draw 
between the monarch discomfited by death, and 
their British Cabinet which dies as easily as it 
comes to life again. 

“In the long array of history, and among those 
figures dimly seen along the ages of the past, which 
bear imperishable traces of their guilt and their 
doom, none stands a more visible mark of retribu- 
tive justice than he who has thus abruptly passed 
from the scene of human affairs. ..... This blow 
has fallen not only on the armies which Russia has 
equipped for the defense of her territory, not only 
on her policy and her alliances, but more especially 
on the one great author of the war, who has expi- 
ated with the loss of reputation, the loss of power, 
and the loss of life itself, the outrage he committed 
on the rights of other states, and on the peace of 
Europe.” 

In this way speaks the Times: and the Chronicle 
says, “‘ He lived to know that his name was exe- 
crated throughout the world. Baffled alike in his 
diplomacy, and in his military character, he died 
knowing that he had flung away the hardly-earned 
fame of a long and too successful career.” 

Will sober history, or impartial observers (for 
the world is fully large enough to offer such) con- 
firm this estimate? Is it not something flippant 
to speak thus slightingly of that diplomacy which 
startled Greece into rebellion, which secured in a 
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perilous season an Austrian guard for the Danubian 
provinces, and which has so adroitly pushed its 
negotiations with the courts of Germany, that 
notwithstanding all of Western strategy, no man 
can tell where they stand? Or is it altogether 
fitting in our neighbors of England to point rhetor- 
ical sneers at a military power around whose breast- 
works of the south—kept in marvelous order—a 
magnificent British army has, through the season 
past, dashed itself in pieces? 

We are no friends to the despotic influences 
which reside in the court of St. Petersburg, now 
and always; but we like to see vigor acknowl- 
edged, and administrative energy recognized, al- 
though it belongs to the head and hands of an 
ambitious and irresponsible monarch. Nicholas 
certainly did not cherish “liberal opinions ;” per- 
haps he was not even generous (though there will 
be, in many minds, doubts of this); but it is cer- 
tain that he professed boldly his doctrine of a “ di- 
vine right of kings,” and pressed it bravely to its 
issues. His ambition, too, was not a covert one, 
but written all over his actions. History may not, 
indeed, say much of his justicc ; possibly not of his 
benevolence—though there ,were thousands who 
mourned over him with honest tears—but it will 
never be denied that Russia, under the lead of his 
earnestness and devotion, has made, during an 
equal period, greater strides in the arts, in the sci- 
ences, and in all those elements of civilization of 
which the Continental monarchs of Europe permit 
the growth, than any sister nation of the Old 

orld. 

We have alluded to the Times articles, and if 
we must except to the good taste of its “ execra- 
tion” of the fallen monarch of Russia, and to its 
baseless assumption that on such a point England 
gives an imprimatur to the opinion of the world, at 
least we can admire cordially the vigor and the 
fertility with which that great journal has ad- 
dressed itself to the present disturbed state of 
British politics. 

Can any thing be finer, in the whole range of 
newspaper accomplishment, than the boldness and 
the determination with which that journal has sus- 
tained the validity of its assertions in regard to the 
conduct of the war—has given glowing utterance 
to the hearty indignation of Englishmen every 
where—has calmly traced the evils to their legiti- 
mate sources, and has fearlessly and eloquently 
laid bare the great plague-spots of British rule? 

And is it not all the more extraordinary to us, 
as republicans, that with a press so free and fear- 
less—awed by no State Council, and by no patents 
of nobility—England should still yield her army, 
her church, and, we may add, her representation, 
to those whose only right lies in habit or in title, 
but whose fitness for practical duties is never made 
matter of serious question? A man can hardly 
have read the leaders of the Times, for the three 
months last past, without feeling that they are 
making the “ beginning of the end.” Mere rhetoric 
has its day, and its influence dies when the sound of it 
dies on the ear; but when, asin the matter of these 
Times articles, rhetoric clothes great truths, which 
enter into very, wakeful ears, and which carry with 
them such fearful illustrations as have been drawn 
from the Crimean campaign, the thing will not 
end in words. 

The Times killed the first Cabinet; the Times 
sifted the second Cabinet; and, if it dies, the Times 
will have scotched the third. 





It is agreeable to an earnest republican eye to 
see—when popular representation is so vain and 
false in the parliament—such hearty representa- 
tion of the instincts, the wants, and the feelings 
of the great body of the English people, in an arena 
so large as the columns of the Jimes. 

Nor is it only to the editorials of that journal to 
which, in these later times, our attention has been 
drawn. There are letters scattered here and there 
which show almost the vigor of “Junius,” with 
more than his feeling. Nor shall we be wearying 
our readers, we are sure, if we interpolate here a 
fragment of a Times correspondent, who, like many 
another, is weary of that lordly routine which fills 
the church, the cabinet, and the army with names 
rather than with men : 

“lt is a singular and a melancholy sight,” he 
commences, ‘to observe, at such a moment as the 
present, the reckless greed for place and power of 
the great families who have hitherto monopolized, 
with a few rare exceptions, the chief offices of 
State.” 

After speaking of Lord Goderich, and of Mr, 
Herbert, “‘ who represents, in his own person, the 
united interest of several noble families accustomed 
to generate Cabinet Ministers,’ he comes to Lord 
Carlisle, ‘‘ better known as the Lord Morpeth of the 
House of Commons, He is one of the most amiable 
and nicely-educated members of the House of 
Lords—a pretty scholar, and elegant lecturer, apt 
at quotation, ready at vers de société, and kindly 
and good-natured to all men. He has already fill- 
ed half a dozen posts in the public service, and has 
proved himself unequal to the duties of every one 
ofthem. But then he is a Howard, and that fact 
alone gives him a title to high office, which the 
long and proved abilities of our Laings, our Pax- 
tons, and our Petos can never hope toattain. When 
the late coalition government was formed, Lord 
Aberdeen hesitated to give this popular and genial 
mediocrity a seat in his cabinet; whereupon Lord 
Carlisle, instead of going into opposition, as the 
Whig custom is, betook himself to foreign travel ; 
and the well-known result has been one of the 
weakest and most elegant little books that ever 
graced a drawing-room table. But, as it was 
deemed an absolute necessity that, according to im- 
memorial custom, the Carlisle-Sutherland interest 
should be duly represented in the liberal cabinet, 
Lord Carlisle’s nephew, the Duke of Argyll, then 
a mere boy, was actually lifted into it, as if witha 
baby-jumper, having previously filled no subordin- 
ate office whatever. He had, indeed, occasionally 
shown himself a promising but pert speaker in the 
Lords, and evinced talents which might have fairly 
entitled him to an under-secretaryship; but most 
certainly had he not been born a Scotch duke—had 
he not married a Leveson Gower, of the blood of 
the Howards—he never would have begun his pub- 
lic career in the position in which most successful 
public men end theirs, And since his appointment 
to that dignity this young duke has continued to 
be on the ministerial benches in the Lords precisely 
what he was when in opposition—eager, boyish, 
interruptive, and imprudent: no respecter of his 
superiors in intellect and experience, and so closely 
mailed in self-conceit as to be scarcely sensible to 
the well-deserved and withering sarcasms of Lord 
Derby. 

“ The late government broke down chiefly in 
consequence of the utter inaptitude of every body 
connected with it for the transaction of ‘common 
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things.’ Our statesmen could exhibit astonishing 
energy and promptitude in ordering an army to 
winter in the Crimea, but thev could not contrive 
to supply it with either food, clothing, or medi- 
cine, though it never advanced, and never will ad- 
vance, ten miles from the shore on which it was 
landed. Tasks which the commercial houses of the 
city would have accomplished as incidental matters 
of course in the transaction of their other daily 
business, have proved impossibilities to our New- 
castles and Herberts, solely because they were to- 
tally inexperienced in those methods of carrying 
them out with which all commercial men must be 
necessarily familiar. Does Lord Palmerston think 
that the accession of Lords Canning and Carlisle to 
his councils will mend the matter? Will their ele- 
gant scholarship and high-bred manners provide 
shoes for our perishing infantry, or feed our starv- 
ing horses? I invite him to read the speech of Mr. 
Laing, delivered on Friday last, to discuss the state 
of our commissariat with Sir Joseph Paxton and 
Sir Samuel Peto, and then consider whether the 
introduction of such men as those into the Cabinet 
Councils of the nation would not avail him more 
than scores of high-born Argylls and accomplished 
Cannings. But then those gentlemen do not un- 
doubtedly belong to the exclusive clique out of 
whom Cabinet Ministers have hitherto been select- 
ed; they are neither lords themselves nor have 
they married the daughters of lords; nor are their 
wives in the same set as the ladies of the Cabinet, 
therefore their intrusion might cause some social 
confusion in those family réunions which have 
hitherto been kept ‘so select.’ White’s bay win- 
dow, moreover, would probably sneer at ‘ common 
fellows’ like these, who had actually presumed to 
raise themselves from nothing, being thrust into 
the councils of the aristocracy to carry out ‘com- 
mon things,’ and the old ladies at Brookes’s would 
certainly meet and remonstrate at such an innova- 
tion upon the ‘rights’ of the great Whig families. 
Afraid, therefore, to face the combined opposition 
of decayed dandies, fine ladies, and hereditary 
Whig placemen, Lord Palmerston will, in all prob- 
ability, continue to recruit his ranks, already quail- 
ing before the mass of ‘common things’ they are 
called upen to attend to, from young Christ Church 
tufts and from those medieval failures of preceding 
Whig governments who cluster hopefully behind 
him in the Commons; and when the cup of En- 
gland’s misery and England’s disgrace has been 
filled to overflowing—when the blood of our fathers, 
our brothers, and our children, sacrificed on the 
shrine of a greedy and incapable aristocracy, stains 
every hearth—when gaunt famine occupies every 
cottage, striking down those dear and tender ones 
whose very existence depended on the stout hearts 
and stalwart muscles of the ‘ common fellows’ who 
are fertilizing in vain the soil of the Crimea—then 
will the Ministers of England recognize with regret 
their stubborn blindness, and deplore, when it is too 
late, that they have refused to be warned by the 
handwriting on the wall thus interpreted to them 
by One or THE PEOPLE.” 

In the very paper from which we cut this, we 
find also a fragment from one of Mr. Cobden’s 
speeches, which, with more of temperance in lan- 
guage, yet with ktmdred tendency, shows us an- 
other powerful lever which is heaving at the great 
hulk of British Privilege. 

He is speaking before the National Freehold 
Land Society : “ He believed that ten times more 











injury had been done to this country by the laws 
that operate on the transfer and ownership of land 
than could well be described. The old feudal laws 
which had been perpetuated in this country in the 
rural districts had caused a complete divorce be- 
tween the great mass of the people and the soil. 
Go into any of the rural counties and you could 
not find an agricultural laborer who had more in- 
terest in the ownership of the land than the horse 
he drove in the plow. They could not see that in 
any other country in the world but Russia. The 
effect of this monopoly in land, and of the laws that 
prevented the great mass of the rural population 
from acquiring land, had degraded them to a dead 
level bordering on barbarism, If they compared 
the peasantry of this country with those upon the 
Continent, where the land was more generally di- 
vided, how remarkable was the difference; and he 
would say to the aristocracy of this country at the 
present moment, do not stand in the way of any 
measures that may be brought forward, calculated 
to give facilities for the transfer and ownership of 
land in small quantities ; and he would say to those 
in the interest of the British aristocracy—and he 
believed the wisest among them felt it—that cne 
of the great dangers to the landed aristocracy of 
this country is the want of those buttresses which 
a larger number of small landowners would be to 
the institution of property in the hands of a few.” 
We cite these tokens of feeling and of inquiry in 
England because they are making up a large share 
of the talk, not only in the British isles, but upon 
the Continent. The world seems getting to an age 
when rulers are judged of by their fitness to rule, 
and when capacity for duty is judged of by the 
accomplishment of duty. It is a good catholic 
standard this, and it is making its way every where. 





Purrine aside the great subject of the war, and 
the fatal episode of the Russian Emperor's death, 
nothing has made more talk in the Parisian circles 
of th2 two months last past, than the recent trial 
of a French governess, Mademoiselle Doudet by 
name, for alleged brutality to three or four little 
English girls placed under her charge by their fa- 
ther, a certain Dr. Marsden. 

In the first instance, the cause excited attention 
by the exceeding wantonness of cruelty which was 
charged upon Mademoiselle Doudet—so great even 
as to have caused the death of two of the children ; 
and again, by the wonderful contrariety of testi- 
mony. 

It appeared that the governess had been in the 
service, at one time, of the Queen of England, and 
was in possession of a strong letter of recommenda- 
tion from Victoria; numerous other testimonials to 
her good character were brought forward from per- 
sons of eminence in England; and a certain Ma- 
dame Schwab undertook a long journey for the 
charitable purpose of testifying to her full knowl- 
edge of the defendant's character, and of pronounc- 
ing a warm eulogium—in the presence of the court 
—upon her many virtues. It was further alleged 
in her defense, that her sceming cruelty was only 
the judicious exercise of a rigorous system of dis- 
cipline, recommended by the father himself, war- 
ranted by the custom of British schools, and de- 
manded by the vices of the children. 

Against Mademoiselle Doudet it was urged that 
the children were kept in a famished condition, 
confined for days together without food; that they 
were beaten, tied foot and hand, and were in fear- 
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the highest standard of morality in a frontier 
village in a wild country, but these people cer- 
tainly carried the privilege of geographical posi- 
tion to an unjustifiable extent, and were, more- 
over, utterly devoid of the quality of personal 
courage, which is found elsewhere in similar 
situations. 

“‘ During my protracted journey in the wild- 
erness, I had frequently, in the spirit which act- 
uated Alexander Selkirk,* wished myself once 
more in a position to be cheated, and if I had 
selected from a minute map of the world, I do 
not believe that I could have had any wish so 
thoroughly gratified as at Yavisa. 

“Our little csaces were laden to within a 
couple of inches of the water’s edge, and as the 
tide turned soon after we left, we made slow 
progress, but after some four hours’ hard pad- 
dling we arrived at the mouth of the river Tuyra 
of geographers, whence we ascended it about 
half a mile to Santa Maria, the residence of 
Mr. Lucre, where we were most hospitably en- 
tertained. As he had some medicines and oint- 
ment, our sores and boils were first treated ; 
after which a pretty little woman, the daughter 
of the Jefe Politico, Mas Carinas, to whom Mr. 
Lucre was allied, in accordance with the custom 
of the country, prepared for us an excellent 
dinner, of which we partook thankfully. After 
dinner, finding that I could not be prevailed 
upon to pass the night, Mr. Lucre lent me his 
own canoe, and assisted by Mas Carinas and 
the Alcalde, I engaged three bogas on reason- 
able terms to convey me to Chapigana. 

* At 5.30 we embarked, and I found that at- 
tention to my comforts had extended beyond 
the door of my hospitable entertainer, as a | 
platform of boards was extended along the bot- 
tom of the canoe, upon which we'€ould repose, 
as it appeared to us, luxuriously, .Santa Maria 
de Real, as has been already mentioned, is 
about half a mile from the junction of the | 
rivers Tuyra and Chuqunaqua, and contains, I 
should suppose, about six hundred inhabitants. 
The style of building is similar to that of the 
Indian villages on the Caledonia, which we pass- 
ed on the second day of our journey, although 
the houses are inferior in size and stability 
Two small rivers enter at this village, and the 


length above Yavisa. At the junction there is 
a fine view of the Pine Mountain, which rises 
abruptly from the flat wooded plain which in- 
tervenes, to the height of some 2000 feet. After 
our long confinement in the forest, where our 
view was constantly limited by the forest growth, 
it was an intense pleasure once more to see high 
land and enjoy a distant view, and I thought 
I should never tire of gazing on this high and 
isolated mountain. Beyond it, I was informed, 
there formerly existed an Inca city, or as the 
natives term it, a City of the King, while on this 
side was, during colonial times, a Spanish town 
of considerable importance, which sprang up 
rapidly near the mines of Espirito Santo, and 
as rapidly decayed when the mine was closed 
by order of the King of Spain, after it was 
found to have attracted the cupidity of the En- 
glish Buccaneers. 





PINE MOUNTAIN, 





houses are irregularly scattered along their | 
banks, and that of the Tuyra. Large canoes | 
trade between this place and Panama, where 
they exchange live stock, timber, and plank, | 
for cottons, Delft-ware, cooking utensils, and 
cutlery.. The village has no priest, and the 
incumbent of Yavisa performs service there as 
well as in Chapigana and two other villages, 
Molincea and Pinogana, which are situated on 
the Tuyra above Santa Maria. With a strong 
ebb-tide we paddled rapidly down the Tuyra to 
its junction with the Chuqunaqua, and thence 
down the united streams, which at this place 
becomes very wide, though it retains the tor- 
tuous character which distinguishes its whole 
* “ Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 





“In the beautiful moonlight, and with an oc- 
casional glimpse of the Pine Mountain, we 
drifted and paddled until about 10 p.m., when 
meeting the flood-tide we tied up to a tree, and 
each of my bogas addressed themselves to 
sleep; with me the attempt was nearly a fail- 
ure, as I suffered such intense pain from my 
boils and the wood worms (Guzanos de Monte), 
that until nearly morning I found sleep to be 
impossible. My two men, too, suffered from 
the same causes, and about midnight we aban- 
doned the idea, and made a late supper on some 
boiled salt beef which I had prepared at Ya- 
visa. 

“ At the same place, in anticipation of this 





Thar reign in this horrible place.” 
Vor. X.—No. 60.—3 B 


journey, and with direct reference to our raven- 
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ous appetites, which it appeared no amount of 
food could satisfy, I had some salt pork boiled 
also, and although I paid very liberally for the 
cooking, the beef only was returned to me, the 
pork having been confiscated as a perquisite of 
the cook. 

“T had also purchased a turkey at the cost of 
three dollars and three quarters, and afterward 
paid one dollar for cooking the same, but was 
informed on the morning afterward that it had 
been eaten by the cat. The skeleton was shown 
to me, which proved conclusively that the meat 
of the turkey was gone ; but as the depredation 
had been committed in the house of the Padre, 
who had considerable influence over the natives, 
whom I might have occasion to employ, expedi- 
ency alone prevented me from inquiring whether 
the cats on that portion of the Isthmus used 
knives and forks. 

“ At a late hour weariness overcame the sense 
of pain, and I fell asleep, and awakened early in 
the morning to find the canoe under way, and 


near Chapigana, where we arrived about 6 P.M. | 


I soon discovered the house of Mr. Hossack, a 
Scotchman, who had for a long time resided in 
that place, and from whom I received a kindly 
reception. From the river to his house I made 
my way with great difficulty, as the beach was 
covered with sharp stones, which cut my bare 
feet very severely. Golden had to be carried 


by two men, as he was too much debilitated to 


walk, 

“By Mr. Hossack I was informed that the 
Virago had sailed for Panama two days before, 
and that she would return on the next Thurs- 
day. He also informed me that the engineers 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Junction Company, 
had a dépét of provisions on the river Savana, 
at its junction with the Lara, where I could ob- 
tain all that was necessary for my party. I re- 
quested hira to use his influence to obtain a 
canoe and bogas to convey me at once to this 
station, but found that none would venture, 
owing to the strong trade-wind which was blow- 
ing across the harbor. 

“The day was passed in patching up our dilapi- 
dated physique, and in obtaining news; and it 
was then I learnec’, for the first time, that our 
long absence was generally observed, and had 
caused much uneasiness. 

“ Unable to write myself, I requested Mr. Hos- 
sack to communicate the intelligence of our 
arrival to his friends in Panama, to prevent un- 
necessary uneasiness among those who had 
friends in the party. 

“ Monday, March 13. A little before daylight 
we started in a large canoe, belonging to Mr. 
Hossack, and with three bogas, for the Savana; 
with a fair tide we passed across the broad 
estuary, which is by some considered the river 
Tuyra, and by others called Darien Harbor, and 
passing the mouth of the Iglesias and Arcti, on 
the left bank, entered the Savana, which we 
ascended until about half past 2 r.m., when 
we arrived at a penal establishment of New 
Grenada, which had been recently established, 








in order to assist Mr. Gisborne and party in the 
prosecution of their survey.” 

A few hundred yards above the Presidio 
stood the English dépét occupied by the naval 
engineer, Mr. Bennett. He was an Irishman, 
tall, well-formed, and with a manly, noble pres- 
ence. Strain, reduced by long starvation from 
one hundred and forty-five pounds in weight to 
seventy-five, covered with sores, and clad in such 
habiliments as the negro Alcalde at Yavisa 
could furnish him, presented the appearance of 
a common beggar rather than tnat of the Com- 
mander of the United States Exploring Expe- 
dition. As he approached he accosted a negro 
servant of Mr. Bennett, and inquired where his 
master was. The negro pointed to where he 
sat by a table, engaged in making drawings, 
surveys, etc. As Strain drew near, Mr. Ben- 
nett accosted him rather sternly, saying, in 
somewhat repulsive tones, “ Well, Sir, what 
do you want?” The latter replied, “I am 
Lieutenant Strain, Commander of the United 
States Darien Exploring Expedition.” “ My 


| God!” exclaimed the warm-hearted, noble man, 


as he caught him in his arms, and pressed 
him to his bosom, while the tears rolled down 
his cheeks: “ Ah,” said he, “we had given you 
up long ago as lost.” He immediately ordered 
dinner; and, while Strain was eating, told him 
that he must remain there and recruit, and he 
himself would go back after his comrades. This 
was the more generous, as he was very lame 
from the effect of a large wood worm which had 
been extracted from his leg. Strain, of course, 
declined the offer. He then supplied him with 
provisions, brought out nearly all the clothing 
he had, saying, ‘Take these to the poor men ;” 
forced on Strain his poncho, turned his medi- 
cine chest, and pockets too, inside out. Not 
content with this, he ordered a bed placed in 
Strain’s canoe for him, stowed away books, 
cigars, indeed every thing his noble heart could 
suggest for his own comfort and that of his 
men. At five o’clock in the evening Strain, 
who, while the fate of his comrades remained 
uncertain, seemed impervious to fatigue, started 
back for Yavisa, where he arrived on the 15th. 
Going ashore, he ascertained that two of the 
men dispatched with Mr. Avery had returned. 
He immediately sent for them, and inquired the 
cause of their desertion. They replied they 
were out of provisions. This he knew to be a 
falsehood. Disgusted with their cowardice and 
knavery, he told them that he would not pay 
them one cent for their services unless com- 
pelled in course of law, and would then do it 
under a solemn protest, and refer the matter to 
their superior authorities. This threat he ful- 
filled religiously. 

The next day the two bogas, who had re- 
turned from Avery’s party above, sent him a 
note from the latter, dated March 13th, stating 
that he had already passed the place where they 
had constructed the raft on the 2d of March, 
but had seen nothing of the main party. 

He complained bitterly of the indolence and 
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cowardice of the pbogas, whom he found great | 
difficulty in keeping with him by threats and 
promises, but remarked that he hoped that day 
to find the party, and that he and Norriga would 
not return even if all the men left them. At 
the same time he urged Strain to follow him up 
without delay. Upon the reception of this in- 
telligence, he was somewhat undecided for a 
time as to how he ought to act, but finally de- 
termined to wait the return of Mr. Avery, or of 
his party, in the event they should return with- 
out him. As his letter stated that they were 
still advancing, and already near the point where 
they might reasonably expect to meet the main 
body in their downward progress, he had little 
doubt but Avery would be successful, which 
would make another party entirely unneces- 
sary. Even if he did fit out another party of 
natives, they would be no more likely to advance 
than that now with Mr. Avery; and should he 
accompany them up, and they insist upon re- 
turning before reaching the main body, a loss of 
time would be involved which might prove fatal 
to them. It was on this day that the Virago 
was expected at Darien Harbor from Panama, 
and, as a last resource, he could apply to her 
commander, and obtain men who would not be 
arrested by common obstacles. Still, while 
awaiting momentarily the arrival of Mr. Avery 
with intelligence, and perhaps with the missing 
party, he felt averse to leaving Yavisa, and de- 


termined to delay at least until next morning, 


before taking any definitive action. Upon one 
point he was determined—that if Mr. Avery 
was forced to return unsuccessful, the safety of 
his men should not be intrusted to the cowardly 
natives, but that he would obtain a party of En- 
glish to accompany him, or, failing in that, 
would demand an escort of troops from the 
Granadian Presidio on the Savana, who by their 
muskets and bayonets might force the bogas to 
do their duty. 

The day passed most anxiously, but as none 
of Avery’s men returned, he augured favorably. 
The journal says here: 

“ Friday, March 17. Before daylight I was 
awakened by the Padre, who announced Avery’s 
return. In answer to my first question, ‘ Have 
you brought the party ?’ he replied, ‘One of them. 
I have brought Parks.’” He had passed the point 
where, on the 14th of February, the advance party 
had constructed the first raft, and discovered a 
cross on the bank, from whence was suspended a 





letter from Mr. Truxton, to which allusion has 
already been made in the record of the main | 
party, where a copy is given. 

Having read the letter, and discovered that | 
the party were retrograding, he went into camp 
for the night, intending to follow them up the 
next day. This was the 14th of March, one 
month after the advance party had passed 
this point, and eight days before it was left 
by the main body under Mr. Truxton. On 
the morning of the 15th Mr. Avery, accom- 
panied by Mr. Norriga and two bogas, in a small 
canoe, attempted to ascend the river in pursuit 





of the party, but meeting a log, about two miles 
above Holmes’s grave, which extended across 
the river, as they erroneously supposed, they re- 
turned to the other men, who refused to go 
further. Every effort appeared to have been 
made to induce the natives to proceed, but fear 
of the Indians had obtained such a firm hold of 
their minds, that no inducement could be offer- 
ed sufficiently tempting. Double pay for every 
day’s additional service was offered them, double 
pay for the whole journey, with a handsome 
present to each boga upon their return to Yav- 
isa, if they would only proceed up the river one 
day longer. 

Their avarice, though great, appears not to 
have equaled their cowardice ; and with gloomy 
anticipations, Mr. Avery hastened down the 
river to report his failure, and to obtain more 
men and further instructions. They started on 
their return from No. 2 Hospital Camp, and 
passing rapidly over the raft journey of the 15th 
of February, heard at meridian a cail on the 
right bank of the river. Landing, they discov- 
ered Parks, who, it will be remembered, strayed 
from the main body on the 5th of March. He 
was unable to move,, and slightly delirious, but 
gave what afterward proved to be a tolerably 
correct account of the condition of the party up 
to the 5th of March, when he lost himself in the 
forest. Of his own wanderings he gave no very 
distinct account, nor could he state how many 
days he had been absent from the party. From 
the 5th of March until the evening of the 14th he 
appeared to have been lost in the forest, and 
absent from the river; upon his return to which, 
the evening before he was found, he stated that 
he had drank six quarts of water, and laid him- 
self down to die. For want of food he said 
that he did not at first suffer, as he had pal- 
metto when he separated from the other two 
men, and cut down the palm-nut trees with 
his knife. His kr‘fe he finally broke, after 
which he obtained’ » more food, but could not 
remember how long that was after he was lost. 
His whole body was covered with wood-ticks, 
which were removed by Mr. Avery, after which 
he was oiled, to soften the skin, and relieve the 
sores. 

Food was given him in small quantities, of 
which he at first wished to eat voraciously, but 
his hunger being soon appeased, he never ask- 
ed again for it, although constant in his de- 
mands for water. He did not know Strain, but 
called every body Captain Strain. When brought 
into the presence of the latter, he got up by the 
side of the house, and, leaning against the wall, 
exclaimed, “Oh, Captain, Captain, give me 
some water!” 

“ What do you want ?” replied Strain. “ Oh, 
it is too late!” he replied, and sunk down and 
never spoke again, though, at the time, no one 
thought him dying. 

Thoroughly alarmed at hearing that the main 
body had attempted a return—which Strain 
feared would terminate in a perfect route, and 
most disastrously to the lives of all—he only 
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awaited until daylight to demand from the 
Alcalde a second force, to be placed under his 


own command, and with positive instructions, 
under the severest penalties known to the rude 
law of that region, not to leave him until they 


had overtaken the party. By dint of threats 
and exertions, he obtained the necessary orders 
from the Alcalde upon the local authorities of 
Yavisa, Pinogani, and Santa, to supply the re- | 
quisite number with all dispatch, and immedi- 
ately proceeded to the hire of five canoes, Says | 
the journal : 

“ While arranging this important business, I 
was shocked by receiving intelligence of the | 
death of Parks. I had left him but a few min- | 
utes before, apparently asleep, and though de- 
lirious he appeared strong, and was no more 
emaciated than the members of my own party. 
Ordering that a coffin should be made, and a 
grave dug, I charged Mr. Avery and the Padre 
with the care of his funeral, and prepared to 
set out immediately down the river to meet the 
Virago and ask their assistance, as I feared to 
intrust the safety of the party above to the cow- 
ardly natives, who might again return before 
reaching it. 

“The Virago, I knew, ought to have returned 
on the day before, and I had determined, if by 
any chance she should have been delayed, to 
ascend the Savana to the New Granadian Pre- 
sidio, and demand from the officer in charge a 
suffieient guard of soldiers to insure the obedi- 
ence of the bogas whom I had requested to be 
drafted for the expedition. I hoped that mili- 
tary discipline might have repaired to some ex- 
tent inherent cowardice, and that the bayonets 
of the troops would appear more formidable 
than the remote danger from the Indians, Un- 


willing to delay one moment longer than neces- 
sary, I left instructions with Mr. Avery to em- 
bark the provisions and medicines which I had 
brought up, and set out as soon as the natives 
should arrive from the various adjoining villages. 
Meanwhile the Jefe Politico, Mas Carinaa, ar- 
rived, and a demand was made upon me by the 
bogas who had accompanied Mr. Avery, not only 
| for the pay which had been promised. them, but 
| for the extra pay which he offered them on con- 
dition that they should accompany him until the 
party was relieved.” The additional pay he re- 
| fused to give them, and reproached them bitterly 
|for their cow ardice and roguery in stealing near- 
|ly all the provisions which he had with great 
difficulty obtained and destined for his own men, 
| whom they had so scandalously abandoned to 
their fate. 

The altercation waxed warm, and Strain’s 
life was threatened; but he presented a six- 
barreled pistol, and kept thei back, while a 
threat from the Jefe Politico that he would con- 
sign them to prison finally restored order. 

Uneasy, vexed, and indignant, he finally 
threw himself into his canoe, and taking ad- 
vantage of the remainder of the ebb-tide, swept 
rapidly down the river in search of assistance 
of such a character that he could risk the lives 
of his party upon it. 

Extra pay and constant urging induced the 
bogas to pull even after the tide had turned, 
and when they could no longer make any head- 
way against the current, and were forced to an- 
chor, they had already made some sixteen or 
eighteen miles. 

Immediately after anchoring, Strain was in- 
formed by a fisherman that an armed English 





boat was coming up the river; and soon after, 
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to his great joy, she made her appearance, mov- 
ing rapidly with the tide. He immediately got 
under way to intercept her, and, upon hailing, 
found that she contained a party from the Virago, 
under Lieutenant W. C. Forsyth, which had been 
sent to his assistance by Captain Edward Mar- 
shall, who, in a very polite note, congratulated 
him upon his arrival, and requested him to bring 
his whole party on board his ship. Mr. W. 
C. Bennett also accompanied the detachment, 
and it was to his promptness and energy that 
this timely assistance was rendered ; for, as soon 
as he heard the Virago’s guns at the mouth of 
the Savana, he jumped into a canoe, and, pad- 
dling himself, hurried down and stated Strain’s 
urgent necessities, which induced Commander 
Marshall to expedite his expedition so that it 
left the Virago at midnight on the night pre- 
vious. 
party up the Chuqunaqua already existed ; but 
the promptness of Mr. Bennett, and his earnest 
representations, advanced its departure several 
hours, and thus saved Strain the voyage to Da- 
rien Harbor. The latter immediately trans- 
ferred his baggage from the canoe to the paddle- 
box boat, and arrived at Yavisa a short time 
after dark. He there learned that answers to 
the call for men had been received from neigh- 
boring villages, but that none had yet arrived, 
though they were expected in the morning. 
The next morning they were stirring early, 
and every effort was made to obtain canoes for 
the ascent, as they had determined not to wait 
the arrival of the natives, but to have them dis- 
patched after by the Jefe Politico and the Al- 
calde. The constitutional tardiness of the na- 
tives, increased by a partially-concealed dissatis- 
faction at the arrival of the English officers and 


seamen, delayed them for some hours, and it | 
was not till afternoon that, partly by entreaties, | 


and partly by force, they obtained three canoes 
and put off. 

The tide and some fourteen English oarsmen 
propelled them rapidly up the stream, and they 
only halted when it became so dark that they 
could proceed no farther. While at anchor 
near the bank, an incident occurred which had 
nearly proved fatal to the expedition and all 
engaged, and for a moment seemed to indicate 
that destiny was against them, and that the un- 
fortunate party had been marked for destruction. 
At eleven o’clock at night, when all were asleep 
in the boat except the two sentries and Strain, 
the latter heard amidst the profound stillness a 
cracking and rending of timber in the woods, 
which he knew at once to proceed from a falling 
tree. He first thought it was some distance 
from the bank, but on looking up to see whe:sher 
it was likely to strike and bring down any other 
timber nearer the shore, he saw against the star- 
lit sky, directly over his head, the dark and 
swaying form of a tree gradually declining to- 
ward the spot where the unsuspecting boats lay 
moored. His first thought was, ‘My poor men 
will now be lost!” He, however, never opened 
his mouth, but watched the descending mass 


It is true that the intention to send a! 
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without moving, as it came directly toward him. 
Suddenly, as if turned aside by some unseen 
hand, it inclined to the right, and fell with a 
fearful crash into the river, a few feet behind, 
tearing off a piece of the stern of one of the 
canoes which was moored alongside. Shouts 
and exclamations followed, and for a moment 
the greatest consternation prevailed among the 
seamen, who thought the Indians were upon 
them; but the voices of the officers, and as- 
surances that the danger had passed, soon re- 
stored order. Mr. Avery, who slept in a canoe 
alongside, had a narrow escape; but fortun- 
ately a good wetting was all the inconvenience 
which any of them experienced. 

Next day was Sunday, and all were early at 
work and advancing up the river. About mid- 
day they were joined by two canoes containing 
| eleven natives, who had been dispatched after 
| them by the Jefe Politico in Yavisa. At two 
| o'clock they arrived as far as the paddle-box 
| boat could go, and after a hasty dinner, em- 

barked the officers and a portion of the men in 
| the canoes. It was at this point that Strain 
| had discovered tide-water on the 4th of March, 
during the downward journey. 

From this place down to the harbor of Da- 
rien, a distance of fifty miles, there is no ob- 
stacle to the navigation, and even at the lowest 
stage of water about two inthoms can be car- 
ried. Above this salto the same draft might 
be carried during the rainy season; but the 
immense quantities of floating timber at that 
time, combined with the narrowness of the 
stream and the frequent rapids, will probably 
prevent the river being navigated even under 
the most favorable circumstances. The gunner 
of the Virago and eight men were left in the 
paddle-box boat, Avery and Wilson remaining 
with them, neither of them being in a condi- 
tion to render much service, and requiring rest 
and diet. Still Mr. Avery, with an endurance 
and spirit which honored him, offered to go on; 
if it was thought he could afford the slightest 
assistance. Mr. Bennett had brought his own 
canoe, so that, with the two owned by the na- 
tives, they had now six in all. The largest of 
these was given to William Ross, and was in- 
tended as a hospital. He was accompanied by 

:uymaster, W. H. Hills. Mr. Forsyth took 
warge of the canoe next in size to that of the 
surgeon, Mr. Bennett of his own, while Strain 
selected the canoe of the lightest draft for him- 
self. The remaining two were managed by the 
natives, who halted to dine, while the main 
party proceeded over the rapids, which-—the 
tide being out—were passed with great difficulty. 
At night, when they encamped, the natives re- 
joined and encamped near them. The 12-pound 
howitzer in the paddle-box boat was heard dis- 
tinctly at 8 p.m. This was Sunday, and the 
next morning, March 20th, after a hearty break- 
fast, they started in the same order as on the 
previous day ; but before mid-day, Strain found 
that the exertion of paddling a canoe was too 
great for him, and that his feet had become 
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fearfully swollen. He accordingly ordered the 
Padron of the natives to put one man in each 
canoe, both to paddle and steer it, while two 
English seamen were retained for the sole pur- 
pose of paddling. The officers having managed 
their own canoes thus far, it had a good moral 
effect, and convinced the natives that the whites 
were not so dependent on them as they sup- 
posed. The dexterity which the English sea- 
men displayed in the management of the boats 
surprised every one, but was accounted for by 
the fact that the Virago had been for some time 
under repair in Puget Sound, on the north- 
west coast of America, where the sailors had 
frequent opportunities of amusing themselves 
with the canoes of the Indians, which are much 
less stable even than those of the Isthmus. 

At dark they encamped on a shingle beach, 
and, after a hearty supper, set the watch, which 
consisted of one officer and two sentries. The 
remainder were soon asleep around the watch- 
fires. 

As rapids were becoming frequent, one of 
the native canoes was detailed to assist the En- 
glish to stem the strong current, which they 
did by dragging them over by hand. The other 
was permitted to go ahead for the purpose of 
hunting, in which the men were very expert. 
Passing several well-recognized camps of his 
downward progress, and intervals which it had 
cost him days of hard labor to accomplish, they 
encamped after sunset, the 21st, on the rocky 
beach upon which Strain had slept the 16th of 
February, after having abandoned his raft in 
the morning. 

The raft and paddles were still there, and one 
of the latter, which Strain made with a macheta, 
was secured as a memento by one of the English 
officers, and afterward proved useful when an- 
other was broken. The abundance of food, two 
fires, the bustle of many men, and the sound of 
many voices, was a pleasing contrast to the 
chilly, foodless, fireless nights which he had 
passed in the desert. Still there was a “plus 
ultra” which prevented enjoyment, and his silent 
exclamation was, ‘Oh that [ could bring the 
remainder of the party to the same degree of 
comfort, and I shou’ be content!” 

At ten o’clock next morning they arrived at 
No. 2 Hospital Camp of the main body, where, 
upon the cross over Holmes’s grave, Mr. Avery 
found the letter from Mr, Truxton, informing 
Strain of his intentions to go back. Landing, 
Strain examined it critically, but could find no 
indications of disorganization or route. An old 
hat and pieces of cloth lay about, but there 
were two regular camps, with their respective 
fires, and evidences of an attempt at comfort. 
The camp of the men was nearest the water, 
while a path had been cut to the officers’ camp, 
which was about forty feet distant, In the lat- 
ter he discovered a tree that had served as a 
target for pistol-shooting, which convinced him 
that they were neither utterly dispirited or so 
short of ammunition as he and his party had 
been, Although the rude attempt to raise the 





evidence of Christian burial over one of the men 
who, in high health and spirits, had left the At- 
lantic coast, could nut but produce the saddest 
reflections, yet he was already prepared for it, 
and left the camp with brighter anticipations, 
from the evidences of continued discipline and 
organization which he had observed. The na- 
tive canoe-men at this point remonstrated against 
proceeding further up the river, but as he indig- 
nantly refused even to listen to their represent- 
ations, they postponed the discussion for a future 
occasion. 

Ascending rapidly, they arrived at the fallen 
tree which had barred Mr. Avery’s upward pro- 
gress; but, upon examination, it was found that, 
in falling, the roots had opened a narrow chan- 
nel between it and the bank, through which the 
small canoes passed easily. The larger ones 
experienced more difficulty, but with a half 
hour’s cutting of the bank all got safely through, 
and the ascent was rapidly continued. As the 
day declined obstacles became more numerous, 
and much skill and dexterity were displayed by 
the natives in passing under and over fallen 
trees which extended across the river, near the 
level of the water. : 

As they continued to ascend they saw small 
crosses along the banks, erected, according to 
previous arrangement, by the main party as 
they descended, to point out to Strain their 
progress when he should return with assist- 
ance. But the signs soon ceased, and although 
they passed numerous return camps, there was 
no symbol from which it could be inferred that 
they had the remotest hope of relief from below. 
Worn-out belts and cartouche boxes, found in 
camps on the river, showed that the party were 
dispensing with all unnecessary weight, while 
pieces of leather cut from the latter gave evi- 
dence that their boots and shoes were nearly 
worn out, Quills and feathers of the loathsome 
buzzard scattered along, revealed the character 
of food to which stern necessity had at last driven 
them. In the afternoon they arrived at the 
camp from whence Strain had taken leave of 
the party, and found that it had been revisited 
by them, the evidence of which was the remains 
of a fire and some cartouche boxes which had 
been discarded, About sunset they encamped 
on a sloping bank, and passed a night of torture, 
owing to the myriads of mosquitees which in- 
fested the camp. 

This was a sad night for Strain, From the 
examination of to-day’s camp it was evident his 
command had given him up for lost, and com- 
menced the desperate undertaking of finding 
their way back to the Atlantic shore. The 
prospect now grew painfully alarming. Strain 
could not sleep, but agitated, anxious, and fever- 
ish, sat up all night fanning himself. ‘The no- 
ble-hearted Bennett kept him company nearly 
the whole night, and cheered him with promise 
of assistance to the last. He told him that a 
fearful and trying day was before him on the 
morrow—alluding to the revelations which the 
camps of the men would make. He requested 








him also to get a pair of boots of one of the men, 
and try by degrees to wear them ; for, said he, 
no one can tell how distant the party may be, 
and when we ascend as high as the boats can go, 
the natives, you know, will refuse to advance, 
and, in all probability, the English seamen also, 
as they have a mortal dread of the Indians. 
And as Strain turned inquiringly toward him, he 
added, “ And, you know, when all shall turn back, 
you and I must shoulder our haversacks and take to 
the woods alone, till we find your men.” ‘This noble 
self-devotion of a stranger and foreigner—this 
grand, high purpose to cast his lot in with the 
distressed commander, and save his party, or 
perish with them—reveals one of those lofty, 
elevated characters which shed lustre on the 
race.* 

At early daylight, when the sand-flies re- 
lieved the night-guard of mosquitoes, they rose 
to prepare for a day of labor and excitement, as 
Strain had every reason to believe he should over- 
take the main body of his party before night. 
As they were now nearly in the heart of the 
Isthmus, and mig‘:: possibly meet Indians, a reg- 
ular order of sailing was adopted, and the canoes 
followed each other in close order. 

Strain led the van, accompanied by a canoe 
containing three natives, who, sailing close along 
the edge of the shore, examined each camp and 
searched the river bank step by step. At about 
nine o’clock, Strain was startled by the cry from 
the Padron : 

“ Here is a dead body !” 

For a moment he was intimidated, and shrank 
back as if smitten with a death-chill, and was 
on the point of asking some one to land and 
examine it in his place. He did not know 
which of his friends or comrades he might find 
stark upon the beach, and for a moment wished 
to escape the horrible spectacle. Reflection, 
however, soon convinced him that it was a ne- 
cessity which must be met, perhaps even till he 
had counted up, one by one, all of his command, 
and, nerving himself for the worst, he shoved his 
canoe ashore. Birds of rapine and beasts of 
prey had left little more than the skeleton, but 
a glance at the linen shirt under the blue uni- 
form of the party showed at once that it was an 
officer. Upon a closer inspection of the bones 
and skull, he discerned that it was the remains 
of Mr. Polanco, the junior Granadian commis- 
sioner. The outline of a grave was below, 
which induced the officers and men who ac- 
companied him to believe that the body had 
been buried and afterward disinterred by wild 
beasts; but Strain read the history of the recent 
tragical events more accurately. 

The grave was too short for Mr. Polanco; be- 
sides, there was not sufficient evidence that the 
ground had been torn up, while the clothing, flat- 
tened over the bones, showed plainly that they 
had never been. covered with earth. He felt, 


* The reader will be glad to hear that this noble etran- 
ger received, in a separate letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, the thanks of our Government for his devotion and 
his services. 
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therefore, rather than knew, that Mr. Castilla, 
his companion, lay beneath, and that he, faithful 
in death as he had been faithful and docile in 
life, had laid down and died upon his grave. 
Where he lay there they interred him, sacredly 
gathering together even the finger bones; and, 
placing a cross over the joint remains of these 
unfortunate, educated, and talented young men, 
before whom ut a few weeks previous a bright 
future appeared to be opening, they continued 
their journey saddened and subdued by the mel- 
ancholy spectacle. 

The English officers could not witness it, but 
turned away sick and sad. It was not till after 
they had left the spot, that Strain mentioned 
his convictions concerning the grave, lest some 
one might propose a delay for the purpose of 
examining it. The dead were beyond reach 
of human assistance and human sympathy, but 
to those who remained of his party delay might 
be death. 

At about 10 a.m., a tree was met extending 
entirely across the river, which had to be cut in 
two before a passage could be effected. Cheer- 
fully and heartily the English seamen went to 
work; but the natives, for a long time, hung 
back, and, after a consultation, declared that 
they would go no farther. 

Grieved and distressed beyond measure by 
the fearful sight he had just witnessed, and feel- 
ing that the skill and dexterity of the natives 
were becoming every hour more essential to his 
success, Strain was thoroughly enraged by this 
despicable conduct. He entreated, upbraid- 
ed, and threatened by turns, and gave them 
to understand that, even should they escape 
alive from his own party of armed and determ- 
ined men, whose success depended in a great 
degree upon their assistance, the grape and can- 
nister of the howitzer in the boat below would 
prevent their reaching Yavisa. He wound up 
his harangue by swearing, with the most solemn 
oath known to those barbarians—viz., by the soud 
of God—that, even if they should escape these 
dangers, he would devote the remainder of his 
life to their punishment. Sorrow and anger 
combined gave an impressiveness to the solemn 
oath—especially as he presented a six-barreled 
revolver to their breasts, declaring that at least 
siz of them should never return. After a short 
and frightened consultation, they agreed to con- 
tinue on the remainder of that day. Although * 
Strain hoped confidently that the party would 
be overtaken before night, he did not accept of 
these conditions, as he was determined that they 
should -never abandon to a fearful death men 
whose lives were of so much more value than 
their own, especially as they had embarked in 
the enterprise, and by their promises induced 
him to consume time which was beyond price. 

For some hours, early in the afternoon, they 
lost sight of the return camps, and the English 
party, officers as well as men, became appre- 
hensive that the party had abandoned the river. 
But on this subject Strain felt no anxiety, as he 
knew that they would not dare to leave the 
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stream, which was their only guide and the only 
certain source from which they could obtain 
water. Nearly the whole of this day they fired 
their muskets and shouted at short intervals, in 
order to attract their attention should they be 
pursuing their march in the forest, where it was 
generally more free from undergrowth than 
close to the river bank. Late in the afternoon 
a log across the river compelled them to leave 
the canoes, which were forced over by the unit- 
ed strength of the party. Here a stench in- 
duced Strain to believe that one of his unfortu- 
nate companions had been left in the forest; 
but, after a brief search in the bushes, not find- 
ing any thing, he pushed on—feeling that, even 
if his suspicious were true, the poor creature 
was beyond human relief, and it was those 
who suffered and yet lived that demanded his 
utmost efforts. Soon after passing this barrier 
ashes were discovered, which the Padron, in his 
scout canoe, pronounced to be less than four 
days old. When Strain announced this intel- 
ligence to the party, three cheers were given by 
the English seamen, that made the forest ring, 
and they sprang to their paddles with such en- 
ergy that the water foamed away from the prows 
of their canoes as they bounded onward. 

Signs of disorganization, however, now be- 
came more alarming, and the evidence of ex- 
treme debility and starvation more apparent. 
Buzzard’s quills, haversacks, fragments of cloth- 
ing strewed along, together with the want of 
order in the camps, and their close proximity, at- 


tested that the little band had well-nigh reached | 





the end of their march. With every fresh symp- 
tom of extreme destitution Strain became more 
painfully agitated, for the dreadful fear that 
they had been compelled to resort to cannibal- 
ism haunted him, and made him tremble to pro- 
ceed. But nerving himself to the worst, and 
keeping his forebodings to himself, he pushed 
on, and soon after announced a camp less than 
three days old. This was responded to by a 
loud cheer and a discharge of fire-arms. Even 
the natives began to feel the excitement, and 
bent to their paddles with lustier strokes. They 
had not proceeded far before another camp was 
found, the ashes of which were declared to be 
warm; and then the excitement reached the 
highest pitch. Shout after shout went up, shot 
after shot rang through the forest, and a com- 
mon enthusiasm and ardor inspired every breast. 

At about sunset the natives, who were ahead in 
the scout canoe, announced asmoke in sight, and 
immediately after making a turn in the river 
Strain discovered five men standing on the 
shelving beach just out of the wood. He im- 
mediately discharged his musket to warn them 
of his approach, lest the effect of too sudden 
joy might be fatal; and then cheer after cheer 
echoed and re-echoed through the forest, as 
each canoe in succession swept round the point 
and caught sight of the motionless forms in the 
distance. 

When Strain saw but five men his heart sank 
with dread, and he exclaimed, “ My God, is that 
all!” but the next moment a faint cheer from 
the forest in the rear announced that others 
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still remained alive. His canoe swept with a 
bound to the shore; but before its prow grated 
upon it he was on the land. His first inquiry 
of Maury was, “ How many men have you lost ?” 
“ Five,” replied Maury. “J know,” responded 
Strain, “of four, who is the other?” ‘ Lombard,” 
said Maury.” By this time Truxton had stag- 
gered up, and, flinging his arms around Strain, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, Strain, did I do right to turn 
back?” Joy at his sudden release from the ter- 
rible death that awaited him, relief from suffer- 
ing and suspense, were forgotten in the single 
question of duty. “ Did I do right?” was the 
only thought, the only question. How that in- 
voluntary exclamation honors him—exalts him 
above all eulogy! Duty had governed him from 
first to last; duty occupied him even in the ex- 
treme suffering of starvation. So long as we 
can have such officers to command our ships, 
our navy will retain her old renown, and whether 
flying or struck, our flag will still be covered with 
glory. 

One of the men, named M‘Ginness, threw his 
arms around Strain, and bursting into tears, ex- 
claimed, “Oh, Captain! poor Boggs is breaking 
his heart to see you.” As Bennett, the noble 
Irishman, jumped ashore, and saw the hideous 
spectacle of scarred and almost naked skeletons, 
he seized each one by the hand, while the tears 
poured like rain down his cheeks. The Scotch 


surgeon gazed around him a moment, apparent- 


ly bewildered, then leaping back into the boat 
seized a bottle of port wine under each arm, 
and hastening from the one to the other, said, 





“ Take a little of this, my poor fellow ; take a lit- 
tle of this!” 

But this spectacle was nothing to that which 
awaited them at the camp. Several of the poor 
men there had heard the shouts of deliverance, 
but the joyful intelligence could not impart 
strength to their wasted frames. There they 
lay—lacerated, ulcerated frames of men half-cov- 
ered with rags. Each turned his eye as his 
commander approached, but none could get up. 
Strain first came upon Vermilyea, stretched 
on his back and emaciated to such a dreadful 
degree that he did not know him. The latter, 
however, said, in a feeble voice, “* How do you 
do, Captain? We are glad to see you back again. 
We were afraid you were lost.” Strain, with a 
breaking heart, gazed on him a moment, when 
the poor man asked, “ Won't you shake hands 
with me, Captain?” “ Yes,” replied the former. 
“* [beg pardon, Captain, but I can’t get up.” Strain 
then kneeled down beside him and tried to cheer 
him, saying he had brought along provisions, a 
doctor, and every thing needed, and he hoped 
to see him on his feet again soon. “ J am afraid. 
Captain,” he faintly replied, “ J shall never mare; 
any more.” Alas! it proved too true. As Strain 
rose to his feet he saw a figure sitting a little 
way off on the ground doubled up against his 
knees, his pantaloons off up to his thighs, while a 
part of a shirt, and a palm-leaf hat with but half 
a rim completed his costume. He was ghast- 
ly and frightful to look upon. As he caught 
Strain’s eye he touched the fragment of his hat- 
brim, and endeavored to smile. The contor- 
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tions which the effort gave to his almost black 
and emaciated face rendered him still more hor- 
rible. ‘“ Who are you?” said Strain. “ Hen- 
wood,” he replied, and again attempted to touch 
his hat in true naval discipline. ‘ We were 
getting very uneasy about you, Sir,” he added; 
“very glad to see you back.” Strain, horrified 
and struck almost dumb at the spectacle, re- 
plied mechanically, “ Well, Henwood, how are 
you getting along?” ‘Oh, very well, Sir; but 
we were very uneasy about you. We are very 
glad to see you back, because, if you had not 
come up to-night, there’s me, Harris, Miller, and 
poor Boggs, who could not have gone on to-morrow, 
Sir.” The appellation “poor” was applied to 
Boggs, because he was an officer. The posture 
of this young man, his emaciated, half-naked 
appearance, the resigned manner in which he 
spoke of his fate, together with the ghastly at- 
tempt at a smile, combined to render him one 
of the most strange and frightful spectacles the 
human, form ever presents. Beside him sat 
another in the same condition, who to Strain’s 
inquiries answered in the same manner. Trux- 
ton had by this time reached camp again, and 
exhausted lay down. Strain advanced a lit- 


tle farther to where Boggs —his old school- 
mate and fellow-officer—was lying on a ragged 
counterpane which he had carried instead of 
a blanket. The poor man had at last yield- 


ed to despair, and the presence of his friend 
failed to rouse him. Strain knelt over him and 
exclaimed, “Good God! my dear fellow don’t 
think of dying. I have brought plenty of pro- 
visions, medicine, doctor, etc. We will soon 
be on the Pacific. Cheer up, and we will take 
many a good glass of wine together yet in 
Springfield!” Finding that he eould not rally 
him, he spoke of the lady to whom he was en- 
gaged, of her anxiety and welfare, in order to 
rekindle hope and effort. “JZ don’t think J 
shall die yet,” replied the sufferer, in a low and 
feeble voice, but it is fortunate you came up as 
you did, for they had decided to leave me to-mor- 
row.” ‘The perfect composure and resignation 
which reigned in that ghastly group, gave ten- 
fold impressiveness to the scene. But no de- 
scription can convey any adequate impression 
of its true character. The British officers were 
shocked beyond measure, and the surgeon de- 
clared that though he had seen much of suffer- 
ing, in hospitals and elsewhere, he never before 
dreamed that men could live and march in such 
a state of emaciation and destitution. 

It is a little singular that every half-starved 
creature asked first for sugar, though this may 
be owing to the effect upon their system of the 
acid nuts, on which they had so long chiefly 
sustained life. Five pounds of sugar and five 
bottles of molasses were first served out. The 
doctor then went round with some soft biscuit. 

In arranging the camps that night, Strain or- 
dered the natives to oceupy the other side of 
the river, lest overcome by the importunities of 
the men, they might give them tobacco and food. 
After the first slight allowance of food all begged 





for tobacco, but this the doctor forbade. Strict 
watch was maintained over them all night, and 
the wants of each attended to. Vermilyea was 
kept alive only by stimulants. 

The next morning the men awoke elated, 
and preparations were immediately made for 
breakfast. Food, of course, was given out in 
very small portions, as the least excess might 
prove fatal. Truxton, however, took Strain 
aside, and in a wheedling way said, confiden- 
tially: “Your restricting the men in their food, 
and even Maury, is exceedingly judicious, but, 
you know, with us officers it is very different— 
give me a little meat.” But Strain refused, and. 
in a little while Maury took him aside and said, 
in the same tonfidential manner: “ It is all very 
well, Captain, to restrain men, and Truck too 
(meaning Truxton), he is shaky, you know, but I 
am nearly as well as ever.” Strain could not 
repress a smile, still he refused to be coaxed. 
However, it is but just to Maury to say, that he 
was in full as geod a condition to gorge him- 
self as Strain was when he ate nearly half his 
weight at Yavisa. And in speaking of Lieuten- 
ant Maury here, it is right and proper to say, 
that from first to last of this fearful journey, he 
exhibited all the loftest qualities of an officer 
and true hero; all the noble feelings of a gen- 
uine man, and richly deserves the eulogium 
pronounced upon him by Strain in his report 
to the Secretary of the Navy. 

The party were three days in regaining the pad- 
dle-box. As the men passed their old camps they 
would talk of the past, and contrast it with the 
present. Cheerfulness reigned throughout the 
little fleet of boats, and “ Erin go Bragh,” ‘“‘ The 
White Squall,” and other naval songs, woke the 
echoes of the forest as they swept down the wind- 
ing stream. On the way Strain sounded Maury 
as to the fact whether they had eaten buzzards, 
The latter could not deny it; but his disgust a 
the unclean bird returning with a supply of 
food, he felt some apology necessary, and re- 
plied: “Yes, we did eat them, but perhaps you 
are not aware there is a great difference be- 
tween the cock and hen. The one you killed, 
and we tried to eat and could not, was a cock, 
and they are very strong. Besides, after all, 
when men are in a starving condition, a buzzard 
is better than a turkey, for living on animal food, 
it is necessarily more nutritious.” A hearty laugh 
exploded the excuse, and no after-defense was 
made of buzzards. 

As they approached the paddle-box, Strain 
wished to hoist the American ensign, and ask- 
ed if the one they started with had been pre- 
served. They answered yes. M‘Ginness had 
been intrusted with it, and had carried it to the 
last. The only embiem of their nationality that 
remained to them, he had wrapped it round his 
breast, and though weapons, haversacks, and 
blankets had been thrown away, he would 
never part with it. Wounded feet that needed 
bandaging, and ulcerated limbs, and tattered 
garments, could not induce a man to devote that 
cherished symbol to his own use. Without 
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reflection Strain ordered M‘Ginness to place it 
in his boat. The poor fellow hung back a mo- 
ment, and cast such an appealing look to Strain, 
that the latter asked him what was the matter. 
His eyes instantly filled with tears, and he re- 
plied: “Captain, I have never parted with this 
ensign a single instant since you trusted it to 
my care on the Atlantic coast, and don’t take 
it from me now.” ‘Touched by the noble devo- 
tion of the man, he replied: “ By no means, my 
brave fellow, shall it be taken from you; display 
it yourself.” His face beamed a smile of thank- 
fulness, and unbinding it with his skeleton hand 
from the rags that but hardly covered him, he 
gave it, tattered and torn, to the wind, and three 
cheers went up from the little fleet. There is 
a whole poem in this little incident. That flag 
had been displayed when they marched from 
the beach at Caledonia Bay, it was now unrolled 
to announce their deliverance. Once more only 
was it used, and then to shroud the coffin of ono 
of their number. 

Vermilyea never rallied, and died soon after 
their arrival at Yavisa. On the 29th the party 
reached the Virago. The men were quartered 
on shore at their own request, and because 
Strain thought thet they would recover much 
sooner on land than in the confined air of a 
ship. As soon as hé had got them well estab- 
lished he took an open boat, some forty feet 
long, and three and « half feet wide, and start- 





ed for Panama, ninety miles distant, in order 
to put himself in communication with Cap- 
tain Hollins, and obtain funds to meet his ex- 
penses. Taking mules he proceeded across 
the Isthmus to Aspinwall, where the Cyane 
lay. The most touching scene followed his 
arrival on board, for he had long’ago been given 
up as dead. Without stopping to obtain the 
rest and quiet he so much needed, he returned 
to Panama, engaged a sloop, and set sail for 
Palma, where he had left his party. He found 
all doing well except Boggs, who was evident- 
ly sinking. Strain’s presence roused him for 
awhile, and he listened attentively to a letter 
which the former had brought him. He, how- 
ever, could not rally. 

The next day they arrived at Panama, and 
Mr. Boggs, after giving some directions respect- 
ing his affairs, quietly sunk away. Strain then 
hastened his departure for Aspinwall, and on 
the 25th of April reported himself and party on 
board the Cyane, which ten minutes afterward 
flung her canvas to the wind, and was sweep- 
ing out toward the Atlantic. 

The journal of the intermediate space I have 
thus briefly passed over is full of interest, and is 
necessary to the completion of the expedition, 
but the length of the article has compelled me 
to omit it in this place. I will only insert the 
closing portion of Lieutenant Strain’s report to 
the Secretary of the Navy, in order to do justice 
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to the brave men who composed this ill-fated 
expedition, in which one-third of those who 
composed it died from starvation, or from the 
food they were compelled to resort to in their 
distress. Says the report: 

“This, Sir, terminates the narrative of the 
United States Expedition to the Isthmus of 
Darien, an expedition without brilliancy, be- 
cause without success, and whose reputation 
depends, in a high degree, upon the fact that it 
has only disproved a magnificent preconceived 
theory, whose rise and progress will merit an 
especial reference in the brief resumé which I 
propose to append to the narrative. 

“In concluding my narrative I would most 
respectfully call your attention to the subordina- 
tion and general good conduct of those em- 
ployed upon the exjedition. Greater difficul- 
ties, more intense physical suffering, and more 
discouraging circumstances, have seldom been 
encountered, and have never, I am assured, 
been met with greater equanimity, good-nature, 
and quiet endurance. Although suffering for 
long periods from scarcity of food, and even 
perishing for want of it, there was, I am happy 
to state, developed none of those humiliating 
instances of selfishness which have so frequently 
distinguished periods of great distress. I am 
also happy in being able to report to you that 
the officers and seamen under my command 
adopted, and with apparent willingness, # prin- 
ciple of action which was suggested to them at 
an early period in the journey of the expedi- 
tion, and that those who survived have nothing 
to regret or blush for. 

“In having the services of passed midship- 
man W. T. Truxton, Ist assistant-engineer, 
Mr. Maury, and midshipman H. M. Garland, I 
was especially fortunate, and to these officers I 
would respectfully direct the attention of the 
Department. 

“Mr. Truxton, while I was present, was an 
able and cheerful assistant, and while I was ab- 
sent he sustained nobly the responsibility which 
his fearful position imposed upon him. Mr. 
Maury, owing to his physical endurance, which 
surpassed that of any member of the party, was 
enabled to render to the weak and debilitated 
assistance which entitles him to their and my 
gratitude, and I feel assured that, even in a 
profession where chivalry and generosity are 
characteristic, that few would have deserved so 
much the high compliment which was paid to 
him by Mr. Truxton, when making to me his 
verbal report of the events which occurred in 
the main body of the party during my absence. 

“*Maury,’ he said, ‘is the only man in the 
whole circle of my acquaintance, who could 
have endured so much privation, and passed 
through so many trials, without displaying a 
single instance of selfishness.’ For my own 
part, acquainted as I am with all the circum- 
stances, I am at a loss which to prefer, the 
magnanimity of Mr, Truxton, or the deport- 
ment of Mr. Maury, who richly deserved this 
handsome compliment from his immediate com- 





manding officer, whose own conduct was so de- 
serving of eulogium. 

[Probably there never was an instance in 
which an officer, while bestowing upon another 
the highest yet most richly-deserved eulogy that 
could be pronounced, unconsciously and unin- 
tentionally paid so high a tribute to his own 
character. The reader will be pleased to know 
that at the request of the Secretary of the Navy, 
the gallant Lieutenant Forsyth, mentioned at 
the close of the report, has been promoted to the 
command of a ship—a reward well merited. ] 

“‘ Mr. Garland suffered exceedingly in his own 
person, but was at all times ready and willing 
to afford every assistance compatible with his 
own state of health, as I can testify, and as is 
fully set forth in the report of Mr. Truxton, 
which will be found in the appendix. 

“You, Sir, are already aware of the assist- 
ance rendered to my party by the officers and 
crew of Her Britannic Majesty’s steam-sloop 
Virago, which, pending the action of the Govern- 
ment, I recognized in a letter to Commander 
Edward Marshal, R. N., which has already been 
published. 

“You, Sir, have already informed me that 
the thanks of the Navy Department have been 
communicated to those officers and seamen, and 
any additional national action which might be 
taken to call the attention of H. B. Majesty’s 
Government to the generous and chivalrous 
conduct of Lieutenant W. C. Forsyth, Assist- 
ant-surgeon William Ross, Paymaster W. H. 
Hills (R. Navy), and Mr. W. C. Bennett, Civil 
Engineer, will be most gratefully received by 
my party and myself. The foregoing nariative 
will explain the extent of service which those 
gentlemen, and ceriain seamen of the Virago, 
rendered us at no small personal risk. 

“IT would also respectfully call the attention of 
the Department to the fact that my entire party 
were transported on the Perama Railroad free 
of charge, I having crossed the Isthmus at that 
point three times, and that upon all occasions 
we received from Colonel Totten, the Super- 
intendent, Messrs. Monroe, Green, Baldwin, and 
the various other employés of that Company 
the kindest possible attention.” 





EMILY DUNCAN. 
ET me give you a story for a spring Number. 
Use it in May, the month of spring, for it is 
a story that has no joy in it save the hope of the 
resurrection. It occurs to me on this still even- 
ing, and I have pushed aside all my other pa- 
pers, and have taken a fresh sheet whereon to 
write it. Just now, while I sat with pen in 
hand, slowly working out the problem of a cu- 
rious trust-deed—a conveyance of property by a 
husband and wife to a friend, to hold in trust 
for the benefit of the said “ Exaily,” and just as 
I had written her name for the tenth or twen- 
tieth time, and was writing it again—I paused 
in the middle, and looked up. 
Do you know why I pansed? It was because 
I heard the word—the name—audfbly pro- 
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nounced, and so I looked around to know who 
spoke. But it was not my wife, who sat quietly 
at the other side of my table, with her large 
gray eyes bent down on the pages of a new book 
which for the time engrossed all her attention; 
and there was no one else in the room to speak 
it. It was some one out of the room then, and 
doubtless out of the world, and I looked out. 
‘The lower shutters were closed. The curtains 
hung over the upper half of the window, but 
through their parted folds Isaw the young moon, 
calm and placid, in a deep and unfathomable 
sky; and with dreamy and perfect distinctness 
Isaw— Listen, while I tell you what I saw. 

It was a mountain scene, or a view among the 
hills. A valley sleeping, and houses sleeping 
on the plain, and trees sleeping, and every thing 
still, voiceless, motionless in the moonlight, and 
white snow deep over all. And or the plain a 
little church, whose spire gleamed in the moon- 
shine, and raised itself in silvery splendor to- 
ward heaven. But oh, my friend, you who sit 
in your large easy-chair so cozily, so warmly to- 
night, there was something more than valley, 
trees, and church, and spire, that I saw so 
dreamily just now. Beside the church, still on 
the plain, the snow lay two feet deep over all 
the ground, white and resplendent. And there 
were places where the snow lay higher up than 
in others—little hillocks of snow—rounded up, 
as if it had fallen more lightly on such places 
than eisewhere. And on one of those places 
the snow had fallen very peacefully, for it fell 
on a brow that was once as pure as winter snow- 
flakes—on a hushed heart that once knew no 
load so heavy as to be measured by its lightest 
fall. And the snow lay with a terrible stillness, 
a solemn calmness of repose, with the majestic 
silence of the folded mantle on marble, over the 
grave of the dead girl that was in years long 
gone the idol of our village. 

It was her name I heard in the air. Who 
spoke it, it matters not. It was one of the angels 
of memory, forever near us—thanks be unto 
Him who made us! forever near us—taking the 
presence of familiar objects to whisper old sto- 
ries in our never-wearying ears. And 80, to- 
night, in my city room, I am writing you this 
story of the village in the up-country, to remind 
you as well as myself of all her radiant beauty. 
Was she not beautiful? 

I remember one evening, when, with her old 
father, I saw her coming down the road, just at 
that spot where the setting sun of June shone 
through the trees, and poured its splendor on 
the dusty road. A carriage had passed, and the 
air was filled with yellow dust, and in it she 
stood as in a flood of glory. Say you it was 
but dust that made the glory? Alas for our 
humanity, it was but so! and she was dust, even 
as we. Yet she was of angelic mould. Who 
said God broke it when he had made Eve? It 
was not so; or angels found the broken frag- 
ments and replaced them for at least that once. 
And yet she fell; yes, fell. 

Angels were tempted even within the gates 
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of pearl ; yea even within sound of the musical 
flow of the river of everlasting life; and angels 
sinned, and fell. Would you have had her 
sterner of heart, and stronger to resist, than was 
Lucifer, the star of the morning? 

One winter Sunday the old man came alone to 
the church door, and sat alone in his pew, and his 
stout frame shuddered with agony as he stood up 
in prayer. And all the congregation was silent 
and full of woe, for all knew that she was lost. 
It was as if each family had lost a child, so well 
beloved had she been of all. And when the 
pastor prayed, humbly and with broken voice, 
for the deceiyed, the erring, the wandering, a 
sob from one who had loved her too well broke 
the solemn silence, and then a wail of sorrow— 
that low, hushed, half-suppressed moan of an- 
guish which you have heard—arose in all the 
house, and the old pastor paused, and wept. 

A » ar dragged its slow length along; and 
when another winter was on the valley, and 
when the old man sat in his accustomed chair, 
gazing vacantly into the fire-light that flickered 
on his hearth, and when the ruddy embers 
glowed on cheerful walls all through the val- 
ley, and in one large house, a mile down the 
road, all the young people were gathered for 
an evening of winter merriment; and while the 
cold, calm moon, the never-changing, hypocrit- 
ical moon, that smiles the same cn joy or woe, 
on calm or whirlwind, shone on the cold and 
quiet country road—she, the geutle child on 
whom no wind before breathed roughly, claé 
in thin garments, with a ragged shawl wound 
around her graceful shoulders and her bare 
white arms—the beloved child of a hundred 
homes in that valley, the best adored of an old 
man’s heart, whom God’s messengers long wait- 
ed to take home to Him—she was walking slow- 
ly, feebly by horses that would have opened 
every door to her, by the great house wherein 
she should have been gayest, brightest, purest 
of all that night, and whose sounds of joy sank 
like a weight in her soul, and made her step 
more feeble, more heavy, by the old chureh and 
grave-yard where her mother lay—she thanked 
God for it, in undisturbed slumber—slowly, 
painfully on the slippery track of the sleighs, 
writhing and turning her small feet on the 
roughnesses on which she slipped, and twice, 
yes, twice falling in the road, and, nothing heed- 
ing it, rising to go on her homeward way, until 
she stood on the porch before that dear old 
kome, and trembled now, for the first time, lest 
the home was hers no more forever. 

Did I say she stood? When the old man, 
startled by a feeble rap at the door, went to 
open it, he found her lying on the threshold 
with her lips pressed to the worn, old boards. 
He lifted her, he carried her in his arms into 
the large room, and fell into his chair, still 
holding her in his firm embrace. He called her 
by all the dear names she had answered to in 
years now gone; he kissed her thin lips, her 
white and sunken temples, her pale cheeks, and 
yet she moved not, stirred not, answered no- 
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thing. She never spake again. Once—and 
but once, toward the morning after that night, 
while she still lay in the old man’s arms, for 
there he sat all night long and held her—once 
she opened her eyes, her soft brown eyes, and 
gazed with unutterable fondness into his. A 
dream of peace was in her soul, and as she saw 
him she smiled, and that smile was the radiant 
presence of the angel that carried her away. 

And when the cold morning dawned on the 
white eastern hills she lay in his armas, still, 
calm, beautiful, dead! 

We buried her on a Sunday morning. I 
remember it well. She was brought into the 
church, and she lay motionless before the pul- 
pit, where she had been baptized just eighteen 
years before—her calm face upturned to the 
heaven we trusted she had found. We tried to 
sing, and did but sob the broken measures of a 
grand old hymn. We tried to pray, but the 
pastor’s voice was weak, and, in the audible 
weeping of the congregation, his broken ac- 
cents were almost unheard. We carried her 
out to the grave, and when the bearers would 
have taken the cords to let ‘hat precious bur- 
den down into its cold, dark place, they trem- 
bled and refused the task; and one of them, a 
young man, knelt on the ground by the low 
bier and kissed the rough boards that now in- 
closed the form his arms had longed to enfold. 

So it was all over, and that night the snow 
fell fast on village and field, on house and grave. 
And to-night—though twenty years have passetl 
since then—to-night I have seen her face, have 
heard her name, and I write it here, Emily 
Dunéiin, the last time, perhaps, that it will be 
written on earth. Let us trust in God that we 
shall one day see it written elsewhere in char- 
acters of light. : 


MY CONFESSION. 
HAD always been a passionate boy. They 
said I was almost a fiend at times. At 

others I was mild and loving. My father could 

not manage me at home; so I was sent to school. 

I was more flogged, both at home and at school, 

than any one I ever knew or heard of. It was 

incessant flogging. It was the best way they 
knew of to educate and correct me. I remem- 
ber to this day how my father and my master 
used to say, “they would flog the devil out of 
me.” This phrase was burnt at last into my 
very being. I bore it always consciously about 
with me. I heard it so often that a dim kind 
of notion came into my mind that I really was 
possessed by a devil, and that they were right 

to try and scourge it out of me. This was a 

very vague feeling at first. After events made 

it more definite. 

Time went on in the old way. I was for- 
ever doing wrong, and forever under punish- 
ment—terrible punishment that left my body 
wounded, and hardened my heart into stone. 
I have bitten my tongue till it was black and 
swollen, that I might not say I repented of what 
Thad done. Repentance then, was synonymous 





with cowardice and shame. At last it grew into 
a savage pride of endurance. I gloried in my 
sufferings, for I knew that I came the conqueror 
out of them. The masters might flog me till | 
fainted; but they could not subdue me. My 
constancy was greater than their tortures, and 
my firmness superior to their will.. Yes, they 
were forced to acknowledged it—I conquered 
them: the devil would not be scourged out of 
me at their bidding; but remained with me at 
mine. 

When I look back to this time of my boy- 
hood, I seem to look over a wide expanse of 
desert land swept through with fiery storms. 
Passions of every king convulsed my mind ; 
unrest and mental turmoil, strife and tumult, 
and suffering never ceasing; this is the picture 
of my youth whenever I turn it from the dark 
wall of the past. But it is foolish to recall this 
now. Even at my age, chastened and sobered 
as I am, it makes my heart bound with the old 
passionate throb again, when I remember the 
torture and the fever of my boyhood. 

I had few school friends. The boys were 
afraid of me, very naturally ; and shrank from 
any intimacy with one under such a potent ban 
as I. I resented this, and fought my way sav- 
agely against them. One only, Herbert Ferrars, 
was kind to me; he alone loved me, and he 
alone was loved in return. Loved, as you may 
well believe a boy of warm affections—such as I 
was, in spite of all my intemperance of passion, 
isolated from all and shunned by all—would 
love any one such as Herbert! He was the 
Royal Boy of the school; the noblest; the 
loved of all—masters and playmates alike; the 
chief of all; clever; like a young Apollo among 
the herdsmen ; supreme in the grace and yigor 
of his dawning manhood. I never knew one so 
unselfish—so gifted and so striving, so loving and 
so just, so gentle and so strong. 

We were friends—fast, firm friends. The 
other boys and the ushers, and the masters, too, 
warned Herbert against me. They told him 
continually that I should do him no good, and 
might harm him in many ways. But he was 
faithful, and suffered no one to come between 
us. I had never been angry with Herbert. <A 
word, or look, joining on the humor of the mo- 
ment, would rouse me into a perfect fiend against 
any one else; but Herbert's voice and manner 
soothed me under every kind of excitement. 
In any paroxysm of rage—the very worst—I 
was gentle to him; and I had never known yet 
the fit of fury which had not yielded to his 
remonstrance. I had grown almost to look on 
him as my good angel against that devil wham 
the rod could not scourge out of me. 

We were walking on the cliffs one day, Her- 
bert and I, for we lived by the sea-side. And 
indeed I think that wild sea made me fiercer 
than I should else have been. The cliffs where 
we were that day were high and rugged; in 
some places going down sheer and smooth into 
the sea, in others jagged and rough; but always 
dangerous. Even the samphire gatherers dread. 
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ful subjection to every caprice of the governess. 
On one occasion a child had been struck by Ma- 
demoiselle Doudet, and, reeling from the blow, had 
fallen, striking her head in the fall against the 
corner of a heavy table. 

The famished creature could not rally from the 
effects of the blow; congestion of the brain en- 
sued, and the child died in the house of Mademoi- 
selle Doudet. 

Another, after being removed at length by the 
father to England, was so broken down in body 
and spirit that she languished in a slow fever—in 
her delirium always screaming at the approach of 
a phantom which took the form of Mademoiselle 
Doudet—and died in convulsions. Two others, 
who appeared on the trial, under proper care and 
good food had rallied, and were rosy-faced pretty 
girls of seven and ten years old, 

The famous criminal lawyer, M. Chaix d’Est 
Auge, was engaged by Dr. Marsden. The trial 
was long; and the evidence of all who had lived 
in the immediate neighborhood of Mademoiselle 
Doudet confirmed strongly the allegations of the 
plaintiff. It appeared that her own sister had 
been so shocked by the conduct of the accused as 
to forego all association with her. 

Mademoiselle Doudet, in reply to all the charges, 
contented herself with an arrogant denial. There 
seemed, indeed, throughout the trial, to be a full 
conviction, on the part of judge and spectators, of 
the guilt of the accused party ; yet, strange to say, 
after four days of attendance in court, in listening 
to the most damnatory evidence conceivable, the 
jury, within twenty minutes, rendered a verdict 
of acquittal upon all the charges involved. 

There was, what the French call, a ‘“ grande 
sensation” in the court-room. Every one was taken 
by surprise ; and the next day nothing was talked 
of in the salons, or in omnibuses, but the strange 
verdict of the Doudet jury. 

Some attributed it to bri<s; others to the in- 
fluence of the royal recommendation of Victoria; 
still others to an anti-British influence, which r 
fused justice to an English complainant against a 
lady of French birth. 

There are, however, certain mysterious cireum- 
stanees belonging to the trial which might lead 
one to suppose that the accused had, in this par- 
ticular case, foregone her previous character for 
amiability, crazed with the intent of wreaking a 
private vengeance for secret wrongs inflicted by 
the plaintiff, 

A new trial, already in progress, will doubtless 
explain much of the strangeness which has made 
the Doudet proces a subject of Paris talk almost as 
considerable as the old murder of the Duchesse de 
Praslin. 


Speaxkrine of De Praslin reminds us that just 
now a new light has been thrown on the secret his- 
tory of the downfall of Louis Philippe, and of the 
rise of Louis Napoleon, by the sixth volume (just 
published) of M. Veron’s “ Memoirs of a Bour- 
geois.” 

Every body knows who M. Veron is—the pursy 
Doctor, the ex-editor of the Constitutionnel, the ex- 
manager of the Opera—a most notable and gos- 
siping mrn, who, by his position at the head of a 
leading French journal, has come to know very 
much about the political changes of the last ten 
years. He takes us into the palace of the Tui- 
leries upon that fatal day when the King took his 
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leave, and when a hecatomb of victims was offered 
up upon the square before the Palais Royal. Thiers, 
with his new ministry, was there, and breakfast 
was over, when the guns were heard, and Emile 
de Girardin came with the news that there was no 
hope—the King must abdicate. 

There were those present who objected ; but the 
approaching roar of musketry quickened the exe- 
cution of the new resolve, and the abdication was 
signed. Then the King put off his coat of the 
Garde National, and in a simple citizen’s coat ap- 
peared again, leading in the weeping Queen, who 
was now in traveling dress. 

“ Ah!” said she, ‘‘ the French will soon find that 
they have lost a good king; they will not soon 
have another such.” 

The Duchess of Orleans was leaning against the 
wall when she saw the King about to leave the 
apartment for the last time ; she came toward him, 
vainly struggling with her sobs: “‘ You leave me, 
then,” said she, ‘‘ without friends, without a rela- 
tive, without counsel ; what will become of me ?” 

The King was touched; ‘‘ My dear Helene,” said 
he, ‘the dynasty must be saved; your son must 
wear the crown; for this you must wait—you owe 
him the sacrifice.” 

Then the King and his party passed down the 
garden of the Tuileries to the Place de la Concorde ; 
a squadron of mounted men served as escort to the 
three little carriages which met the royal party. 
The King and the Queen placed themselves in one, 
with two little sons of the Princess Clementine and 
a child of the Duc de Nemours. No less than ten 
other persons entered the remaining carriages; and 
though a few shots were fired upon the guard, and 
a few soldiers feli, the fugitives were driven safely 
over the square, and along the quay, arriving in 
the afternoon at St. Cloud. But no time was to 
be lost there; it was judged best to divide the 
royal party, and the King and Queen, alone, arrived 
that night at Dreux. 

Even then, it would appear that the King counted 
on residing in France, at his chateau in the north ; 
never doubting but that Paris would accept the 
regency of the Duchess of Orleans, and her son be 
acknowledged as legal heir to the throne. Mat- 
ters, however, had turned differently; new pre- 
cautions were required to secure even the personal 
safety of the King, and his personal friends were 
dispatched toward Havre and the coast, to make 
what arrangements they could for his escape. 

The King traveled in an ordinary country car- 
riage, with his face muffled and wearing spectacles. 
Even under this disguise he was, however, once or 
twice recognized; and in the little village of St. 
André he only escaped arrest by driving at full 
speed through a mob of the towns-people. 

At the little port of Trouville again, after a bar- 
gain for a fishing-vessel had been concluded, it was 
discovered that a stranger of distinction was at- 
tempting escape, and a thorough search was or- 
dered ; the King was compelled to pass out of the 
house where he was lodged, by a dark court in the 
rear, at the very time the officials were making 
their search within. To add to his embarrass- 
ments, orders had been forwarded from Paris, to 
all the coast-guard, to intercept the flight of the 
royal family. In this dilemma, and while the 
King lay secreted at a country house not far from 
Honfleur, a gentleman called one day and demand- 
ed to speak with his Majesty. Again all was alarm 
and discouragement ; the visitor, however, proved 
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thing. She never spake again. Once—and 
but once, toward the morning after that night, 
while she still lay in the old man’s arms, for 
there he sat all night long and held her—once 
she opened her eyes, her soft brown eyes, and 
gazed with unutterable fondness into his. A 
dream of peace was in her soul, and as she saw 
him she smiled, and that smile was the radiant 
presence of the angel that carried her away. 
And when the cold morning dawned on the 
white eastern hills she lay in his arms, still, 
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remonstrance. I had grown almost to look on 
him as my good angel against that devil wham 
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ful subjection to every caprice of the governess. 
On one occasion a child had been struck by Ma- 
demoiselle Doudet, and, reeling from the blow, had 
fallen, striking her head in the fall against the 
corner of a heavy table. 

The famished creature could not rally from the 
effects of the blow; congestion of the brain en- 
sued, and the child died in the house of Mademoi- 
selle Doudet. 

Another, after being removed at length by the 
father to England, was so broken down in body 
and spirit that she languished in a slow fever—in 
herdelirium alwavs screaming at the annraach of 
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thé Doudet proces a subject of Paris talk almost as 
considerable as the old murder of the Duchesse de 
Praslin. 





Speaxine of De Praslin reminds us that just 
now a new light has been thrown on the secret his- 
tory of the downfall of Louis Philippe, and of the 
rise of Louis Napoleon, by the sixth volume (just 
published) of M. Veron’s “ Memoirs ef a Bour- 
geois.” 

Every body knows who M. Veron is—the pursy 
Doctor, the ex-editor of the Constitutionnel, the ex- 
manager of the Opera—a most notable and gos- 
siping man, who, by his position at the head of a 
leading French journal, has come to know very 
much about the political changes of the last ten 
years. He takes us into the palace of the Tui- 
leries upon that fatal day when the King took his 
Vou. X.—No. 60.—3 H 


leave, and when a hecatomb of victims was offered 
up upon the square before the Palais Royal. Thiers, 
with his new ministry, was there, and breakfast 
was over, when the guns were heard, and Emile 
de Girardin came with the news that there was no 
hope—the King must abdicate. 

There were those present who objected ; but the 
approaching roar of musketry quickened the exe- 
cution of the new resolve, and the abdication was 
signed. Then the King put off his coat of the 
Garde National, and in a simple citizen’s coat ap- 
peared again, leading in the weeping Queen, who 
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twice recognized; and in the little village of St. 
André he only escaped arrest by driving at full 
speed tirough a mob of the towns-people. 

At the little port of Trouville again, after a bar- 
gain for a fishing-vessel had been concluded, it was 
discovered that a stranger of distinction was at- 
tempting escape, and a thorough search was or- 
dered ; the King was compelled to pass out of the 
house where he was lodged, by a dark court in the 
rear, at the very time the officials were making 
their search within. To add to his embarrass- 
ments, orders had been forwarded from Paris, to 
all the coast-guard, to intercept the flight of the 
royal family. In this dilemma, and while the 
King lay secreted at a country house not far from 
Honfleur, a gentleman called one day and demand- 
ed to speak with his Majesty. Again all was alarm 
and discouragement; the visitor, however, proved 
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to be the British Vice-consul at Havre: he had 
come to propose a new means of escape. The King 
was to be provided with an English passport, bear- 
ing the name of William Smith: the Queen, who, 
after many days of separation, had rejoined the 
King at Honfleur, was to bear the name of Madame 
Lebrun. 

At night they went on board a little steamer 
which plies between Honfleur and Havre. The 
King wore spectacles and a heavy English pea- 
jacket. By concert he met Mr. Jones, the British 
Vice-consul, on the quay, and saluting him in En- 
glish, descended with him to the cabin. When the 
steward addressed him for the fare, he feigned ig- 
norance of his language, and appealed, in English, 
to Mr. Jones, who at once paid for both. 

Arrived upon the landing-place at Havre, Mr. 
William Smith was at once hailed in English by 
the British Consul, who addressed him as his un- 
cle. They walked together to the packet Express, 
which was waiting with her steam up for imme- 
diate departure. 

The Consul, haying conducted the King to the 
cabin, said, ‘‘ Now, Sire, you are safe!” 

The Queen, as Madame Lebrun, had followed 
unnoticed. The stewardess, in looking through 
the cabin, chanced to see the face of the King, and 
fancied she recognized him. She communicated 
her suspicions, casually, to a friend, who, in his 
turn, made the same communication to an officer 
of the port, who was in attendance upon the quay. 
The officer came on board, and satisfying himself 
of the correctness of the girl’s suspicions, immedi- 
ately informed the captain that he must delay his 
departure. The captain, however, alleged that he 
had dispatches of importance, and even at the mo- 
ment gave orders for “casting off.” The officer 
had only time to follow the British Consul on 
shore. 

The wind was strong, and the sea rough; yet 
the Express steamer made a fair passage; and, on 
the morning of March 3, 1848, the royal fugitives 
were safely landed upon the shores of England. 

We may possibly return on some future month 
to M. Veron »v00k 1d to his story of those pri- 
vate negotiations w. went before the coup d'état 
of the 2d of December. 


Amone other matters which have caught the 
regard of the Parisian world latterly, we must not 
overlook the conjectures and the hints respecting 
an anticipated departure of the Emperor of France 
for the scene of war. 

It is amusing indeed to see how coyly the Paris 
journals touch upon a topic which is beyond their 
ken, and of which the bare mention might bring a 
warning. But if we may believe private rumor, 
the discussion of such a movement at the clubs and 
in side circles has been very earnest and long. 
Among other imaginable causes for such an Impe- 
rial movement it had been suggested—before yet 
the Emperor Nicholas was dead—that the second 
Napoleon might have a wish to revive the memory 
of Tilsit, and, by an interview with the Czar, de- 
clare and confirm his own bargain for the cessation 
of hostilities and the division of spoils. Nor are 
those wanting now, it would appear, in the Paris 
world, who credit a growing coldness between the 
courts of England and of France, and who look for- 
ward to a day not very remote, when the neigh- 
bors on either side of the channel will be as good 
enemies as ever. 











As for the gayeties of the capital, the Imperiai 
ones at least seem to have suffered a rebuff even 
before the carnival had closed. Only one ball, as 
we learn, has lighted the Tuileries halls; and 
mourning for the dead royalties of Turin and 
courtesy toward the memory of the Czar, have 
conspired with the feeble health of the Emp- 
ress Eugenie, to shorten the usual revels of the 
court. 

The city, however, if we may believe the letter. 
writers, has not been without its usual stir of night- 
going equipages ; and the f¢tes at the Hotel de Ville 
have been more princely than ever. 

And we venture to drop in here a few descriptive 
paragraphs from the same gossiping little friend 
(never dreaming that her letters would come to 
print) who gave us a naive notice last month of 
the ball at the Tuileries : 

“ Such a time as we had in going! You know 
where the Rue Royale is? Well, we went into the 
queue (I don’t know as I spell the word right) 
against the Rue Royale, more than a mile from 
the Hotel de Ville, and moved on, inch by inch— 
half-freezing in the carriage—till, at about a half 
hour after midnight, we reached the square of the 
Hotel de Ville. The whole front was blazing with 
lamps; at every corner there were groups of mount- 
ed guards; and we passed through a line of foot- 
soldiers, and drove through glittering courts (I 
don’t know which or how many), and finally were 
set down upon carpeted stairs, and the occupants 
of five carriages besides us, all at the same time, 
and with them we entered a great vestibule thronged 
with footmen, and police, and soldiers, and I don’t 
know who all! 

“‘ Jean took our cloaks, and we were to find him 
again in the crowd of some two thousand other 
footmen ranged all about us. At the end of this 
great vestibule was a magnificent sight. To the 
left we seemed to look into a princely garden; 
there were great pine and fir trees, with mirrors 
repeating them over and over, and in the midst of 
them a gushing fall of water—larger, I dare say, 
than your brook at Hampstead. It fell in three 
bounds, and there were lights behind each sheet 
of fall, so that it glistened as if the sun was shining 
on it. Then, immediately before you, the water 
eddied away in two great pools, on which lilies 
were floating, whose leaves were of colored glass, 
and whose stamen, or what-not, was a little taper! 
You can imagine what a beautiful effect was pro- 
duced. The edges of the pools, and the defense 
against a too near approach, was a barrier of flow- 
ers—roses, jasmines, violets (sweet as ours at 
home), every-colored crocuses, magnificent rhodo- 
dendrons, azalias, and a perfect hedge of camelias. 

“The air, coming over the water, and through 
the boughs of the fir-trees and the flowers, was as 
fresh and odorous as if you had been in a garden. 

“Turning from this, you saw the great staircase 
rise before you, with its magnificent marble balus- 
trade, and a gay company leaning over between the 
columns, or listening to the music which came with 
a subdued echo from the distant halls. 

** As for the rooms, I can not attempt to describe 
them to you—nor the people. You know there 
were ten thousand invited guests, and George (who 
went with us) says that, with servants, police, and 
the corps of hosts, there must have been at least 
eleven thousand present. Think of that! Scorn 
such churchfuls as Calvary turned loose at a ball! 

“The dresses were perfection; I can’t say as 
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much for the beauty ; I do believe there was more 
last winter at Madame ’s twelfth-night ball. 
But the French do understand dress; not fitting 
oniy, but colors; such agreement with complexion 
—such study of effects—such taming down of con- 
trasts, was really wonderful ! 

“ Shall I tell you what was the prettiest dress I 
saw? It was a white silk with four deep flounces, 
each one bordered with a fringe of white ostrich 
feathers, perhaps an inch and a half in depth, and 
every flounce covered to the fringe with the richest 
black Brussels lace. The lady who wore it had a 
noble figure and walk, and, in that airy dress, 
seemed to float. There were many richer dresses, 
blazing with diamonds, but this, for its grace and 
elegance, seemed to me to crown them all. 

“There were two halls for the dancers—so “ar 
apart that the music of one could not be heard ‘in 
the other; and in each, I suppose, two hundred 
couple might have been swaying to the music. 
Sometimes, in our wandering through the mass of 
people, we would come upon a buffet, piled high 
with every imaginable delicacy to tempt one’s ap- 
petite—ices, jellies, cakes, punches, tea, coffee, bon- 
bons, sandwiches—only, I could not help observing 
that our heavy party dishes of salads and game 
were wanting. I dare say every body slept more 
quietly for the omission. 

“ Sometimes we passed through a vast hall, 
wainscoated in old oak, with heavy oaken ceiling, 
reminding one of old lordly times; the chimney- 
piece so large that a dozen might group in the 
corner: then, quickly after it, we would come upon 
a salon glittering with gold and the most brilliant 
frescoes ; again, we seemed to be wandering through 
what seemed a Moorish corridor, with rich Eastern 
hangings, lighted by colored lamps ; and once again 
we would burst upon a lofty hall with vaulted ceil- 
ing, echoing the music of a rich band perched in 
a gallery above us. From time to time, too, we 
would happen, in our wanderings about the fairy 
palace, upon a rich parterre of flowers, deepening 
away into a thicket of odorous cedars and fir-trees. 
One was bewildered by this, and looked up to see 
if he were still in the palace, or had broken out 
into the winter again; but the floor was of tessel- 
ated marble, and, looking far up, you could see the 
reflections of the lamps among the foliage playing 
upon a roof of glass. 

“Sometimes, from a distant balcony, I know not 
where or how, you looked far down in the distance 
upon the stretch of the great banqueting-hall, and 
could see the dancers moving, as it were by magic, 
to the music that reached the ear only by occa- 
sional faint echoes. 

“T shall not tell you of the désagréments—of a 
torn lace flounce—of a foot half-crushed by the 
heel of some militaire—or of our long, long waiting 
in the vestibule below, from two till half past 
three, for our carriage to come up. We have for- 
gotten all that, and remember only how beautiful 
it was. 

“T wish you had been with us. 

“ Besides all this, there has been an American 
ball, you know; at ‘east, I suppose you must have 
seen some account of it in the papers. There 
were a great many people there—with decorations 
and without—and it went off altogether with a 
very lively air. ‘Ve poor ladies were admitted at 
half-price: this was generous in the managers. 
Indeed, I hear that we might have received free 
tickets had there not been fear of vulgar people 





introducing themselves. How queer, to be sure, 
it seems!” 

The odor of spring reaches us, and we close our 
talk of the winter balls here. In our next—after 
taking one more glance, in the blush of June, at 
the festivities of Mid-Lent—we will renew our 
over-ocean glances at the changing phases of the 
European life. 


Editor's Hrawer. 


“THE New Pastoral,” by T. B. Read, the poet- 

painter and the painter-poet, introduces May 
in the lines he has lent us for the purpose; and 
they will serve to present him and his poem to the 
readers of the “Drawer.” This is by no means a 
fair sample of the beauties that are spread like 
May flowers over his fair pages; but it is just in 
season, and so we quote it. 

** May has come in, young May, the beautiful, 

Wearing the sweetest chaplet of the year. 
Along the eastern corridors she walks, 

What time the clover rocks the earliest bee, 
Her feet a-flush with sunrise, and her vail 
Floating in breezy odors o'er her hair; 

And ample garments, fluttering at the hem, 
With pleasing rustle round her sandal shoon. 
What happy voices wake the rural airs, 
From hillside homes and happy cottages, 
And every village is alive at dawn!" 

Speaking of painter-poets reminds us of one of 
Hogarth’s best things. A nobleman as noted for 
ugliness as he was for his wealth and his pride, be- 
sought Hogarth to paint his portrait. The work 
was done in the artist’s best style and with rigid 
fidelity. But the proud peer was so disgusted with 
his own deformity, that he had no desire to see the 
picture on his ancestral walls. Week after week 
elapsed, and he neither sent for the portrait nor 
paid the painter for his work. Hogarth demanded 
payment but could not get it. His lordship was 
determined to ignore the fact that the thing was 
ever meant for him. Provoked by this neglect, 
Hogarth hit upon a plan to extort the reluctant 
money. He wrote the following note to the de- 
linquent peer: 

“Mr. Hogarth’s dutiful respects to Lord ——; 
finding that he does not mean to have the picture 
which he has drawn for him, is informed again of 
Mr. Hogarth’s pressing necessities for the money. 
If, therefore, his lordship does not send for it in 
three days, it will be disposed of, with the addition 
of a tail, and some other appendages, to Mr. Hare, 
the wild beast man, who has agreed to take it on 
his lordship’s refusal.” 

The picture was sent for in all haste, paid for, 
and committed to the flames! 


Amona the “lays of the Minnesingers,” is the 
following hymn to May, by Godfrey of Nifen, writ- 
ten in the thirteenth century : 


“Up, up, let us greet 
The season so sweet, 

For winter is gone ; 
And the flowers are springing, 
And little birds singing, 
Their soft notes ringing, 

And bright is the sun! 
Where all was drest 
Fu a snowy vest, 

There grass is growing, 
With dew-drops glowing, 
And flowers are seen 

On beds so green. 
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*+ Ail down in the grove, 
Around, above, 

Sweet music floats ; 
As now loudly vying, 
Now softly sighing, 

The nightingale’s plying 

Her tuneful notes ; 
And joyous at spring 
Her companions sing. 
Up, maidens, repair 
To the meadows so fair, 

And dance we away 

This merry May.” 


Tury were just married, Mr. and Mrs. Lovett, 
a charming young couple, in the rural village of 
Orange. Mrs. Lovett, as all young married wo- 
men, imagined she loved her new husband more 
than all the world besides. Perhaps she did; but 
they went to housekeeping right away, and her 
father had fitted her out with such a nice supply 
of all manner of *.ccdful furniture and fixings that 
she set her heart on them, and they fairly rivaled 
her other half, and divided her affections with him. 
Particularly that China tea-set! It was the neat- 
est and newest pattern—a perfect love of a tea-set ; 
and what should John Lovett, her own husband, 
do within three weeks after they went to house- 
keeping, but take a beautiful pitcher out of that 
set and go out of the door with it to the pump to 
get a drink of cold water. He had been confined 
to the house for three days with an ugly boil on 
his knee, and as he stepped out upon the stone- 
flagging his foot slipped, and down he came, break- 
ing his boil and sereaming with pain. His fond 
wife heard the fall and the groan, and rushing to 
the door, cried out, 

“* My dear, have you broke that China pitcher?” 

‘“‘No, hang the pitcher, but I will;” and suiting 
the action to the word, he dashed it into a thou- 
sand pieces on the stones. 

But after all she might have loved her Johnny, 
notwithstanding she loved her pitcher. Some no- 
table women are never happy but when they are 
looking after things; ie the wife of the Hon. 
Henry Erskine, who would spend half the night 
in examining the wardrobe of the family to see 
that nothing was missing, and all in good order. 
One night, or rather one morning about. two or 
three o'clock, having been unsuccessful in a search, 
she awoke Mr. Erskine out of a sound sleep, shak- 
ing him thoroughly, and saying, ‘‘ Harry, love, 
where is your white waistcoat ?” 

Sometimes such women need to be cured by a 
little discipline like that administered in the old 
eountry by Sandy M‘Nair, when he came home from 
a hard day’s work, through a drenching rain and 
wet to his skin. He was ready to sink down with 
fatigue when he entered his dirty cabin, where his 
thriftless wife was sitting over the peat-fire toast- 
ing her toes. 

“Now, Sandy,” said the wife, ‘just go down to 
the spring and get me two pails of water, for you 
are as wet as you can be, and you can’t get any 
wetter.” 

Sandy was hurt, and at first he meditated re- 
bellion and refusal; but a better thought occurred, 
and taking the pails he set off in the rain, and, tired 
as he was, he soon returned with them full. In- 
stead of setting them down he came up behind his 
lazy spouse, and pouring one of them, and then the 
other over her head and shoulders, he said to her, 


“There, Mrs. Mac, you are just as wet as you can 





be, go and get the water yourself, you can’t get 
any wetter.” 


Aas! what slight occasions breed dissensions 
betseen hearts that love. Somebody has done 
that thought in poetry; but no matter, it is true 
as prose. There was Mr. Milligan, who married 
Fanny Lee, one of the sweetest, prettiest, lovingest 
girls in the village, Milligan was a young lawyer, 
and all the girls had taken a notion after him; but 
being a lawyer himself he kept his own counsel, 
and though he was often in court, he did his court. 
ing very quietly. He was successful in his suit 
with Fanny, issued an attachment, and as she was 
under age and so had no property in her own right, 
he took her person, under the Habeas Corpus act, 
and made her his own. 

They were married, and settled down in a lovely 
cottage close by the stately mansion of Fanny Lee’s 
father. On the first day that they took possession 
of the cottage, and toward the close of it—a sweet 
day in May—they were sitting at tea-table, happy 
as two birds whose nest was just completed. While 
they were enjoying their first cup of domestic bliss 
and tea, the eye of each of them caught sight of 
something running from the chimney corner. In- 
stantly they exclaimed, and in one breath : 

He. “Oh, see that mouse !” 

She. “Oh, see that rat!” 

He, “T think it was a mouse, my dear.” 

She. “ But, my love, I think it was a rat.” 

He. “Yes; but I saw it, and I am sure it was a 
mouse.” 

She. “ And so did I see it, Henry, and I know 
it was a rat.” 

He, “1 say it was a mouse, Fanny.” 

She. “ Well, I say it was a rat.” 

He. **it was a mouse.” 

She. “Tt was a rat.” 

He. “It was a mouse.” 

She. “’Twas a rat.” 

And so they went on, “ mouse,” “ rat,” “ rat,” 
“mouse,” “rat, rat, rat,”’ “mouse, mouse, mouse,” 
louder and louder; Milligan got mad Fanny got 
crying, and from bad to worse things grew fast, til! 
Fanny said she wouldn’t live with such a brute of a 
man, and so she took her things and went over to 
her father’s, and staid all night. Milligan had a 
solitary time in the cottage—all alone by himself 
and nobody with him, but he was a lawyer and 
a man, and wasn’t to be put down by a little wo- 
man the very first day. He went to his office the 
next morning, “ whistling to keep his courage up,” 
and in the midst of business tried to forget the past. 
He was quite sure Fanny would be home when he 
returned in the afternoon. Not a bit of it. She 
was too spunky for that. He would not go after 
her, as that would be giving up beat, and she 
wouldn’t come till he did. Several days passed 
in this way, and weeks, and months, and the sum- 
mer was nearly gone, when the friends of both, 
who had heard of the foolish cause of separation, 
interfered and very easily brought them together. 
They were glad enough, both of them, to forgive 
and forget, and return to that pleasant cottage, 
wiser if not betier than they were before. 

And now they are once more seated at the same 
tea-table, in the same cheerful room, and looking 
across the table into each other’s eyes, brimming 
over with love. They could not but recall the 
last time they had sat there—the first as well 
as the last— and laughing at the folly of their 
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quarrel, Milligan said just what she was ready to 


X Well, now Fan, was there ever any thing so 
foolish as for us to make such a fuss about that 
confounded mouse ?” 

Fanny. “ You forget, Henry dear, it was a rat.” 

Henry. “ No, no, Fanny; it was a mouse, child; 
I saw it right there.” 

Fanny. “ Well, I saw it too, my dear, and I 
know it was a rat.” 

Henry. “I say it was a mouse,” 

Fanny. “I say it was a rat.” 

Henry. “‘’Twas a mouse.” 

Fanny. ‘“‘’Twas a rat.” 

And so they went at it again, worse and ‘worse, 
till they both lost their temper; Fanny went home 
crying, and they are now separated for life. 


WE all remember the story of the innkeeper who 
became proud as he prospered, and taking down 
his sign of the Ass, put up a portrait of George 
IV. in its place. His neighbor immediately raised 
the cast-off effigy, and “‘in this sign he conquered.” 
The first landlord, alarmed at the increasing pop- 
ularity of his rival, and understanding the cause, 
wrote underneath the grim visage of his Majesty, 
“ THIS IS THE REAL Ass!” 

But a more ludicrous incident of the kind is just 
now told at the expense of the good Bishop of 
Llandaff. He took up his abode near the head of 
Lake Windermere, where the principal inn had 
been known as the Cock; but the landlord, by way 
of compliment to his distinguished neighbor, sub- 
stituted the Bishop as the new sign. An innkeeper 
close by, who had frequently envied mine host of 
the Cock for his good fortune in securing a consid- 
erable preponderance of visitors, took advantage 
of the change, and attracted many travelers to his 
house by putting up the sign of the Cock. The 
landlord with the new sign was much discomfited 
at seeing many of his old customers deposited at 
his rival’s establishment; so by way of remedy he 
put up in large red letters, under the portrait of 
the Bishop, “ Tuts is THE OLD Cock!” 

Speaking of taverns reminds us of one of the 
best stories of the season, told by Sandy Welch, of 
a man who was in the country on a visit, where 
they had no liquor. He got up two hours before 
breakfast and wanted his bitters, None to be had 
—of course he felt bad. 

“ How far is it to a tavern ?” 

“* Four miles.” 

So off this thirsty soul started, walked four miles 
in a pleasant frame of mind, arrived at the tavern, 
end found it a temperance house! 


“ Wury are the clergy given to punning?” We 
asked the question of one of them the other day ; 
and he said he supposed ‘it was because they were 
never punished for it when they were young!” 

The Rev. Mr. Loss was a very large man, weighed 
three handred and more; and when his clerical 
brethren met him one day, one of them said, 

“When you leave your people you will be a 
great loss.” “Yes,” added another; “‘ but when 
you die, you will be no loss.” “Certainly you 
will,” said a third; “‘ you will be a dead loss!” 

Cotton Mather was once descrjbed as distin- 
guished for 
“Care to guide his flock and feed his lambs 

By words, works, prayers, psalms, alms, and anagrams,” 

Lord Peter Robertson—whose death is announced 





in the London papers—was one of the few intimate 
friends whom the late Mr. Lockhart, of the Quar- 
terly, had in Scotland. There is a story current 
to the effect that the latter, after perpetrating the 
enormous folly of writing and publishing—in his 
old age—two successive volumes of verse, happened 
to visit London and to dine with the editor of the 
Quarterly, to whom the second volume was dedi- 
cated. The humorist had become unusually sen- 
timental, and begged that, after his death, his host 
should honor him—aot with a biography, but with 
anepitaph. Lockhart extemporized the following 
felicitous couplet : 
“ Here lies the Christian, Judge, and Poet Peter, 
Who broke the laws of God and man—and metre.” 


Srxcx the April-fool incidents of last month were 
recorded, we have met with one that has some in- 
gredients of droller humor in it than any we men- 
tioned. Itseems that Mrs. Jamison wasa sprightly 
old lady, in her hundredth year, who had long been 
promising her handsome fortune to her nephew. 
He had waited for it half a century, hoping daily 
to have the pleasure of closing her dying eyes, and 
fingering hermoney. Every night, if he heard the 
slightest sound in the house, he hastened to her 
door, in the fond hopes that his dear old aunt was 
in her last pains, and his day of possession was at 
hand. At last, she rang her bell violently at one 
o'clock in the morning. He flew to her bedside. 
She must be dying. He was sure of it, and glad 
of it, too. 

“ Aunt, dear aunt, what can I do for you?” 

“La! John, nothing’s the matter. It’s the first 
day of April, you fool, you. I ain’t dead yet !” 


Just before the breaking up of Congress, as sev- 
eral of the members were making themselves merry 
in the lobby, one of them rallied another on the 
very religious strain in which he had indulged in 
the last speech he had inflicted upon the House. 

“Tl bet you five dollars,” said Macarty, “you 
can’t repeat the Lord’s Prayer now, if you try.” 

“Done!” said Kolloch, “done!” and assuming 
a decent gravity for the moment, summoned his 
memory to aid him in his novel, but certainly very 
commendable effort. ‘ Ahem !—a—a—ahem ; ah, 
now I have it: 

* Now I lay me down to sleep, 
i pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take." 

“There! I told you I could.” 

“ Well, I give up, beat,” said Macarty, paying 
over the money; “I wouldn't have thought you 
could do it.” 

A pair of them, to be sure; for neither of them 
knew it. 


“ Have youmade one happy heart to-day? How 
calmly you can seek your pillow; how sweetly 


sleep! In all this world there is nothing so sweet 
as giving comfort to the distressed—as getting a 
sun-ray into a gloomy heart. Children of sorrow 
meet us wherever we turn; there is not a moment 
that tears are not shed and sighs uttered. ~ Yet 
how many of those sighs are caused by our own 
thoughtlessness! How many a daughter wrings the 
very soul of a fond mother by acts of unkindness 
and ingratitude! How many husbands, by one 
little word, make a whole day of sad hours and un- 
kind thoughts! How many wives, by recrimina- 
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tion, estrange and smbitter loving hearts! How 
many brothers and sisters meet but to vex and in- 
jure each other, making wounds that no human 
heart can heal! Ah! if each one worked upon this 
maxim day by day—strove to make some heart 
happy—jealousy, revenge, madness, hate, with 
their kindred evil associates, would forever leave 
the earth. 

“If you would relish your food, labor for it ; if 
you would enjoy your raiment, pay for it before 
you wear it; if you would sleep soundly, take a 
clear conscience to bed with you.” 


A Sournern Correspondent pledges his name 
for the truth of the following, as an illustration of 
the “ free-and-easy” in a democratic land. It cer- 
tainly is a good thing in its way, and the person- 
ages it introduces give it a special interest. 

Twelve or fourteen years ago Lord Ashburton, 
Envoy Extraordinary from the British Govern- 
ment to settle, with Mr. Webster, the Northeast- 
ern Boundary question, was in Washington. John 
Tyler was then the President of the United States, 
and, with the politeness characteristic of the man, 
and of Virginians generally, wishing to amuse his 
Lordship for the day, invited him to ride out to the 
race-course, near the city, where the sport was at 
at the time rendered very attractive by a great con- 
test between the celebrated horses Boston and Biue 
Dick. Among the excited spectators and partici- 
pators was a well-known /abitué of the turf, who 
had served with Mr. Tyler in the Legislature of 
Virginia for several years. Seeing the President, 
and remembering their old associations, which had 
been the most familiar, not in the least daunted by 
the sudden elevation of his peer to the highest sta- 
tion in the land, he walked up rapidly to his old 
comrade, and, grasping him by the hand, exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ Tyler, how are you, old fellow? mighty glad 
to see you, old horse; looking well, old coon!” 
and pursuing this strain, mingling it with a big 
oath between every phrase, he completely astound- 
ed the President, who could not stop him, nor say 
a word in reply. All this time Lord Ashburton 
was sitting on his horse, close by, in stately dig- 
nity, and horror-struck at the easy familiarity of 
the Virginian. The President, hoping that the name 
of his Lordship might perhaps subdue into some- 
thing like respectful language his friend, whose 
memory of the olden time seemed to be flowing in 
upon him with a flood-tide of jolly reminiscences, 
introduced him, with great gravity, to Lord Ash- 
burton. 

“Tord who did you say, Tyler? The Lord 
Harry!” he roared out, extending his hand in a 
patronizing way to his Lordship. ‘No lords, no 
dukes, no nothing of that sort in this country.” 
And so he dashed on, until the Envoy himself en- 
tered into the spirit of the scene, and heartily 
laughed with the President and a group of friends 
over its recollections, when it was referred to a 
few days afterward. 


Tue graduating class at Old Yale, in the year 
of our Lord one thcusand eight hundred and odd, 
had a meeting the day before they were to be made 
into Bachelors of Arts; and at this meeting it was 
agreed that each man should announce his inten- 
tions as to the profession he designed to pursue. 
Ten years afterward they would mest again, and 
compare the results with the record. 

Jenkins had been the ass of the class. By that 


| good fortune which helps the lame and the lazy, 

he had made out to squeeze through the examina, 

tions—those strainers designed to catch the flats— 
and he was about to go forth with as broad a di- 
| ploma as the best of his fellows. The president 
| of the meeting called on the students in alphabet- 
| ical order, and each man gave expression to his 
| hopes and views. A smile rose on every face when 
| he said, 

“ And, Mr. Jenkins, what do you mean to be ?” 
| Jenkins had an inveterate habit of lisping, which 
| gave additional drollery to his reply as he answer. 
ed, “I am goin’ to be a ’Pithcopal minithter.” 

“ Ah, indeed; and why so, Mr. Jenkins?” 

“For three reathons : 

“Tn the firth plathe, ’Pithcopal minithters al- 
wayth marry rich wives. 

“Tn the thecond plathe, the prayers are all writ- 
ten out. 

“ And, in the third plathe, the thermons are very 
short, and them you can steal.” 

The theory of Mr. Jenkins was altogether false 
and absurd; but the story is true, and too good to 
be lost, as showing how very big a fool Jenkins 
was, and what strange notions fools will have some- 
times. 

Jenkins sometimes amused himself with writing 
poetry, and when he came short of English he sup- 
plemented his short lines with Latin. If he did 
not write the following, we respectfully ask who 
did? 

* Felis sedit by a hole, 
Intenta she, cum omni soul— 
Prendere, rats; 
Mice cucurrent over the floor, 
In numero duo, tres, or more— 
Obliti cats. 
“ Felis saw them oculis; 
T'll have them, inquit she, I guess— 
Dum ludunt; 
Tunc illa crept toward the group, 
Habeam, dixit: good rat soup— 
Pingues sunt. 
“Mice continued all ludere, 
Intenti they in ludum vere, 
Gaudenter. 
Tune rushed the felis unto them, 
Et tore them omnes, limb from limb, 
Violenter. 
MORAL. 
“ Mures, omnes mice be shy, 
Et aurem prebe mihi, 
Benigne ; 
Si hoe fuges, verbum sat, 
Avoid a huge and hungry cat, 
Studiose.” 


Tue propensity of our English cousins to claim 
all Yankee inventions as their own is very well 
known, and is often exposed and condemned. We 
have lately seen that they are trying to prove 
George Washington to be a native of England, a 
real John Bull, rebel as he was. As he is now 
generalty conceded to have been a respectable man, 
they are anxious to have the credit of having given 
him a birth-place. But they are claiming the good 
stories too, that we have supposed, in all simplici- 
ty, te be of our own manufacture. For example, 
we have, for these many years, heard it said that, 
during the war of 1812-15, as the stage-coach was 
making its slow way through the mud in the north- 
ern part of the State of New York, the body of the 
coach moving on the surface of the mire, a passen- 
ger put his hand out of the window and picking 
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up a hat, to his horror found the head of a man 
under it! 

“Shall I help you out?” inquired the anxious 
discoverer. 

“Qh no, I thank you,” replied the subterranean 
fellow, “‘I am getting on as fast as the nature of 
the case will admit; I have a fine horse under me.” 

This very probable incident—so admirably illus- 
trative of our bad roads in war times, and of the 
perseverance of our countrymen in the midst of 
embarrassing circumstances—has been worked over 
in the old country in this wise, as we read it in a 
late number of an English magazine: 

“The road to Newton Prodgers is the true and 
only genuine site of the stupendous adventure of the 
Manchester Bagman, which the Yankees have ap- 
propriated with characteristic coolness, and pitched 
somewhere or other down in Alabama, The thing 
itself actually occurred to a respectable farmer of 
our village, who set to work one fine morning to 
dig out a riding whip, the tip of which he saw 
sprouting out of the middle of the road. After an 
hour’s hard digging he came to a hat, and under 
that, to his intense horror, was a head belonging 
to a body in a state of advanced suffocation, As- 
sistance was procured, and after several hours of 
unremitting exertion, worthy of Agassiz or Owen, 
the entire organism of a bagman was developed. 
“‘ Now, gentlemen,” said the exhumed commercial 
to his perspiring diggers, who of course concluded 
their labors finished—‘1iow, gentlemen, you've 
saved my life; and now, for pity’s sake, lend a 


% 


hand to get out my mare! 





Tue translation from the Persian of Hafiz, by 
Sir William Jones, is one of the happiest epigrams 
in the English language : 

“On parents’ knees, a naked, new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat'st while all around thee smiled ; 
So live, that, sinking to thy last, long sleep, 
Thou mayest smile while all around thee weep.” 





Borem was the soliciting agent of the Gotham 
Life Insurance Company in this city. His busi- 
ness was to induce as many of the mortal popula- 
tion of this world as possible to insure their lives 
in his company. Of course it was a good thing 
for them, a better thing for the Company, and 
the best thing for Borem.' Because, according to 
Borem’s bargain with the Company, he was en- 
titled to ten per cent. on every policy taken out by 
any man whom he solicited, and five per cent. on 
every year’s renewal. No sooner was this agree- 
ment made than “orem commenced and carried 
out a system ation and solicitation so ex- 
tended and thoro.,za that, in the course of two or 
three years, there was not a live man in the com- 
munity whom Borem had not bored almost to death 
to induce him to insure his precious life. Every 
day he compared his own book of memoranda with 
the records of the Company, and when he found 
that a man was down whom he had spoken with, 
even if it were months or years before, he claimed 
him as Ais man, ciowed his entries, and pocketed 
his premiums. In this way it was fast coming to 
pass that all the parties insuring in the Company 
were yielding a profit to Borem, whose percentage 
was eating up the profits of the business. So far 
did he carry his system that he would stand in the 
street, near the office, and whenever he saw a man 
entering he would address him, ‘‘ Going to insure, 
Sir ;’ and then taking his name and address, would 


book him as one of his men, and demand his per 
cent. on the score of having solicited him. The 
company were finally obliged to compromise with 
Borem, and buy him off, by paying him $30,000, 
and giving him a lL. ndsome policy on his own 
life. With this sum he has now bought a splen- 
did farm, and is living like a Nabob on the pre- 
vious profits he had made out of this very profit- 
able business. 

Many very cute stories are told of his operations 
to seduce the careless into an insurance against the 
ravages of the destroyer, by securing a provision 
for their families in case of death. One of these 
instances is worth relating. 

Mr. Lively had a dry-goods store above Cham- 
bers Street, and, moreover, had an interest in a 
broker’s store in Wall Street. Now Borem had 
often seen the merchant up-town and the broker 
down-town, for Mr. Lively was part of the day in 
one place and part of the day in the other. It had 
not occurred to Borem that the Lively of one lati- 
tude was the Lively of the other; and so, calling 
in at the Wall Street office, he says: 

“Mr. Lively, I believe, Sir ?” 

“That is my name,” said the gentleman ad- 
dressed. 

“Ah! yes, Sir; you have a brother, have you 
not ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lively, “ I have a twin brother.” 

“Oh, yes, I know him,” said Borem; “he is a 
merchant up-town. He is about insuring his life 
in our Company, and I called to ask if you would 
not like to insure at the same time ?” 

Mr. Lively knew the tricks that Borem was up 
to; and saying that he would think of it, turned 
away. Borem left the office. Mr. Lively followed 
him out, passed on the other side of the street, and 
reached his store a few minutes before Borem, who 
was on his way up. Mr. Lively was reading the 
newspaper when Borem entered, and coming up to 
him, said: 

“ Mr. Lively, I believe, Sir?” 

“‘ That is my name,” said the merchant. 

“Ah! yes, Sir; you have a brother, have you 
not ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. L., ‘I have a twin-brother.” 

“Oh, yes, I know him,” said Borem; “he is a 
broker in Wall Street, He is about insuring his 
life in our Company, and I called to see if you 
would like to insure at the same time.” 

Mr. Lively said he would think of it ; and Borem 
took his leave, after pressing the s«iject with his 
customary volubility and impudence. The next 
day he called on Mr. Lively the broker, and the 
day following on Mr. Lively the merchant; and 
this visitation he continued for two weeks, making 
six calls at each place of business, in all twelve 
times that he bored poor Mr. Lively, without sus- 
pecting that the two brothers were one and the 
same man. At last the Mr. Lively up-town agreed 
that if his brother would meet liim the next day at 
Mr. Wright’s—a mutual friend's, who, Borem said, 
was going to insure—he would apply, and ail three 
would take out a policy at the same time. “I 
have just discovered,” said Borem to Mr. Lively, 
“how to distinguish you from your brother—there 
is a little bit more of a protuberance on the bridge 
of your nose.” 

So saying, he hurried over to Mr. Wright, to 
arrange for the meeting of the brothers Lively. 

“The brothers!” said Mr. Wright; “ what 
brothers ?” 
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““ Why, the merchant over here, and the broker 
in Wall Street.” 

“ It’s the same man, Borem; you've been sold.” 

“T have—I see it all; it’s afact. I’m done for.” 
And rushing back to Mr. Lively’s store, he looked 
in, and putting his finger on the handle of his face, 
he said, laughingly, ‘Come to think of it, Mr. 
Lively, your nose is just about the same size as 
your brother’s.” 

But Borem never recovered from the mortifica- 
tion of his trickery exposed, and it probably helped 
to bring him to terms in his settlement with tre 
Company. 


Wovtp the elegant General George P. Morris, 
editor and poet, the man of wit and fashion, 
recognize himself in the following beautiful spec- 
imen of auto-portrait-painting? We find it in 
a History of Connecticut, by H. Hollister of Litch- 
field, who, in describing the fine character of Gov- 
ernor John Cotton Smith, introduces this letter, 
which was written by General Morris to Governor 
Smith, a few years ago, and is worthy of preserva- 
tion for its intrinsic beauty, as well as for the ad- 
mirable lesson it conveys. The General writes: 

“‘T shall never forget my visit to your hospitable 
mansion. .I have one association about it, that has 
ever been present tomy mind. Will you forgive 
me if I record it here? It taught me a lesson that 
has been of service to me always. You may re- 
member, I was quite a boy then. I was very poor, 
but very proud. I knew nothing of the world, and 
had never seen a governor in the whole course of 
my life. When I delivered you my letter of intro- 
duction, I trembled from head to foot, although you 
did not perceive it. You read it in the gravel- 
walk, in the shade of a fine tree, just by the wick- 
et-gate. I watched your features as you folded up 
the note, and forgot my uneasiness when you took 
me by the arm and introduced me to your family. 
I slept that night well, and was awakened by the 
birds at early dawn. Sleep, and the perfume of 
the flowe7s which stole in at my window, had com- 
pletely refreshed me. I felt like one who rests his 
foot upon the air, and longs for wings to mount to 
paradise. I had literally alight heart, and a light 
bundle ; for I had brought with me but the apology 
of a wardrobe, and I was wondering how I should 
make my toilet, when a knock at the door called 
my attention another way. ‘Come in,’ said I. 
The door did not open. I went to it, astonished 
that any one should be stirring soearly. I opened 
it, and there stood Governor Smith, with my boots 
hanging to one of his little fingers, a napkin thrown 
over his arm, and shaving utensils in the palm of 
his hand. I wish you could see that noble-hearted 
gentleman now, as I saw him then, with his affable 
smile, his cheerful ‘Good-morning,’ and the true 
spirit of hospitality sparkling in his eyes, and irra- 
diating his whole countenance ; you would not think 
me extravagant if I recommended him as a study 
for an artist. I shall not attempt to describe my 
astonishment, nor the impression you made upon 
my unfettered and inexperienced mind; but allow 
me to say, you taught me a lesson of beautiful hu- 
mility which I have not forgotten, and never can 
forget. I thanked you for it then, and though a 
lifetime has since been numbered with the past, I 
thank you for it now. Yours, very truly, 

“Geo, P. Morris.” 


To follow this admirable letter, and in keeping 





with its tone we know nothing better than the 
following passage in the history of the Jate Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, It has a grand lesson in it 
for all young men: 

“ About three years ago, a young man presented 
himself to Mr. Corwin for a clerkship. Thrice was 
he refused; and still he made a fourth effort. His 
perseverance and spirit of determination awakened 
a friendly interest in his welfare, and the Secretary 
advised him, in the strongest possible terms, to 
abanden his purpose and go to the West, if he could 
do no better outside the Departments. ‘My young 
friend,’ said he, ‘ go the Northwest; buy 160 acres 
of Government land, or, if you have not the money 
to purchase, squat on it; get you an ax and a 
mattock ; put up a log cabin for a habitation, and 
raise a little corn and potatoes; keep your con- 
science clear, and live like a freeman; your own 
master, with no one to give you orders, and with- 
out dependence upon any body. Do that, and you 
will become honored, respected, influential, and 
rich. But accept a clerkship here, and you sink 
at once all independence; your energies become 
relaxed, and you are unfitted in a few years for 
any other and more independent position. I may 
give you a place to-day, and I can kick you out 
again to-morrow ; and there’s another man over at 
the White House who can kick me out, and the 
people by-and-by can kick him out; and so we go. 
But if you own an acre of land, it is your kingdom, 
and your cabin is your castle—you are a sovereign, 
and you will feel it in every throbbing of your 
pulse, and every day of your life would assure me 
of your thanks for having thus advised you.” 


One of our Western villages passed an ordinance 
forbidding taverns to sell liquor on the Sabbath to 
any persons except travelers. The next Sunday 
every man in town who wanted a “nip” was seen 
walking around with a valise in one hand and two 
carpet bags in the other! 


THAT was a terrible sarcastic “ hit” which Doug- 
las Jerrold once gave Heraud, a conceited literary 
bore, and author of a poem “ after Milton,” entitled 
“ The Descent into Hell.” As usual, he was annoy- 
ing Jerrold with importunate questions at an incon- 
venient and improper time: 

“By-the-by, Jerrold,” said he, “did you ever 
read my ‘ Descent into Hell ?’” 

“No, Sir,” responded the irascible dramatist, 
“but I should like to see it!” 

Quite “in keeping” with this sort of repartee is 
an anecdote recently related of Thackeray, which 
is authentic, and worthy of preservation : 

Dining one day at the table of a friend in Lon- 
don, ne found sitting near him a gentleman of some 
literary celebrity, Angus Reach, Esq. Being in- 
troduced to, and addressing him, he had, of course, 
occasion to repeat his name. 

“My name,” said the gentleman, with affected 
dignity, “‘is not Reach—it is Re-ach !” (Re-ack.) 

Thackeray said nothing; but when the dessert 
came on the table he pointed to a plate of peaches, 
and, turning to Mr. Reach, said: 

‘Mr. Re-ack, will you hand me a pe-ack !” 

The laughter of the table was against the affected 
literateur ; and he was compelled to submit there- 
after to the natural pronunciation of his name. 





AvcTIONEERS, as a general thing, are a very 
’eute race. “A way of doing things, and the right 
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way of doing things,” is not more important in any 
branch of mercantile business than in auctioneer- 
ing. This any one may have seen who has ever 
attended one of “Tom Bell’s” sales of household- 
furniture in the neighborhood of May-day, or one 
of Miller’s sales of cargoes of hides and leather in 
the “Swamp” in our neighborhood, or the auction 
of high-bred stock at Mount Fordham, “ while the 
glass runs,” instead of a hammer falling. 

But, "cute as these noted auctioneers are, they 
are sometimes out-done by one of their profession 
in the “ rural districts ;” as an evidence of which, 
take the following: 

At an auction in the country a fiddle was put up 
for sale. It was “bid off” by a green-looking 
Yankee, at a figure so small, that he was inwardly 
chuckling at the cheapness of his purchase, when 
he was “ taken all aback” by the auctioneer crying 
out, in stentorian tones: 

‘“‘ Now, ladies and gentlemen, how much 'm of- 
fered for the bow? How much for the bow ?— 
how much?” And he ran his dirty, dusty fingers 
along the horse-hair: “for the bow—how much ? 
Give us a bid to start it, if it is no more’n fifty 
cents.” 

“ Look o’ here!” said the purcheser of the Cre- 
mona, “that goes with the fiddle, of course !—that 
bow is mine!” 

“Not as you knows on,” said the auctioneer, 
scarcely deigning a glance at him: ‘must be 
green” he added, soliloquizingly. Then, turning 
to his audience, he repeated : 

“* How much ’m offered for th > bow ?—how much ?” 

“That’s mine!” again repeated the discomfited 
purchaser of the fiddle. 

“Not a bit of it!” said the auctioneer; ‘ sepa- 
rate lot—separate lot! How much ’m offered for 
the bow ?” 

The amateur violin-performer was going home 
without the means of “ working” his instrument, 
when the bow was bid off by a by-stander, who 
sold it to him at ‘ a quarter’s” advance over the 
vendue-price ! 

“*Tain’t no use without the bow!” said he, turn- 
ing over and examining his purchase; “ you can’t 
get "em separate !” 


Ir is a rare “ gift” to be able to imitate the lan- 
guage of the negro. To do it successfully, one 
must not understand the nature of the words em- 
ployed only, but he must in some degree enter into 
the train of thought of the “ colored spokesman.” 
Mr. Julius Caesar Hannibal, in his lectures in 
“Black Diamonds,” is an adept in negro thought 
and phraseology. He has caught the spirit and the 
manner exactly; the tendency to all big words, 
and the skill to select those which sound like the 
originals after which they are copied, but are in 
meaning no more like them than chalk is like cheese. 
In his “ discord” about “* De Whale,” Professor Han- 
nibal remarks : 

“T shall on dis great ’casion spoke to you bout 
de beasts and monsters ob de deep; and as I allers 
take ue biggest end ob a joke fuss, I shall lecture 
dis ebenin’ on de big cod-fish none ’mong de say- 
lers as De Whale. 

“De Whale, my frens, am werry seldom found 
in enny odder place dan de Middleterrainin an’ de 
Specific Oshuns. De whale am ’mong de fishes 
what de elemfant am ’mong de beastsesses—de big- 
gest loafer ob dem all. A fisherman named Jona 
swallered one once; but it oberloaded he stomach 





to dat degree, dat in tree days he leff him up ag’in. 
It was too much for him. 

“De whale am de big fish; de cod-fish 
aristocracy ob de sea, de same as de big bugs am 
de codfish aristocracy ob de land; but de former 
hab got de ’wantage ob de latter, kaze notwith- 
stanin’ de whale dewours a good deal, he produces 
sumfin, but de lan’ cod-fish aristocracy dewours eb- 
ery ting, and produces nuffin !” 

A good “ companion-piece” to this is the Profess- 
or’s description of ‘‘ De Elemfant,” in another of his 
lectures on Natural History : 

“He is as big as a hay-stack on four warf- 
spiles, wid a head like a flour-barrel, wid a side 
ob sole-ledder flappin’ on each side ob it, an’ a nose 
six foot long, a-squirmin’ around like de Ingine- 
rubber hose, an’ a couple ob teef stickin’ out ob he 
mouff like two barber-poles a-stickin’ out ob a base- 
ment barber-shop. 

“When he walks, he rolls from side to side like 
a sayler-man jis landed; an’ I spect de reason am, 
because his feet am berry tender, for he’s got corns 
on all his toes. His foot am shaped sumfin like a 
colored man’s, oney broader; but like de darkey’s, 
de holler ob it make a hole in de ground. 

“When he were made, it seems to me dat dey 
stood out four ob dem warf-spiles, and den piled 
on all de meat dey could pile on. Den dey made 
a grabey of sand-stone, gutta-persha, brown dust, 
molasses, and gray dog, and poured it all ober de 
flesh, and dere luff it dry. W’en dey come to de 


tail, de stuff gib out, and dey had to cut it short!” 


A crry visitor to the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire amusingly describes some of the inci- 
dents which attended the journey: 

** Dwellers within the walls, the narrow and con- 
fined streets‘of a great metropolis—new to the scene 
which had opened to us—rapturous were our ex- 
pressions of delight. 

“ *What do you think of The Notch ?’ asked 
one passenger of the driver, being desirous to com- 
prehend with what manner of impression a child of 
the hills looked upon this sublime creation, 

“*Wal,’ he replied, ‘7’m used to this; but I 
‘spose, like as not, ef I was to go down to York, I 
should gawk réound tew !” 

“* Brace yourself up, Sir,’ said the driver to a 
mustached Frenchman, one of our passengers, who 
was seated beside him on the box, an wneomsfort- 
able sharer in an elevated position. 

“* Brer-ace? mon Dieu!’ he replied; ‘I am 
deceive, Sare, ver’ moch! What for I comes here, 
eh? Iwas seeck; my good friend say, “ Monsieur, 
you ver’ seeck; you will go to ze Hills—ze Mon- 
tagne: ze air shall considerab’ brace you up.” 

“*T say, “ Ver’ well—I shall go to ze Hills.” 
Vel, I go—I come here. I am shake almos’ to 
piece: and now, mon Dieu! I am told for brace 
myselfs up! I not know what zat ees. Vat zat 
ees, drivar-r-e, eh ?’” 


A very laughable scene took place in one of the 
London theatres soon after the great battle of Wa- 
terloo. A dramatic representation of that world- 
renowned engagement was in the course of repre- 
sentation: a great number of sailors had been 
hired by the manager to represent the English and 
French forces, but they utterly refused to be 
Frenchmen; they wouldn’t put on the enemy’s 
jackets at any price; so that the manager had to 
procure landsmen to represent Napoleon’s army. 
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In one part of the play the English forces were to 
run from the French ; but instead of this, they stood 
their ground, and actually pitched all the French 
army into the orchestra among the fiddlers! 

The ‘ recusants” were brought up before a mag- 
istrate, when one of them made this amusing de- 
fense : 

“You see, Bill Sykes, and I, and Joe Brown, and 
six more, was the British army, and ~pposite us 
was some six or eight land-lubbers a-hacting the 
Mounseers, The skipper of the showfolks told us 
when we'd squibbed off our muskets over the Moun- 
seers’ heads, to turn and run away from the French. 
In course, this here was hard work for Jack tars 
as had sarved their country for twenty year, to be 
told to run away from half a dozen land-lubbers 
pretending to be French. 

“ Well, it warn’t no use o’ kickin’ up a row then 
(this was at a rehearsal!), but at night Bill Sykes 
and I argufied the matter over a pot of ’af-and-’af, 
and we concluded not to disgrace our flag, but to 
stand up for the honor of Old England! 

“Well, when the scrimmage began, the land- 
lubbers called out, ‘Retreat! retreat! Why don’t 
you retreat?” 

‘** See you shot first!’ says I. 

“They come at us, and Bill Sykes, in slewing 
round to guard his starn, slipped on a piece of 
orange-peel, missed stays, and come down plump 
on his beam-ends. One of the imitation Parley- 
woos made a grab to captivate Bill, when, in course, 
I covered my friend, and accommodated the sham 
Mounseer with a h’ist as didn’t agree with him. 
He was one o’ them mutton-fed chaps as can’t 
stand much, for he landed among the fiddlers, and 
squealed blue murder! 

“Well, arter a row begins, you never know no- 
thin’ till it’s over. Bill Sykes and I cleared out 
the French army in less than no time, and then we 
tipped the player-folks a broadside, and took their 
powder-magazine prisoner. The cabin-passengers 
(the pit!) and Bill and I got surreunded ; but if 
I'd had a bagnet at the end of my musket, I’d ha’ 
cleared the decks like winkin’ !” 


Tux following humorous test of an American 
resort, in an Italian city, is from Mr. Levison’s 
journal of what he saw and did in Europe, while 
on a Continental trip. The wiiici is very lonely 
in a strange and foreign town, and sallies out to 
see whether he can not encounter a fellow-country- 

“But we could meet no Americans. Seeing, 
however, an intellectual-looking gentleman pass 
with souis papers, we concluded that he knew where 
the ‘American Hotel’ was located; and hailing 
him with as much politeness as we could muster, 
we inquired if he could direct us to the ‘ American 
Hotel.’ 

“Whether our French betrayed us to be a for- 
eigner to him, or whether he thought he would dis- 
play his knowledge of English, we are still in doubt, 
but he answered : 

“*Ze Hotel d’Americain are sitivat in zat big 
r-r-oad,’ pointing to a broad street. ‘You shall 
know it by seeing ze valk all covared viz ze tobac’- 
spit, where ze 'Merican sea-capitans sit outside all 
ze times of ze door, and chew and spit all ze 
times !’ 

“We at once started for the Hotel, and, sure 
enough, there was the tobacco-apit all over the 
white pavement, but no ‘sea-capitans;’ they were 





at tea. Looking through a window, we beheld 
them all at work at the table Chéte. Not one 


among the number had we ever seen before; and 
as it was very near the time for the steamer to 
leave, we came to the conclusion not to introduce 
ourselves to any of them.” 


THE verses which ensue are so old that they may 
be regarded “as good as new” to most readers. 
They are said to have been written by an English- 
man named Morton, who actually died of “ unre- 
quited love.” He had been betrothed to a young 
lady, eminent for her beauty and intellectual en- 
dowments, but she was seduced from his affections, 
although not from her fidelity and integrity, by the 
artifice and address of a young man of fortune, who 
ultimately abandoned her. Nothing could be more 
touching than the objurgatory passion of the lines : 


*T saw thee wedded! thou didst go 

Within the sacred aisle, 

Thy young cheek in a blushing glow, 
Betwixt a tear and smile ; 

Thy heart was glad in maiden glee, 

But he it loved so fervently 
Was faithless all the while! 

I hate him for the vow he spoke, 

I hate him for the vow he broke! 


“T hid the lovesthat could not die, 
Its doi Sts, and hopes, and fears; 
And buried all my misery 
In secrecy and tears: 
And days passed on, and thou didst prove 
The pangs of unrequited love, 
Even in thy early years: 
And thou didst die—so fair and good— 
In silence and in solitude! 
“ Whilst thou wert living I did hide 
Affection's secret pains ; 
I'd not have shocked thy modest pride, 
For all the world contains: 
But thou hast perished! and the fire 
That, often checked, could ne'er expire, 
Again unbidden reigns: 
It is no crime to speak my vow, 
For, ah! thou canst ne: +ear it now! 
“Thou sleep'st beneath thy lowly stone 
That dark and dreamless sleep; 
And he—thy loved and chosen one— 
Why comes he not to weep? 
He does not kneel where J have knelt, 
He can not feel what J have felt, 
The anguish still and deep: 
The painful thought «/ what has been, 
The canker-worm that is not seen! 
* But I, as o'er the dark-blue wave 
Unconsciously I ride, 
My thoughts are hovering o'er thy grave, 
My soul is by thy side! 
There is one voice that wails thee yet, 
One heart that can not eer forget 
The visions that have died: 
And aye thy form is buried there, 
A doubt—an anguish—a despair!" 


A CLERGYMAN in one of the Southern states, 
noted for the easy polish of his manners, and 
especially for the beauty of his penmanship, had a 
favoritr colored servant, who fell deeply in love 
with a sable beauty on a neighboring plantation. 
The ardor of the flame that consumed him was 
such that it at length overcame his bashfulness ; 
and he begged his master, in most moving terms, 
to write a “lub letter” for him. The master will- 
ingly consented; and after writing a long and very 
flowery epistle, partly from dictation, in the most 
approved love-letter style, and in a faultless chi- 
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rography, read it over to the anxiously-expectant 
“ darkey.” 

He seemed much delighted with it, and allowed 
his master to fold ind almost finish directing it, 
when a shade passed over his shining countenance, 
and looking exceedingly puzzled, he burst forth: 

“Oh, Lor’, Massa dat nebber do—nebber, in dis 
*varsal world !” 

““Why, how now, Pompey? What is the mat- 
ter? What is it that displeases you in the letter?” 

‘“Why, Massa,- you ?arned gentleman, and not 
know dat! and eben poor Pomp, Ae know! Oh, 
gorra! I t’ought w’ite folks know sumjin!” (This 
last was an “aside” remark.) ‘ Don’t you see you 
nebber finish ‘lub-letter?’ You not say, ‘please 
excudge de bad writing!” 


“OnE morning, during the rabid stage of the 
late pressure,” writes a rare humorist, “ there came 
into a dry goods store where I was making somy 
small purchases, a middle-aged specimen of hu- 
manity, who from crown to heel bore the marks 
of a ‘decayed gentleman.’ He looked as if he had 
been spending the night in a stable, and taking his 
breakfast at a pump. 

“ *Sir,’ said he, bowing condescendingly to the 
shop-keeper, and speaking with studied precision 
of diction, ‘ you behold before you an unfortunate 
individual ; one who, as the poet remarks, is greatly 

“In want of ready rhino, 
Like many hereabouts that you, 
And some, perhaps, that J know.” 
Permit me, therefore, to ask you, my dear Sir, 
could you oblige me with the loan of a sixpence ?’ 

“*No, Sir, I could not,’ replied the shopman, 
sarcastically. 

‘** Ah,’ responded the solicitor, ‘I had no idea 
that the times were so hard here. I thought they 
were hard enough where I came from. Nothing 
like it, Sir—nothing like it! I feel for you,’ he 
said, laying his hand, with a philanthropic air on 
his breast, ‘I feel for you ali!’ 

“He mused a moment, then extending his arm 
and flourishing the remnant of a pocket-handker- 
chief, he continued : 

“*What is this great and glorious country 
coming to, I should like to know, under its present 
rulers, with their bank-laws, their currency-laws, 
andso forth? Toruin, Sir,toutterruin! ‘ Man,” 
as the English Grammar very correctly observes, 
Sir, “Manisa verb.” Our Government, the body 
corporate, is the verb To BE!—tTo po! And we 
the people, Sir, of this same great and gel-lorious 
country are the miserable passive verb, To suffer!’ 

“* Shade of Cicero!’ thought we, such eloquence 
would shame the oratory of a Webster or a Clay. 

“* Sir,’ said the shop-keeper, ‘I have no time to 
attend to you; you will oblige me by leaving the 
store.’ 

““* Oh, certainly—certainly, Sir, if you desire it!’ 

“ And he departed accordingly.” 


Ix this bustling, busy season—in this “ merry 
month of May”—forgive us, if in a passage which 
has been placed in our ‘‘ Drawer,” you are recalled 
for one moment to a different scene from that which 
surrounds you. Nor should you deem it ill-timed, 
or out of place. These thoughts must come upon 
us, and they will, Nor does it scarcely seem sad 
to think of such a “‘ City of Repose” as Greenwood 
Cemetery, even amidst the stir and turmoil of the 
Great Metropolis, whose hum of “ multitudes com- 





mercing” may reach the very gate to the ‘ house 
appointed for all living :” 

“In these still homes are thousands of little 
children, but they are all quiet. ‘Lisere is no rest- 
less pattering of little feet, or confusion of eager 
voices. They do not laugh or ery, and they have 
no wants. 

“ And here too are youths and maidens, yet no 
low words pass between them. They have no wild 
hopes of the future; no happiness, with its glow— 
no sorrow, with its ashes. They care nothing for 
pleasure or learning—for fame or love. What a 
rest it must be, to subdue all this thrilling life and 
emotion ! 

‘* And here are men who once seemed but the em- 
bodiment of thought and study—yet how changed ! 
Here the merchant takes no interest in the morn- 
ing papers, with the prices-current. He is indif- 
ferent to the sale of stocks. The lawyer has for- 
gotten his clients and his fees ; the pastor his flock. 
The politician cares for elections no more, and 
stratagems no more. He seeks no office now. 
The sailor does not watch the wind and the weath- 
er, and is not particular about his reckoning. 
With him, there is ‘no more sea ;’ he has given up 
his vigilance and his toil. 

“The fireman does not start at the sound of the 
alarm-bell—he shows no feverish haste to be first 
at the post of danger. He has given up his engine 
and his feuds: such things affect him not now! 

“* Ali these have busy homes in the tumultuous 
city—yet they expect not to return. However un- 
finished their business, or unrealized their hopes, 
they will never close the one, or realize the other. 
Should life and death depend upon their testimony, 
they will never be called as witnesses !” 


One of the afflictions of the suffering Job, which 
he cites as terrible, was his dreams. ‘Then Thou 
scarest me with dreams, and terrifiest me through 
visions; so that my soul chooseth strangling, and 
death rather than life,” But of all dreams or vis- 
ions, delirium tremens must be the worst—the very 
acmé of a diseased imagination. We find in our 
depository a sketch in this kind, which, if its cause 
were not so sad, would be supremely laughable : 

‘“ When he awoke, the first thing which caught 
his eye was a fly sleeping on the wall above him. 

‘See that fly!’ he called out, in a stentorian 
voice. ‘Look at him! How he swells! Oh-h-h! 
he is as big as an elephant! Save me! he is 
going to drop! He will crush me!’ And he strug- 
gled desperately, as if to free himself from an over- 
whelming pressure. 

“ At irregular intervals his paroxysms returned, 
sometimes assuming a frightful, and at others a 
most ludicrous character. At one time he fancied 
that his nose was dwindling away. 

“*Oh, my nose /’ he exclaimed. Stop my nose! 
Doctor, do hold on to my nose! A pretty doctor 
you are; can’t stop a man’s nose! What shall I 
do when I want to sneeze ?’” 


One of our State Senators is said to have re- 
marked that ‘‘ Politicians are just like alligators ; 
they open their mouths for a horse, but are perféctly 
willing to take up with a fly.” ‘There is,” says a 
contemporary, “‘as much truth as wit in this remark. 
Last spring, a friend of ours applied for ‘a thou- 
sand dollar consulship.’ The President informed 
him that the consulships were all disposed of. He 
then said that he would take a clerkship in the 
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‘Treasury office.’ He was equally unsuccessful in 
obtaining this. He did not give up, however. He 
kept on trying, and at last succeeded. He is now 
‘ deputy door-keeper to the Senate coal-cellar !’” 


Summer Harts for the ladies are now all “ out,” 
and Broadway flaunts with all the colors of the 
rainbow. Well, we suppose it is “all ;:ght.” 
There is a “ compensation” in all things. If the 
fair damsels wear rich and costly bonnets, the busy 
fingers of less fortunate females earn their support 
by making them. But a hundred doilars for a hat! 
that seems a little extravagant ; yet if we are to be- 
lieve the daily press, many a head-covering at that 
figure has been seen this season in our great fash- 
ionable thoroughfare.. Some poetry-stricken me- 
tropolitan has been “bursting into song” on the 
subject of one which he saw in church, and which 
‘interrupted the services :” 

“Oh, it cost a hundred dollars, 
And it was the ‘ sweetest thing I" 
Perched above a queen of collars, 

Tied with vast expanse of string. 
“And the fringe weighed twenty ounces, 
Round her mantle short and cool, 
And her silk brocade, with flounces, 

Filled the pew superbly full! 
** Dainty gloves, and ‘kerchief broidered, 
In her psalm-book kept the stops; 
All the things she wore were ordered 
From the first Parisian shops. 
“But that Hundred Dollar Bonnet! 
That's the gera T wish to paint; 
Such a shower of things were on it, 
*Twas enough to craze a saint. 
“Oh, I could not hear a word of 
What the pious pastor said, 
For the shapes and ‘shines’ unheard of 
That were floating round her head! 
* Bands and plumes, and flowers and laces, 
Fancies more than you could name; 
And ‘they say’ Miss Dorsey's cases 
Boast a dozen ‘just the same |" 
“How I wonder who will wear them! 
If the pastor seeks to teach 
By his texts, he well may spare them— 
“Tis the milliners that preach! 
* All over, eyes such sights are drinking, 
Counting o'er their cost anew, 
‘That we break the Sabbath thinking, 
* What if we could wear them too!’” 

Tue readers of ‘‘ The Drawer” have seen in pre- 
vious pages of this department of our Magazine an 
account of the visit of Talleyrand (when in Lon- 
don, and about to embark. for this country) to 
Benedict Arnold, then in the British metropolis. 
Talleyrand didn’t know him by name, but had 
heard of him as an American, well informed upon 
all matters in relation to the new republic which 
he was about to visit; and he visited him for the 
purpose of asking some letters from him to his 
friends and acquaintances in America. His reply 
—the reply of the traitor—will never be forgotten : 

“Sir,” he said, “I am the only American in 
Europe of whom you could not ask such a courtesy, 
whose introduction would do you injury. Sir, I 
am Benepict ArNotp!” 

We refer to this here, to introduce in juxtaposi- 
tion the following, which is entirely authentic. 
Relatives of the Peter Van Schaack mentioned in 
the paragraph still reside in one of the midland 
counties of this State, and from them the undeniable 
fact is derived : 








“Durirg Peter Van Schaack’s stay in London, 
which embraced the greater part of the time from 
January, 1779, to May, 1785, he was in the habit 
of frequently visiting Westminster Abbey. It ac- 
corded with his pensive state of mind—induced by 
a long series of domestic afflietions, by the prospect 
of total blindness, subsequently realized, and by a 
protracted exile and separation from his native 
country, family, and friends—to hold frequent con- 
verse with the eminent dead, through the imposing 
monuments erected to their memory in that time- 
hallowed edifice. In one of his solitary walks in 
the Abbey, some time after Arnold’s treason, his 
musings were interrupted by the entrance of a 
gentleman, accompanied by a lady. It was Gen- 
eral Arnold, and the lady was doubtless Mrs. 
Arnold. They passed to the cenotaph of Major 
André, where they stood and conversed together.” 

Whataspectacle! The traitor Arnold, in West- 
minster Abbey, at the tomb of André, deliberately 
perusing the monumental inscription which will 
transmit to future ages the tale of his own infamy ! 

This scene (with the associations which naturally 
crowded upon the mind), was calculated to excite 
various emotions in an American bosom—and Mr. 
Van Schaack turned away from it with disgust. 





Governevr Morris, of Morrisania, a gentleman 
by birth, education, and the most lofty bearing, on 
being asked for his definition of A Gentleman, re- 
plied by repeating the psalm: 


“*Tis he whose every thought and deed 
By rule of virtue moves; 
Whose generous tongue disdains to speak 
The thing his heart disproves. 
“Who never did a slander forge, 
His neighbor's fame to wound ; 
Nor hearken to a false report, 
By malice whispered round. 


“Who vice, in all its pomp and power, 
Can treat with just neglect; 
And piety, though clothed in rags, 
Religiously respect. 
“Who to his plighted word and truth 
Has ever firmly stood ; 
And though he promise to his loss, 
He makes his promise good. 
“Whose soul in usury disdains 
His treasures to employ ; 
Whom no rewards can ever bribe 
The guiltless to destroy.” 

It is stated that this psalm was copied by Thomas 
Jefferson, in the smallest hand and neatest manner, 
into a Commonplace Book which he was in the 
habit of frequently consulting. 


Is it generally known that the eloquent Summer- 
field commenced preaching before he was twenty 


years of age? Itis true. His was a frail body, 
and a delicate constitution. ‘He moved,” says 
one biographer, ‘‘ with the speed of a chariot-wheel 
downhill, until the axle takes fire. He preached 
five, seven, and sometimes fen times a week! In- 
dependent of occasional addresses—of which he de- 
livered so many—he preached four hundred ser- 
mons in the first twelve months of his ministry ! 

“*T said to him one day,’ said a friend, ‘your 
labors are too excessive, my dear friend ; your phys- 
ical strength will be overcome.’ 

“*T can not help it,’ he said, the pupils of his 
watery-blue eyes expanding as he spoke (he was 
going into the John Street meeting-house, and I 
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was on my way to a patient near by at the 
time). ‘The love of Curist constraineth me; 
my time is short; I must be about my FATHER’s 
business !’” 

“T wish I could convey to you,” said a friend 
the other day, “ one peculiarity of Summerfield— 
his physical feebleness, and how much it was his 
strength. He seemed almost a spirit—and his 
message was always a message of love. 

“T don’t know if there are many in the city now 
who will recollect hearing Summerfield in John 
Street one cloudy Sunday morning—I think it was 
in the month of March. He took his text, repeated 
it, looked at the audienev, went to place his hand- 
kerchief in the right-hand ‘eaves of the large Bible, | 








when it dropped. He stooped down behind th¢ 
desk to pick it up, and when his face ap 

above the pulpit, it shone like the face of an angel! 
Turning over the leaves of the Holy Book with his 
whole hand, instead of fingering it, as many do, he 
replaced his handkerchief in the book, and looking 
around on ali his audience (who can forget that 
look ?) he said, in a low, soft, solemn voice: 

*** Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’” 

Summerfield has gone, long since, to his “ great 
reward ;” but of those who heard him at the church 
in John Street, on that Sunday morning, how many 
have “entered into that ‘rest? which remains for 
the People of God!” 





Literary 

The Literary Life and Correspondence of the 
Countess of Blessington, by R. R. MappeN, (Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers.) The sketch of 
the career of this brilliant celebrity in the world 
of fashion and literature, contained in our last 
number, enabled the reader to anticipate the at- 
tractive character of the present volumes. In ad- 
dition, however, to the piquant reminiscences con- 
cerning Lady Blessington herself, they afford a 
rich variety of anecdote and personal gossip in re- 
gard to many of her distinguished contemporaries, 
including persons of eminent rank both in the po- 
litical and literary world. Deprived, toe a great 
degree, of the society of her own sex, she courted 
the acquaintance of scholars, artists, and men of 
letters, making her house the centre of intellectual 
réunions, which will long be remembered among 
the most striking social features of her day. A 
liberal selection from her correspondence with a 
number of well-known public characters is given 
in these pages. At the head of these persons, in 
the order of time, stands the name of Sir William 
Gell, the famous antiquary and classical amateur. 
Lady Blessington made his acquaintance during 
his residence at Naples, commencing an intimacy 
which terminated only with his life. A number 
of curious details respecting this eccentric scholar 
and virtuoso are given by the editor. His house 
at Naples, during the latter years of his life, was a 
perfect museum, In one moderately-sized apart- 
ment, forming his drawing-room, library, studio, 
and menagerie, were collected a store of rarities 
such as the world never saw before—old folios in 
vellum, illustrations of modern topography, splen- 
didly bound books of travel, caricatures, charts, 
maps, drawings, musical instruments, model dogs, 
and every species of nondescript, brought together 
in bewildering confusion. An Epicurean in prin- 
ciple and temperament, Sir William Gell preserved 
a sublime indifference to the common objects of 
human pursuit, content with the cultivation of his 
refined and scholar-like tastes, andregarding health, 
ease, and fine weather as the constituents of hap- 
piness. His letters in this collection are charac- 
teristic and amusing. ‘Chrown off in the familiar- 
ity of confiding friendship, they are free from all 
restraint, abounding in mischievous satire, agree- 
able, off-hand descriptions, acute critical remarks, 
and racy personalities. Of a still higher order of 
interest is the correspondence between Lady Bles- 


Patires. 


copious and charming selection of letters from both 
parties. Already at an advanced age, the vet. 
eran sexagenarian grows young again under the 
wreathed smiles of his fascinating interlocutor. 
Of all the literary men with whom she was ac- 
quainted there was none who shared more fully in 
her admiration, esteem, and affectionate regard 
than the author of “The Imaginary Conversa- 
tions.” The letters of Landor that are given are 
spiced with genial humor, fine touci 5 of sarcasm, 
and bold and original comments on the literary 
productions and the public affairs of theday. We. 
have also several characteristic extracts from the 
correspondence of our countryman, N. P. Willis, 
with the modern Aspasia, which we presume were 
never intended for the public eye. These were 
written at different intervals from 1834 to 1848, 
but throughout exhibit the same enthusiastic hom- 
age to the beauty and genius of his benignant 
friend. ‘There are few,” says Willis, “I ever 
loved more, and none whose remembrance I more 
covet when I am absent.” “You must look upon 
every thing I have done since I first knew you as 
being partly your own creation, Jor never was a 
mind so completely impressed upon another as 
yours on mine.” Almost equally effusive and 
touching are the letters of Bulwer, Disraeli, and 
Dickens, showing the penchant of poets, philoso- 
phers, and novelists for the tender blandishments 
of female friendship. 

Kate Aylesford: A Story of the Refugees, by 
Cuaruss J. Pererson. (Published by T. B. Pe- 
terson.) The model on which this tale of the 
American Revolution is founded is evidently the 
fine romances of Cooper relating to the same pe- 
riod, and it must be pronounced a very successful 
imitation of that school of fiction. Not that the 
writer follows servilely in any beaten track—he is, 
perhaps, unconscious of the attempt to reproduce 
the creations of a favorite novelist—nor is he desti- 
tute of marked individuality of conception, or na- 
tive force of diction. The heroine of this story is 
a pure and beautiful creatior, She constantly 
wins upon the heart of the reader by her sweet 
feminine graces. The other personages in the plot 
are, for the most part, sustained with considerable 
effect, leaving a distinct and salient impression on 
the imagination. We notice several excellent pas- 
sages of descriptive writing, among which the per- 
sonal conflict between Major Gordon and Aylesford, 





sington and Walter Savage Landor, including a 


the revel of the outlaws in the refugee’s hut, the 
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pursuit by the blood-hounds, the fire in the woods, 
and the dgath of Arrison, possess singular merit for 
their graphic vigor and animation. 

Getting Along: A Book of Illustrations. (Pub- 
lished by J. C. Derby.) The main plot of this 
vigorous story is complicated with too many col- 
lateral issues for consummate artistic symmetry, 
oreven the greatest popular effect. In composing 
the narrative, the writer seems to have aimed at 
the delineation and development of character, 
rather than to enchain the attention of the reader 
by a series of exciting outward incidents. The 
materials employed in the construction of the plot 
are sufficient for half a dozen novels. Such a pro- 
fuse outlay on the part of the writer\indicates a 
consciousness of power, of a rich store of resources 
—but not the talent for organization which is es- 
sential to the success of a great imaginative work. 
Still, we regard these volumes as the production of 
no ordinary intellect, and of a profound experience 
of life. They are founded on a deep vein of ze- 
flection, rare insight into character, and accurate 
habits of observing external objects. The style is 
always sinewy and masculine, often highly pictur- 
esque, though occasionally falling into awkward 
and incorrect expressions. The evolution of thought 
is doubtless a matter of far greater importance with 
the author than mere elegance or propriety of dic- 
tion. For ourselves, however, we much prefer the 
robust and well-compacted phraseology of this 
work, animated as it always is by the workings of 
an original and active mind, to the soft and pol- 
ished sweetnesses of many of our fashionable sen- 
tence-makers. Among the characters which are 
admirably hit off in this story, are Leighton, the 
moody, contemplative student, half lover and half 
misanthrope—Stella Cammon, vibrating between 
religious enthusiasm and romantic affection—Fal- 
con, the pure-minded, earnest, but dreaming phi- 
lanthropist—and Susan Dillon, the noble, self-sac- 
rificing idealist, wisely attempting to solve the 
mystery of life by the performance of duty—to say 
nothing of a number of subordinate personages, 
scarcely less peculiar and significant. The death 
of old Diilon, the fisherman, is an admirable piece 
of word-painting. 

Travels in Europe and the East, by SAMUEL 
Inena&us Prime. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) The author of these comprehensive 
volumes is well-known to a large circle of readers 
as the editor of one of the leading religious journals 
of this city. His name gives assurance of the sound 
morality, devout spirit, and cultivated sense of all 
the productions of his pen. In this work, although 
he meets his readers on comparatively new ground, 
they will not fai! to discover the prevailing char- 
acteristics to which they have been accustomed in 
his writings. Mr. Prime entered upon the tour, 
of which we here have the record, with a view to 
the improvement of his health by a sojourn in for- 
eign lands. His hopes were not disappointed, and 
he recruited with every month of travel. There 
is no trace of the invalid in these volumes; but, on 
the contrary, they are written with a spirit and 
vivacity that betray a keen sense of enjoyment, as 
well as an alert mind and an observing eye. En- 
gland, of course, was the country that most warm- 
ly attracted the sympathies of the traveler. He 
soon finds himself at home on English soil. One 
of his most interesting chapters is devoted to an 
account of the haunts of distinguished men, de- 
scribing the places where Bacon, Johnson, Milton, 





Coleridge, and other celebrities resided in London, 
The British pulpit naturally was an object of pe- 
culiar interest with the writer. Among the emi- 
nent divines of London, he listened to Melville, 
Cumming, Hamilton, Duff, and Noel. The former 
of these preachers made a very. favorable impres- 
sion on his mind. The personal appearence of 
this excellent man was striking. With quite gray 
hair, high cheek-bones, and large mouth, tall and 
slightly bent with the weight of years, he exhibit- 
ed the marks of blended benevolence and thought 
in his expressive face, giving a decided impression 
of personal goodness, if not of great intellectual 
powers. His eloquence almost seemed to he se- 
raphic. Dr. Cumming preaches in ar obscure 
place, and in a mean building. He is a smooth, 
polished, good-looking man of forty-five, with a 
voice of musical softness and tlow, a rich imagina- 
tion, and great fertility of illustration. With the 
celebrated Baptist Noel the writer was much dis- 
appointed. He found him a fluent speaker, with 
a courtly manner, and a polished style, but with lit- 
tle intellectual vigor, and quite a narrow range of 
ideas. His popularity is decidedly on the wane, 
and from having been the idol of aristocratic cir- 
cles, he has sunk into comparative obscurity. After 
visiting the principal objects of curiosity on the 
European Continent, including Athens and its en- 
virons, Mr. Prime extends his travels to Asia Mi- 
nor, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, and gives many 
valuable memorials of his experience in those coun- 
tries. He devotes a good deal of space to an ac- 
count of the American Missions in the East—re- 
cording his decided testimony to the wisdom of 
their management, and the value of their influence. 
In the little village of Abeil, perched on the side 
of Mount Lebanon, and near its summit, Mr. Prime 
found an old college class-mate in the person of one 
of the devoted missionaries of that station, the Rev. 
S. H. Calhoun. The residence of this excellent 
man is in a romantic locality. The village com- 
mands a wide view of the Mediterranean. Mr. 
Calhoun lives in a house at least a hundred years 
old, whose simplicity and antique appearance give 
it a peculiar fitness for the abode of an Oriental 
missionary, The description of the meeting of the 
ancient college-friends, after a long separation, is 
not a little touching. In the secular portions of 
his work, Mr. Prime gives a lucid and impartial 
statement of his observations in different countries 
of interest, his narrative usually flows with an 
agreeable facility, and his collateral remarks are 
almost always suggestive and informing. 

Frank is the title of the latest issue of Harper’s 
Story Books, one of Mr. JAcos Apport’s most suc- 
cessful efforts for the benefit and amusement of the 
juvenile reader. It is intended to illustrate the 
philosophy of tricks and mischief, as exemplified 
by thoughtless young persons who are a source of 
great annoyance to their companions and elders, 
through a certain reckless spirit of merriment, 
rather than from a malicious or unkind disposition. 
The story is one of deep interest throughout, and 
will not be read less eagerly by parents into whose 
hands it falls, than by their children, for whom it 
is expressly designed. 

A Long Look Ahead; or, The First Stroke aad 
the Last, by A. 8. Ror. (Published by J. C. Derby.) 
The tone of unpretending modesty in which this 
story is written, will not conceal its uncommon 
merits from the appreciative reader. Without any 
flourish of trumpets, it presents a series of pictures 
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of New England life which, for their fidelity to na- 
ture and effectiveness of delineation, are not sur- 
passed by any production of the kind in recent 
American literature. The scene is laid principally 
in a rural neighborhood of Connecticut—the char- 
acters of the story are taken from the every-day 
walks of society, including the substantial country 
gentleman, the village clergyman, and the rustic 
beauty, as well as the industrious farm-laborer, 
the honest mechanic, and the genteel loafer from 
the city, who poisons the purity of the mountain 
atmosphere by his corrupt presence. No domestic 
romance was ever written with less ostentation of 
materials, or produced a deeper impression by such 
an artless and homespun narrative. The secret of 
its power lies in its exact truthfulness, reproducing 
scenes and incidents resembling those with which 
we are all familiar, and making an ineffaceable im- 
pression of reality. Comparatively little use is 
made of the comic element, which one might sup- 
pose would inevitably make its appearance in the 
description of New England viilage society; but 
the sudden touches of pathos and illustrations of 
generous feelimg-which often startle the reader in 
the progress of the quiet narrative, constantly keep 
curiosity alive, and prevent a single page from be- 
ing hurried over with indifference. The name of 
this author is favorably known to the public by 
some previous specimens of fictitious composition. 
The present work, however, bears the palm among 
all his efforts, and can not fail to establish his repu- 
tation as one of our most natural and effective de- 
lineators of American character. 

Botany of the Southern States, by Professor Joun 
Darpy. (Published by A. S. Barnes and Co.) 
In this treatise a complete outline of the science of 
Botany, in its most important relations, is present- 
ed in a simple and convenient form, together with 
a full descriptive survey of Southern Botany. It 
bears the character of an original production, and 
not of a compilation from other works on the sub- 
ject, most of the facts and principles set forth by 
the author having beer the result of personal ob- 
servation, The volume is primarily intended as a 
text-book for the Colieges and High Schools of the 
Southern States; but its thorough execution and 
judicious arrangement commend it to the atten- 
tion of teachers in general. 

The History of Connecticut, by G. H. Hotiister. 
(Published by Durrie and Peck, New Haven.) 
Since the standard work of Dr. Trumbull on the 
History of Connecticut, no writer has undertaken 
to furnish a separate and integral account of the 
annals of that State. Dr. Trumbull relates the 
succession of events to the close of the last French 
war, but does not enter upon the interesting field 
of Revolutionary narrative. The work before us— 
of which only the first volume is now issued—em- 
braces a longer period, extending from the first 
settlement of the colony to the adoption of the 
prerent Constitution. During this space of time 
the historical topics that are presented are full of 
interest to the antiquary, and are here treated with 
the fullness and accuracy which their importance 
demands. Among other prominent events, they em- 
brace the early colonization of the Valley of the Con- 
necticut, the succeeding Indian wars, the establish- 
ment of the first American Constitution, the retreat 
of the regicides, and the war with France. Many 
curious details are given concerring the early man- 
ners and customs of the Connecticut people, and the 
religious opinions and usages that prevailed from the 








primitive settlement of the Colony. The work bears 
the marks of careful research. No accessible source 
of information appears to have been neglected by 
the writer. Although indulging an evident enthu- 
siasm for his subject, he shows no symptoms of par 

tiality, and, as we should judge, has giver. an un- 
biased statement of historic truth. Copious and 
coherent in his narrative, he presents a luminous 
view of the complicated course of events, skillfully 
avoiding the confusion which is almost inevitable 
with such a variety of details. His style is flowing, 
animated, and often eloquent, though occasionally 
too ornate for the dignity of historical composition. 
A rigid pruning of his metaphors, which are now 
too luxuriant for the theme, would prove a benefit 
to future editions. Unless a writer compines rare 
literary culture and a classic severity of taste with 
imaginative tendencies, it is dangerous to indulge 
the flights of fancy in this grave department of in- 
tellectual labor. 

Foster’s First Principles of Chemistry (published 
by Harper and Brothers), is intended as an ele- 
mentary manual of practical chemistry, adapted 
to the use of pupils in the science, without involv- 
ing the expense of an extensive apparatus. The 
subject is presented in an intelligible and attract- 
ive manner, and so illustrated by simple diagrams 
and experiments es to be within the comprehen- 
sion of every class of students. Each of the ex- 
periments contained {; the volume has been per- 
formed by the author in various ways, but the most 
direct and convenient methods alone are explained. 
A great number of new diagrams have been intro- 
duced, enabling the learner to obtain a distinct 
idea of the various decompositions and combina- 
tions described in the text. As a practical trea- 
tise on the rudiments of chemical science, the vol- 
ume claims the attention of those devoted to the 
cause of education, and will amply reward exam- 
ination. 

Another seasonable educational work, issued by 
Harper and Brothers, is in /ntroduction to Prac- 
tical Astronomy, vy Professor Loomis, giving a de- 
scriptien of the instruments required in the outfit 
of an observatory, and expiaining the methods of 
employins tiem, with the computations growing 
out. <i their use. The volume is designed especial- 
ly for amateur observers who have in their posses- 
sion astronomical instruments which they wish to 
employ to the best advantage; for practical sur- 
veyors, engineers, and astronomers, and for the 
conductors of expeditions of discovery, whether by 
land or sea; and, finall:7, for young men whc are 
engaged in a course of liberal education. The ma- 
terials for this treatise have been collected from a 
great variety of sources, including astronomical 
journals and the annals of observatories, as well 
as the usual standard authorities on the subject. 
Every page of the work evinces the indefatigable 
care of the author, especially the tables, many of 
which have been computed entirely anew. The 
great experience of Professor Loomis as an in- 
structor, no less than his high scientific attain- 
ments, is a guarantee for the practical adaptation, 
accuracy, and thoroughness of his work, and it 
will doubtless at once take a distinguished rank 
among our most valuable text-books. 

Cosas de Espaiia, or Going to Madrid via Bar- 
celona, (Published by Redfield.) The descriptions 
of Spanish travel in this volume are aromatic as 
the atmosphere which has inspired the writer with 
such exuberant gayety. His narrative flows like 
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a stream of limpid oil, and is as fresh and fragrant 
as a vineyard in full blossom. As a luscious bonne 
bouche for the dainty railroad traveler, or to while 
away a lounge of a delicious May afternoon, com- 
mend us to the fascinating fancies and facts of our 
anonymous humorist. 

Tri-colored Sketches in Paris during the years 
1351-2-3 (published by Harper and Brothers) forms 
an agreeable addition to the numerous American 
works of foreign travel now before the public, and 
will be read with interest, especially by those who 
would gain a clear view of the workings of French 
polities since the accession of Louis Napoleon to 
the Presidency, The volume consists of articles 
originally written from Paris for one of the daily 
journals of New York, without any intention of 
publication in another form. For this reason, they 
have a truly popular character, and are adapted to 
interest a larger class of readers than more formal 
and elaborate essays, A complete history is given 
of the birth, cradling, and consecration of a new 
Empire, at this moment one of the most imposing 
in the civilized world—extending her influence to 
every intellectual and polished circle of society 
from St. Petersburg to San Francisco, The polit- 
ical narrative is diversified with numerous lively 
portraitures of Parisian manners, sketches of emi- 
nent public characters and literary men, and an 
abundant store of personal gossip. The writer has 
a turn for the comic, and never fails to present the 
humorous aspect of affairs, for which there is no 
lack of opportunity in the materials at his hand. 
With all its variety of amusing details, the volume 
is not to be classed with those which are devoted 
exclusively to light reading ; but on the contrary, 

-it is full of substantial information—information 
which can not be so readily and pleasantly obtained 
from any sources with which we are acquainted. 
The text is illustrated by a number of pictorial 
embellishments, which greatly enhance the inter- 
est of the volume. 

LrgvTENANT STRAIN desires us to state that 
since the completion of the Account of the Darien 
Expedition he has had an interview with Mr. Win- 
throp, whose separation from the main body of the 
Expedition was noticed in the first. paper of the 
series, with an intimation that the separation was 
intentional, Lieutenant Strain is now fully con- 
vinced that there was no intention on the part of 
Messrs. Winthrop and Holcomb to desert him; but 
that, on the contrary, they made every exertion in 
their power to rejoin him, and subsequently to 
overtake and relieve him and his party. From a 
mutual misunderstanding, growing out of the pe- 
culiar character of the country, each supposed that 
the other had caused the separation. 


Mr G. Corxewati Lewis, the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, has in press a two-volume 
work on the Credibility of Karly Roman History. 
In consequence of the nomination of Mr, Lewis to 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, he has re- 
signed his post as Editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
which is now under the charge of Mr, Henry 
REEVE. 


The Atheneum waxes merry over Mr. Parton's 
Life of Horace Greeley, which is, ‘‘on a rough cal- 
culation, about twenty times as big as the Agricola 
of Tacitus; nearly twice as big as the whole Twelve 
Cwxsars of Suetonius, and occupies about half the 
space which Dr. Johnson found necessary for his 





Lives of the Poets, Mr. Greeley has no reason to 
complain,” it adds, “ but we can not say as much 
for the reading public, which ought to have been 
consulted in the matter as well as Mr. Greeley.” 
The custom of writing biographies of living men is 
compared to the fashion prevalent among the Chi- 
nese of presenting each other with an ornamented 
coffin-lid, in readiness for the time when it may be 
wanted, 


Two biographical works, which promise to be of 
more than ordinary interest, are announced for im- 
mediate publication. Mr. James Sirk Buckrxc- 
HAM, the schemer, traveler, and lecturer, is about 
to favor the world with his autobiography, in which 
he promises that his voyages, travels, adventures, 
speculations, successes, and failures shall be frankly 
and faithfully narrated; he will also give charac- 
teristic sketches of the public men with whom he 
has had personal intercourse during a period of 
fully halfa century. The veteran adventurer can 
not well fail to produce from such material a read- 
able and gossipy volume. Of still higher promise 
is the Life of Sydney Smith, by his Son, a few of 
the early sheets of which have reached us in ad- 
vance of its publication, From these we venture 
to predict a racy biography, worthy of the reputa- 
tion of the witty founder of the Kdinburgh Review. 


Mr. Tuackeray has declined the nomination 
proffered to him of the Presidency of the Associate 
Societies of the Edinburgh University. ‘“ The 
office,” he says in his letter, “‘is hard for any one 
to fill who succeeds Sir Bulwer Lytton, and I my- 
self am obliged to decline the flattering proposal 
which you make me, as, in all probability, I shall 
be in America during the next winter and spring.” 


Under the fantastic title of Mountains and Mole- 
hills, Mr. Frank Marryatt, a son of the cele- 
brated novelist, has published an account of his 
adventures during a two years’ residence in Cali- 
fornia, in 1850, 51. Notwithstanding the failure 
of sundry plans in which he embarked for making 
a fortune, Mr. Marryatt writes with the utmost 
good-humor. He had the penetration to see the 
elements of a well-ordered state of society which 
lay concealed beneath. the rough exterior which 
California life presented during the period of its 
transition from a Mexican to an American State. 
The work is full of racy and vigorous sketches of 
life, manners, and character, and is beyond doubt 
the best book on California that has yet appeared. 


The discovery, in the town of Zrvickau, of the 
manuscript works of Hans Sachs, one of the most 
celebrated minstrels of the middle ages in Germany, 
has excited the greatest interest in that country. 
The manuscripts form thirteen volumes, and com- 
prise a copy of the complete works of the minstrel. 
The copy is not in his handwriting, but it is cor- 
rected by him, and is evidently that which he used. 
It contains several pieces which have never been 
published. 


Paris papers announce the death of a M. Sainte, 
the oldest actor in France, aged ninety-four; of 
M. Bouchot, Professor of History in one of the 
Paris colleges, and author of a History of Portu- 
gal, and other esteemed works; and of M. Nell de 
Bréauté, corresponding member of the Academy of 
Sciences, 
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HE Manta in Figure 

1, upon the previous page, 
may be a trifle in advance of 
the season for the Northern 
portions of our country, but 
it will be all the more sea- 
sonable for the more genial 
Southern climate. It is made 
of alternate ranges of moire 
antique and black lace, the 
taffeta being bordered by a 
narrow edging of lace over 
the plain insertion. Mantil- 
las will generally be box- 
plaited, as in our illustration, 
though this will be far from 
universal. Opposite we give 
one of white Lyons silk, with 
the upper portion, the mid- 
dle, and the bottom of gui- 
pure lace, or appliqué work. 
The solid portions are elab- 
orately adorned with needle- 
work. The fringe is very 
heavy, and the detached tas- 
sels are a decided novelty. 
In the Home Dress (Figure 
2) it will be observed that the 
basque is open to the waist, 
where it is confined by a bow 
with floating ends. The sides 
are open and laced, corre- 
sponding with the finish at 
the frill of the sleeves. The 
upper range of the sleeve is 
ornamented with a neud of 
ribbon, and with a bouillon 
either of ribbon or of the 
same materia) as the dress. Flounces still keep 
their hold upon favor, and much ornament is be- 
stowed upon them. 




































Ficure 8.—Sitk MautIbLia. 


The “ Shape” or skeleton which we give below, 
will serve to show the general form of BonNETSs, as 
they will be worn for the season. The trimmings, 
which give the special character to each specimen, 
are varied in ways almost infinite. We illustrate 


| one composed of pink taffeta. The tabs, of the 


same material, together with the curtain, are | or- 
dered with straw braid. Drooping sprays of s'.:aw 
and crape bads form the outside trimming. In 
addition to these, the front has intermingled a sxow 
of tulle and neuds of pink ribbon. We observe 
that curtains cut in a point behind, and others open 
or slashed at the same place, are apparently cem- 
ing into favor. 








Figure 4.—Bonnet. 





Figure 5.—Bonnet SHape. 











